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COUNTY COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


County Supt. Howard E. Shimer, Belvidere, N. J. 


Warren County is located in the northwestern 
part of New Jersey. Its entire western bound- 
ary is the Delaware River. On the east, north, 
and south boundaries are the counties of Sussex, 
Morris, and Hunterdon. The Musconetcong 
River forms the southeastern boundary. There 
are 362 square miles in its area. Its greatest 
extent from north to south is 36 miles and eas. 
to west, 16 miles. 

The total population is approximately 50,000. 
The number of inhabitants in the leading towns 
is as follows: Belvidere, 1,823; Blairstown, 
1,200; Hackettstown, 2,996; Phillipsburg, 
15,480; Oxford, 1,975; Washington, 
Alpha, 2,084. Besides these towns there are 
25 villages ranging from 125 to 500 inhabitants. 
Outside of the city of Phillipsburg and the prin- 
cipal towns there is a population of approxi- 
mately 15,000. In other words, there are 48 
inhabitants or, by rough conjecture, 18 families 
per square mile. Warren County is, therefore, 
a typically rural community. 

The school population at present is 8,333. 
There are 249 teachers in 79 school buildings. 
There are 46 one-room schools, 11 two-room 
schools, 3 three-room schools, and 3 four-room 
schools, not counting the schools in the principal 
towns and the city of Phillipsburg. In these 
township schools there is a school population of 
2,723. The enrollment in the town schools, to- 
gether with that in the civy of Phillipsburg, is 
5,610, 

Crossing the county from northeast to south- 
west are two ranges of mountains. The central 
range is made up of the Jenny Jump Mountain, 
Ragged Ridge, Marble Hill, and Scott’s Moun- 
tain. In the northwestern part are the Kittatiny 
Mountains thru which the Delaware River 
has cut the noted Delaware Water Gap. There 
are many small lakes and ponds thruout the 
county that add considerably to the beautiful 
scenery found in Warren County. The county 
also possesses great resources thru its for- 
ests, productive soil, mineral deposits, cement 
rock, and water power. 


3,200; 


I have given such a long description of the 
county, at the risk of being wearisome, in or- 
der to show that Warren County is a typically 
rural community. Many of the smaller com- 
munities are either geographically or socially 
isolated. ‘The towns and the surrounding dis- 
tricts have had little in common. The same 
prejudices that exist elsewhere and the same 
determined conservatism that usually prevails, 
were encountered when the community program 
was undertaken. It must be said in fairness, 
however, that little open hostility was encoun- 
tered—only that luke-warm, half-hearted coop- 
eration that manifests itself in the well known 
expression: “It’s alright; but it can’t be done”. 

In the boys’ and girls’ club work, under the 
sympathetic and constructive leadership of Mr. 
A. M. Hulbert—the State Leader of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work, and in the pioneer work of 
the efficient and patient emergency farm agent— 
Mr. W. A. Houston, we found two forceful and 
willing agencies. The Coua.y Board of Agri- 
culture had failed repeatedly to procure funds 
for a permanent farm agent and was losing in- 
terest and influence. Our first step, therefore, 
was to enlist them in our campaign for com- 
munity cooperation. To this end, an interesting 
program was arranged for the September meet- 
ing of the Board of Agriculture. The attend 
ance, which had been almost negligible at pre 
vious meetings, was 150. 

Encouraged by this response, we selected seven 


rural community centers, which were also the 
natural consolidation centers, for afternoon and 
evening meetings during December. The emer- 
gency farm agent and the boys’ and g.rls’ club 
leader merged the farmers’ institutes and club 
exhibits into these meetings with the result that 
the programs stressed home, health, better farm- 
ing, and education. The programs also in- 
variably consisted of some exercise by the pupils 
of the community. The parent-teacher associa- 
tions took charge of the recesses beiween the 
afternoon and evening meetings and served sup 
per at a nominal price. The attendance at these 
seven meetings was 1,365. 

For some time we had been vaguely conscious 
of an overlapping of the various state and fed- 
eral agencies at work in the county. In order, 
therefore, to coordinate these forces, it was de- 
cided to hold a conference at the county seat 
on December 4th. To this conference came rep- 
resentatives from the state department of public 
instruction, state board of health, U. S. garden 
army, state department of agriculture, Rutgers 
College, and Columbia University. After a full 
and free discussion, every agency represented 
accepted a definite phase of the community pro 
gram and was later furnished with a detailed 
report of the conference. 

This conference, as well as the local commun 
were the first 
county conference to be held in February. Nat- 
urally, the object of the conference could not be 
attained without the cooperation of the town 
communities. To this end, meetings were held 
with the leading business and professional men 
and women in Belvidere, Blairstown, Hacketts- 
town, Phillipsburg, and Washington during the 
last week in January. 
est of these men and women gave us reason to 


ity meetings, steps toward a 


The response and inter- 


hope for a hearty cooperation. 

The county conference was held in the court 
house at Belvidere, on Thursday and Friday. 
February 20-21, under the auspices of the War- 
ren Board of Agriculture, the public schools of 
Warren County and Teach rs College. ‘lhe or 
ganizations and institutions cooperating and 
assisting with speakers, publicity, and music 
were: Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., State Department of Agriculture, Tren- 
ton, N. J., State Department of Public Instru~- 
tion, Trenton, N. J., State Department of 
Health, Trenton, N. J., New Jersey State Agri 
cultural College, New Brunswick, N. J., Massa- 
chusetts State College of Agriculture, Amherst, 
Mass., Litchfield County Farm Bureau, Litch- 
field, Conn., St. Philip and St. James School, 
Phillipsburg, N. J., Warren County Granges, 
Warren County Council of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Warren County Medical 
Inspectors’ Association, Warren County School 
Board Association, Warren County Teachers’ 
Association. 

The morning program of the first day was de- 
voted to the general topic: “Conditions and 
Needs of Warren County”. 
were agriculture, 


The specific needs 
stressed health, and 
education. The afternoon and evening pro 
grams dealt with “What Other Counties Hav 
Done”. 


The Friday morning program consisted of two 


home, 


sections. One was devoted to a teachers’ insti 
tute and the other, to a business meeting of the 
County Board of Agriculture and an address 
on “The Dairy Situation”. 

Granted that there are specific needs in War- 
ren County and granted that other counties 
have met these needs, the logic of the program 
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demanded an answer. ‘This was ably given by 
Prof. Alva Agee, Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture of New Jersey, and Prof. E. L. 
Morgan, of the College of Agriculture, Am 
herst, Mass., and may be summed up in “County 
Planning and Concerted Action”. 

In giving this brief account of the program, 
[ cannot omit the conference dinners which 
were attended by leaders from all parts of th 
county. The speakers at these dinners centered 
their brief remarks about “Warren County Bet- 
terment”. 

In giving publicity to the conference we said: 
“This is Warren County’s first annual confer 
ence on county and community improvement. 
It will be a big “get-together” to plan for rural, 
town, and county progress. Its purpose is to 
capitalize the splendid co-operation developed by 
the war and to get all forces working together 
for the advancement of Warren County as a 
whole. Out of this meeting, it is hoped, will 
grow other annual conferences and long term 
plans for county improvement and local com 
munity development. 

The subjects to be discussed at this meeting 
are vital to the best development of our county 
and the speakers are men and women of na- 
tional reputation. Are you interested in the 
future of Warren County / 
Attend its session yourself and 


If so, do not miss 
this conference. 
bring others from your community.” 

That the people are interested in the future 
of their county is evidenced by the fact that 
the total attendance at this conference was 
2,435. That they are conscientiously seeking to 
meet some of the needs which the conference 
disclosed is indicated by the following: 

(a) <A permanent farm agent. 

(b) Two leaders of boys’ and girls’ club work. 

(c) Three nurses. 

(d) Vocational 
three high schools. 

(e) An additional home economics teacher. 

(f) Another music supervisor. 

(gz) A Farmers’ Cooperative Association. 

(h) A permanent county organization known 


courses in agriculture in 


as “The Warren County Development Council”. 

The County Council was authorized at the 
last session of the conference and its member 
ship consists of representatives from every as 
In the future, all plans 
initiated thru 


sociation in the county. 
for county development will be 
this council. The next county confereice, which 
is scheduled for January, 1920, will also be con 
ducted by this council. 

Besides the meetings already referred to, field 
May in 
every town and township in the county—23 in 
all. These field days served a double purpose. 
They popularized physical training and afforded 
The attend- 
anee at the field days aggregated ten thousand. 

The school year could not have closed properly 
eighteen eighth 
grade commencements were held in June. Six 


days were held during the month of 


the communities social recreation. 


without commencements; so 
thousand people attended and the occasions af 
forded an excellent opportunity to present the 
local educational needs. 

Day of the 
Agricultural and Home 
August 20th completed the 


Joys’ and Girls’ 
Club on 
year’s program of 


Achievement 
Economics 


work. The boys and girls of Warren County 
exhibited their cows, calves, pigs, poultry, rab 


bits, garden produce, and canned vegetables and 
fruits on the school grounds at Belvidere to a 
most interested group of visitors. The exhibit 


Concluded on Page 105 
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Teaching 
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The problem of self-improvement is one of 
the biggest with which the teacher has to deal. 
The members of the profession are not exempt 
from the operation of the conditions which pro 
duce inefficiency in other workers, and constant 
vigilance seems to be, here as elsewhere, the 
price of even a fair measure of success. Teacher 
improvement is also the chief concern of sup- 
erintendents, and their success can largely be 
measured by the degree to which the members of 
their teaching staffs are better at the end of 
the year than at its beginning. 

Ruediger, who has made the most comprehen- 
sive study on this subject gives three reasons 
for its importance: (1) Many enter the profes- 
sion every year who are relatively untrained; 
(2) complete training is impossible before ac- 
tive service begins because the necessary basis 
in experience is lacking; (3) teaching is a pro- 
gressive occupation in which those who do not 
continually make efforts to go forward, soon 
lag behind, and become inefficient. We may 
also say that increased salaries, the increased 
respect for the profession growing out of the 
war, the development of the professional spirit 
obligates teachers to give still greater service, 
which involves keeping up with educational 
leaders. 

The reasons given for teacher improvement 
includes each teacher in one or more of the 
classifications. About four hundred thousand 
fall into the group that have had insufficient 
training. Probably one-third of the rural 
teachers have had no professional preparation, 
one-tenth of one per cent only have had special 
training for rural schools, and four per cent 
have not even had eight years of elementary 
school work. Some authorities estimate that 
not more than fifteen per cent of the total teach- 
ing population have had special professional 
nreparation; thus bringing over three-fourths of 
all the teachers under Ruediger’s three classi 
fications. 

However, some improvement results from ex 
perience. Horace spoke a fundamental truth 
when he said, “We learn by teaching”. For 
how many years this improvement continues, it 
is hard to say. Perhaps it is true that progress 
continues for from three to five years thru the 
stimulus of actual contact with daily problems 
of classroom duties. Nevertheless, the variation 
in quality, quantity, and duration is too great, 
and the value too uncertain to rely upon in 


these days of efficiency. 


Types of Teachers. 

A more concrete division on the basis of 
teaching ability is given here to show further 
the nature of the problem. Teachers in service 
in need of training are: (1) Superior t teachers 
who are ambitious, and whose own ideals of 
excellence are the only stimuli needed; (2) Con- 
servative teachers who are sincere and honest, 
who possess considerable energy and learning, but 
who believe the old ways are the best; (3) teach- 
ers who lack adequate preparation, are deficient 
in natural ability, are non-progressive, self 


conscious, timid, and who do their work in a 
mechanical and perfunctory manner; (4) teach- 
ers of the same description as the foregoing, but 
who are not conscious of their need of assist- 
ance, and, (5) teachers who are in the early 
stages of their service, the greater number of 
these being in the rural schools. Those in class 
five should, if possible, be prevented from de- 
veloping the characteristics of the teachers in 
classes, two, three, and four, and should cooper- 
ate in the highest measure possible to reach 
class one, the highest ideal attainable. 

The term “ideal teacher” requires amplifica 
tion. Bagley says the ideal teacher must have 
these qualities: sympathy, good personal ap- 
pearance, address, sincerity, optimism, enthu- 
siasm, scholarship, vitality, fairness, and reserve. 
Are not these qualities essential to success in 
any profession, and not distinctive in teaching? 
As in the enumerations of others, there seems 
to be much that is too general to prove of much 
value. Dutton, for example, considers person- 
ality, good health, attention to duties outside 
of school, intellectual fitness, morality, sincerity, 
honesty, and temperament as absolutely re- 
quisite. Baldwin holds that the teacher must 
be gifted, cultured, and progressive. White 
names personal aptitude, scholarship, heart 
power, will power, good eyes, good ears, sound 
common sense, and moral character. Chancellor 
favors good physique, cheerfulness, and culture, 
while Lyon notes in order of increasing import- 
ance scholarship, health, judgment, tact, and 
character. As Hollingsworth points out we need 
further study of vocations in order that we may 
better judge the special requirements for success 
in each. A humorous and quite fundamental 
study of the ideal teacher has been made by 
George Herbert Palmer, who lists these four re- 
quirements: (1) sympathetic imagination, (2) 
accumulated intellectual wealth, (3) power to 
invigorate life thru learning, and (4) willing- 
ness to be forgotten. 


The Time Element. 

All plans for the improvement of teachers 
while they are in service must take into consid- 
eration the amount of time they have available. 
Yet it is also important to understand that the 
value of time should be realized, and that a 
few hours of leisure a week properly utilized 
may mark the difference between success and 
failure. An hour a day is equivalent to prac- 
tically forty working days for a year. A study 
based on replies from 188 rural teachers shows 
the disposition of their time as follows: 


Hours. 
Average number of hours given to school- 
Poona Gutees: & GOP s sis ccc ae os sae 
Te notenl teeeiee so cccvsccacedsastcctanle 
To lesson preparation ..... Peers 
Time given to extra-class duties as indus- 
trial clubs, correction of papers, nature 
study, backward pupils, entertainments, 
school gardens, etc.........seeeeeeeees Dbl 
Time given daily to exercise ond recrea- 
tion as walking, riding, reading, etc.... 1.79 
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Disposition of time on Saturdays in shows, 
shopping, housekeeping, visiting, study, 
writing letters, laundry, music, reading, 
preparing school work, etc. ............. 

Time given to social affairs weekly: dances, 
parties, school programs, musicales, 
Grange, lodges, card playing, shows, en- 
tertaining friends, etc..........eeceee08 § 

One hundred eighty-three give time on 
Sundays to superintending Sunday 
Schools, teaching, acting as secretary and 


-_ 


treasurer, attending church, young peo- 
ple’s meetings, singing in choir, organist, 
or serving on committees. 

The average number of pupils per teacher is 16 

Largest number of pupils to a teacher.... 46. 

Average number of grades............... 6 

Largest number of grades to a _ single 
RORONEE > 64. cisions 0:04 emaaie cabien ® 

Average number of recitations daily. .. 24 

Largest number of recitations............ 44 

Average number of hours per week on as 
SO VENRIED. 2.0 0.00 ia.dne sadness cbebaeene ae 

One hundred seventy-eight teac sche ‘rs have 
some time available for self-improvement, 
while ten have none. 

Means of improvement which the teachers 
have found of most value in the order of 
their importance based on the number 
mentioning them 
General reading including reading circle 159 


Institutes ....... ane i thebies Cihcnten ¢ Ce 
Bmener arheel . ..« + +++ 0 petksedess* eon 
ON a ey oe ner 
Increase in salary ......ssesccsscees cat ee 
Cooperation and appreciation of com- 

QUREE, kas vdigvindheckana dina . 49 
Correspondence study ............+. aid, on 
Suggestions of rural supervisors........ 41 
Teachers’ meetings ..........ceescecees Ob 
Visiting other schools .............. ‘a os 
Suggestions of county superintendents. . 4 


While these figures are not conclusive evidence 
of the relative merits of the various agencies 
here given, they at least give the opinions ./ 
the teachers consulted. 


Agencies of Improvement. 

In a bulletin published by the United States 
Bureau of Education in 1911, there are enum- 
erated eleven agencies for the improvement of 
teachers while they are in service. Many more 
than that could be listed at present. A large 
number are often grouped under the general 
heading of supervision. Without attempting a 
scientific classification, the following may be 
given : 

Meetings, including institutes, conferences, as- 
sociations, and summer schools. 

Professional reading. 

Extension courses. 

Testing and rating. 

Attention to the teachers’ welfare: 

Relief from mechanical work, freedom from 

repeated examinations, adequate salaries, pen- 

sions, homes, security in employment, com- 
munity cooperation. 
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Printed aids comprising outlines, plans, sugges- 
tions, bulletins, from supervisors. 

Merit system of promotion. 

Demonstration classes. 

Opportunities for visits to other schools. 

The Sabbatical year. 

Scholarships. 

Departmentalism. 

The visiting teacher. 

Exchange of teachers. 

Special supervisors for beginning teachers. 

Participation in determining school policies. 

A code of ethics. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
discuss all, but some attention will be given to 
the first five, having in mind rural and village 
school conditions. Of all the agencies at hand, 
meetings are unquestionably among the most im- 
portant. They are needed for the purpose of (1) 
considering and determining the educational 
policies of the whole school system, (2) for dis- 
cussing certain phases of school work and the 
progress of instruction, (3) for administration 
and supervision, and (4) to provide inspiration. 


The Institute; *ts Organization. 

Institutes are held ually in every state in 
the union with the exception of North Carolina. 
Four states have one day sessions only, and 
three have other units than the county. Attend- 
ance is usually compulsory, full pay being al- 
lowed, and in addition, in a few instances, mile- 
age is also given. These meetings have been 
criticised rather generally of late, and in certain 
states, attendance has been made optional, or 
attendance at summer school has been permitted 
in lieu thereof. Teachers maintain that the 
programs are too general, the lecture method of 
instruction is over-used instructors unac- 
quainted with the problems of the teacher, lec- 
tures uninteresting, etc. Others say that the 
meetings are unnecessary, that they break up 
school work, and that the cost is out of propor 
tion to the value. The greatest criticism against 
the programs seems to be that they are often 
over-crowded, are entertaining rather than edu- 
cational, and are scattered and indefinite. They 
should not be suffered to become side-shows, or 
circles for the discussion of the obvious anid 
purely commonplace. A few suggestions are 
here given, which it is believed would remove 
some of the most serious objections to institutes : 

An advisory program committee of represent 
ative teachers to be appointed and consulted. 

The program to provide a definite and pro 
gressive course extending thru a period of 
from two to five years, one course at least to 
require reading. 

None but licensed instructors allowed a place 
on the program. 

A minimum of $250 for each institute appro- 
priated by the state, but distributed only on con- 
dition that the institute conform to certain 
standards. 

The completion of a course of instruction in a 
satisfactory manner to entitle the teacher to 
credit towards a certificate, or diploma, or to 
merit credits on her rating card, which will 
lead to promotion. 

At least a three days’ session yearly, attend 
ance compulsory, full pay, and mileage sufficient 
to cover actual travel costs allowed. 

Program adapted to the needs of the teachers. 


Institute Programs. 

From the suggested list of topics following, 
a unified program may be prepared, which ex- 
tending thru a period of years will ensure that 
the teacher not only keeps abreast of the times, 
but makes progress: 

1. Music, readings, and inspirational lectures 
for general assembly. Major purpose for enter- 
tainment. 


School Sean Journal 


2. Discussion of general methods, and of 
special methods of teaching reading, language, 
arithmetic, history, geography, etc. 

3. Lectures on psychology, with emphasis on 
its applied aspects, and on significant discover 
ies and advances. 

4. Health and hygiene programs initiated: 
instructions along this line tending to result in 
positive action. 

5. Courses in administration and supervision 
with special attention to practical every day 
problems arising in the schools concerned. 

6. Reports on general educational progress. 

7. Instructions from superintendents and 
insuring a uniform educational 
policy; correlation, alternation, interpretation of 


supervisors 


the course of study, special activities. 

8. Demonstration classes. 

9. Experience meetings for those interested: 
a clearing house of ideas. 

10. Conferences, round table discussions. 

11. Reports on research, special projects con- 
ducted the previous year. 

12. Reports on the reading circle courses. 

13. Special topics: vocational guidance, play 
and recreation with demonstrations, mental 
tests, etc. 

14. Business meeting: legislation, pensions. 
salaries, ete. 


Advantages of Summer Schools. 

Summer schools are no less important than 
institutes tho they reach fewer teachers. Th 
expense attached forbids that attendance be 
made compulsory at present, but under perfectly 
feasible circumstances might be required. These 
are (1) a contract covering twelve months with 
full pay during summer school, attendance be 
ing a contractual provision, (2) payment of a 
bonus sufficient to cover expenses, (3) promo 
tion dependent upon occasional attendance, (4) 
requirement for the election of new and inex 
perienced teachers, and (5) a summer school 
with all expenses borne by the state. In Georgia 
in 1916 a summer school was conducted, a fee 
of only ten dollars being charged, this covering 
expenses for board, lodging, laundry, laboratory. 
books, and enrollment. 


Teachers’ Associations. 

One of the purposes of the state teachers’ as 
sociation should be frankly to advance the in 
terests of the members of the 
Whether affiliation with organizations having 
like purposes is desirable or not depends upon 
the general conditions of the times in their re 
lation to the public and professional welfare, but 
the tendency seems to be in the direction of a 
closer relationship between all members of th 
salaried and wage earning classes. 
should be made for a strong and effective work- 
ing organization, and meetings of executive com 
mittees should be held at frequent intervals. 


profession. 


Provision 


The association should meet at least annually, 
and the actual expenses for speakers, meeting 
borne by the 
counties in proportion to the assessed valuation, 


places, publications, ete., should b 


or paid by the state, a reasonable maximum be 
ing fixed. Business pertaining to the interests 
of all the teachers of the state should be trans 
acted, legislation planned, programs and policies 
instituted. 
rules for 


Pensions, salary schedules, uniforn 


student and inter-school activities 
should be formulated, and reports of special com 
mittees on research and other activities should 
be heard. The election of officers, appointment 
of committees, formation of policies might be 
left to delegates pro-rated among the various 
It might be appor- 
tioned to the counties according to the number 
of teachers employed, or arbitrarily assigned to 
divisions according to the kind of work done, 
as: one to every one hundred rural and grade 


departments represented. 


teachers, five to every one hundred high schoo! 
teachers, and ten to every one hundred principals 
and superintendents. This ratio is not recom 
mended, but is purely illustrative. 

A state association can be a powerful instru 
ment in advancing the material interests of the 
teachers. It must be actively supported by 
every member of the profession, remembering 
that in union and in unity there is strength 
When that organization fails to safeguard and 
promote the welfare of the teachers, the chief 
reason for its existence ends. It is well to 
have no illusions on this matter, and to employ 
the association to secure better conditions for 
teachers. 

Local meetings should also be called by sup 
ervisors, principals, and superintendents. <A 
good time to do this is immediately after visit 
ing all the schools of the locality. Here is an 
opportunity to point out impersonally means for 
remedying defects and weaknesses in schoo] 
practices—a thing he can often do better at 
meetings than in private conferences. 
Criticisms should at all times be fair and con 
structive. 
pose as the group conferences in city schools. 


these 
The meeting serves the same pur 


An opportunity is afforded for the giving of de 
tailed and definite suggestions for school im 
provement. 


The Supervisor’s Part. 

Conferences are so nearly like meetings as to 
merit consideration with them. In these, the 
supervisor will correct the personal errors, en 
courage the faltering teacher, and inspire the 
strong to further successes. Conferences are 
only possible and advisable after the supervisor 
has visited the teacher’s room and has seen her 
teach. The conference must be frankly judicial 
and dispassionate: the helpful attitude should 
be maintained even if adverse criticism is de 
served. Oral criticism is usually more helpful 
than written—the latter is cold, formal, often 
misleading, and lacks the warm personal sym- 
pathy so conducive to mutual understanding. 
Chance must be given for questions; decisions 
must not be dogmatic or have the effect of be- 
ing imposed by superior authority; but rather 
bear the stamp of an official advisor and sym- 
pathetic friend. 
the teacher with the air of a beneficent mis 


The supervisor who goes to 


sionary going among the heathen is certain of 
failure if 
Such a spirit, either in official or teacher ought 
to be repressed 
cere advice, founded on good judgment, kindly 
support, a cheerful, hopeful attitude, are means 
made profitable. 
Without pinning faith to a negative policy, a 


there is any justice in the world. 


by violence if necessary. Sin 


by which conferences may be 


few don’ts for supervisors are here appended. 
Don’t find fault. 
Don’t criticise adversely if there is any other 
way of rectifying the fault. 
Don’t lose your temper. 
Don’t be harsh and unsympathetic. 
Don’t let praise degenerate into flattery. 
Don’t make mountains out of molehills. 
Don’t forget the golden rule. 
Don’t do all the talking. 
Don’t unduly prolong the interview. 


The Reading Circle. 

A very efficient agency of teacher improvement 
is found in a state reading circle system. Posi 
tive benefits are everywhere in evidence. Cub 
berley says that one reason why Indiana teach 
ers have been so uniformly successful, is that 
for over thirty years a professional reading circle 
course has been required. It deepens insight 
into professional subjects, stimulates thinking, 
renders supervision more effective, and tends 
to develop the professional attitude. Now that 
the period of experiment in reading circles is 














at an end, there should be a discriminating se- 
lection of those elements most progressive and 
successful in the various plans, and their em- 
bodiment with additions, into uniform state 
laws. These provisions should be included: 

Administered by the state university, or by a 
director of teacher training. If the latter, he 
might also supervise high school teacher train- 
ing, institutes, prepare printed aids, and be a 
member of the executive board of the state 
teachers’ association. 

Organized courses extending over a period of 
from two to five years, on subjects as methods 
of teaching, administration and supervision, 
psychology—educational and genetic—hygiene 
and health, play and recreation, educational 
principles and problems, educational classics. 

The preparation of printed aids—outlines, 
questions, and exercises—reports to be required, 
carefully read, and returned to writer with 
criticisms. 

Credit given at normal schools, colleges, and 
universities, for the completion of a course, or 
recognition by exemption from examinations, 
merits towards promotion, ete. In Oregon the 
reading circle work is administered by the state 
university and the agricultural college. This 
year the university offered two correspondence 
courses based on reading circle texts. Teach- 
ers that complete one of these courses receive a 
professional reading circle certificate and one 
university credit which may be applied towards 
a degree. This method of motivating reading 
circle work has proved very popular and satis- 
factory. 

Reading circles may be connected up with the 
institute to advantage the methods being, (1) 
by having brief reviews given of books, (2) 
thru reports on a chapter or entire book by 
teachers, (3) regular classes with discussion 
based on books on the reading list. Teachers 
should be advised in the selection of books, so 
that they may read matter adapted to their 
needs, and training. 

Several Oregon superintendents in districts of 
the first class, where reading circle work is not 
now required by law, have requested the Exten 
sion Division of the University to organize 
reading circle groups in their districts, appoint 
a leader, and outline a course of study based 
on selected texts, the course when completed 
carrying credit leading to a degree. Plans are 
now being formulated to comply with these re 
quests. It seems that there is no reason why 
city teachers should be exempt from utilizing 
one of the most beneficial means of keeping up 
with the educational procession that there is in 


existence. 
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University Extension. 

In this connection, University Extension Divi 
sions offer some excellent means for the im 
provement of teachers. Extension work has 
experienced a remarkable growth, and is one of 
the most significant democratic and socializing 
tendencies in education. Teachers as a class 
have been among the first to avail themselves 
of the opportunities afforded thru organized 
classes conducted by extension teachers, volun 
tary study clubs pursuing courses outlined by 
extension departments, and correspondence 
study. In Oregon it is possible for one to com 
plete half of his university course thru corre 
spondence study at a cost of only $2 per credir 
hour, or $120 for what would require two years 
to finish in residence. 

Thousands of students are now engaged in 
studying under the direction of competent in- 
structors, and the advantages of a college edu- 
cation has been brought to many who otherwise 
could never have had it. Often students are 
enabled to do greater justice to themselves thru 
correspondence study, than in attendance at 
classes. Each student may select his own sub 
jects and progress according to his own ability 
and application. The maximum of personal at 
tention is given each, and many desirable per- 
sonal qualities are developed and encouraged by 
this type of instruction. Books for texts and 
reference may be borrowed from public libraries, 
and a teacher who has ten hours a week to 
devote to self-improvement has no excuse for 
remaining in the class of those who are un- 
trained for their profession. 

Correspondence lessons illustrate the values 
which come from careful preparation and plan- 
ning. Certain fundamental principles are al 
ways kept in mind in the making and adminis- 
tration of each course; individual needs and 
abilities are never lost sight of. Lessons are 
of practically the same degree of difficulty, 
illustrate principles of successful pedagogy in 
the organization, provide for correlation and re 
view, furnish opportunities for the expression 
of initiative and natural aptitudes, and are 
adaptable and interesting. 

Improvement Thru Self Surveys. 

There has come into considerable use of late 
years a scientific and exact way of indicating 
to teachers their weak and strong points—thru 
the use of rating cards. The principal reason 
for using rating cards is “to help teachers to 
help themselves”. One advantage is that the 
eards supply a standard, and further they incul 
eate the objective attitude in supervisors and 
teachers, and set the latter the task of competing 
against their own best records. The continued 
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marking down of weaknesses may awaken ulti- 
mately the most stubborn type of unconscious 
mediocrity to a realization of her condition— 
and probable fate. Rating cards should be 
shown only to the teacher concerned. Duplicate 
copies may be prepared for the reference of the 
teacher herself, and one copy kept on file in 
the superintendent’s office. Every sign of im- 
provement should be noticed and commended. 
Several very good rating cards are now avail 
able, and the points may be arranged on a scale 
of one hundred, or in such form that a graph 
may be constructed showing whether the teacher 
is progressing or falling behind. A simple rat- 
ing card is given below: 

1. General estimate using letters or figures 
evaluating on a total score of one hundred. 

2. Scholarship. 


‘ 
‘ 


Ability to discipline. 


4. Physical aspects of room. 
5. Loyalty. 

6. Ability to instruct. 

7. Preparation of lessons. 
8. Sympathy for pupils. 


9. Willingness to follow directions and re- 


spond to suggestions. 
10. Participation in affairs of community. 
11. Proficiency of pupils. 
12. Growth in efficiency. 


— 


On the opposite side of the card, the superin- 
tendent may enter a record of his visit, using 
th's form or one similar: 


TesGne?. .. 0c ces SCROOl:s +00 ese sae eee 
|. er 
Grades..... Number pupils...... Attitude. ... 
Assignment 

Procedure 


Commendation 
SREERL BORD on cence nccecghenicetnepennue 


Standard tests furnish a good index to the 
ability of a teacher, and their use is becoming 
so general as to enable superintendents to rate 
quite accurately the work of every teacher. 
These tests do much to remove the element of 
uncertainty as to what results are actually be- 
ing secured, and serve to spot the bluffer and 
inefficient at once. At the same time they indi- 
cate what steps should be taken to build up 
the efficiency of the teaching. 


Personal Welfare Factovs 

Careful regard should be given to the personal 
welfare of the teacher if she is to give the best 
service and grow in her chosen profession. By 
all means she should not be burdened with a 
large number of purely mechanical functions— 
often unnecessary—such as rendering long and 
detailed reports, useless grading of papers, 
checking reading lists, drilling children for 
tedious entertainments, and carrying on research 
work from which others expect to reap the bene- 
fit. The motto ought to be to ask the minimum 
of mechanical work only. 

Next, in order to study, teachers should have 
congenial surroundings; quiet, well lighted, ven- 
tilated, comfortable rooms. In rural sections 
the only solution to this problem is often in 
no other way but thru the erection of a teach- 
erage. The state of Washington has done more 
in this particular than any state in the union. 
Over two hundred teacherages have been con- 
structed, and are an admirable feature of an 
extremely progressive school system. When we 
consider the kind of boarding houses to which 
many teachers are compelled to resort it is a 
miracle that they have any desire left for im- 
provement. Frequently in order to find a home 
at all, they are forced to ride from five to eight 
miles, and are forced to spend the time they 
would like to give to study on the road. 

Salaries should be adequate, which means they 
should be very largely increased. It has been 
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the custom when salaries are raised to do this 
as a reward of merit, but it seems that salary 
increases are very useful in securing better 
service. Should not increases be given to reward 
good teachers, but also to make better teach- 
ers? Salary schedules if adopted should be re- 
vised frequently, and should be elastic within 
certain limits. 


A merit system of promotion is difficult to 
work out, and difficult to administer. Rural 
schools have not been classified so as to permit 
the utilization of a merit plan. County super- 
intendents should rank their schools, or group 
them into three or four grades according to the 
desirability of the positions, taking into con- 
sideration salaries, enrollment, accessibility to 
centers, building and equipment, boarding con- 
veniences, and others. Then an effort shoulJ 
be made to provide for the promotion of suc 
cessful and enterprising teachers, and some ma- 
terial recognition given them. A slight motive 
may contribute much to secure increased effort. 


Conditions of Emplcyment. 

Teachers should also be relieved from repeated 
examinations for certificates, provided they make 
use of the necessary agencies to insure they are 
keeping up with the times. It is easy to set 
requirements for this, and to see that they are 
complied with. 
curing higher grades of certificates should be 
held out, and probably but one-third grade paper 
should be issued. Combined with this should 
be some assurance of permanence of employ- 
ment, as without this security teachers are not 


Certainly inducements for se- 
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inclined to feel like preparing themselves 
thru years of labor for a temporary job. At 
least they should be freed from the tyranny of 
any temperamental patron. Under the heading 
of a proper merit system of promotion might be 
included several points, as: 

Contracts for the year of twelve months. 

Annual increase in salary. 

A bonus for attendance at summer schools, 
and credit given for correspondence study. 

Success grades determined by rating cards 
and tests of pupils. 

Promotional tests based on course of study 
and solution of special problems. 

A minimum salary for beginners, and sched- 
ule for others based on rating, experience being 
a factor, but with considerable emphasis on 
professional spirit evidenced in improvement. 

Wages are now so notoriously low that they 
should be supplemented by some provision for 
old age. One would be rash to the point of 
recklessness who would trust to his income from 
school teaching to provide for the period when 
There is little 
to be said in favor of an association of teach 


active service must be given up. 


ers for the purpose of paying annuities, if the 
Under 
such circumstances, the matter can be better 
handie 
ready developed safe and efficient facilities for 
However, if the state 


whole premium is paid by the members. 
by private companies which have al- 
handling such business. 


does its real duty by teachers, it will set aside 
an annual endowment, raised probably from a 


tax on public utilities, equal to the contribution 
from teachers’ salaries, the whole amount be 
ing sufficient to guarantee annuities sufficient 
to furnish adequate incomes for superannuated 
pedagog. Some features of such a law might 
well be: 

Rates based on the mortality tables of Amer 
can actuaries, teachers receiving the benefit 
accruing to select risks. 

A minimum annuity set, for which the state 
pays one-half the premium. 

Optional to teachers to purchase additional 
annuity at cost, there being no maximum. 

A disability clause in the contracts. 

Enforced retirement at sixty-five. 

Optional retirement after thirty years’ service. 

Investment of funds under carefully guarded 
restrictions. 

Business handled by state official as secretary 
of state or auditor. 

In conclusion, it seems that we are not using 
all the available agencies for making better 
teachers, and to arouse members of the profes 
sion to the necessity of an enterprising, forward 
looking, progressive attitude, is the biggest task 
of supervisors. Some reorganization of educa- 
tional forces is necessary before the teaching 
class becomes really professional; there are great 
opportunities for the National Education As 
sociation, and for the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Finally individual should 
their responsibilities; for better 
teachers will give us better schools and improved 


teachers 
appreciate 


conditions of society. 


SCHOOL MORALE 


Martin A. Seymour, Supervising Principal, Brockton, Mass. 


One of our well known American generals in 
the world war was recently talking with a :umber 
of his men, and asked them how they would like 
to return to France and continue fighting. They 
all declared in chorus, “Never again”. “Now,” 
said the general, “suppose I produced a tel gram 
calling for fifty thousand men to return to fight- 
ing at once. How long would it take to get 
them?” “Twenty-four hours, General, and we 
would be there,” was the instantaneous and 
unanimous response. “We are ready to go the 
limit, and will go anywhere for the Stars and 
Stripes”. 

This is the spirit that wins. When the dire 
necessity is made clear, America is ready to re- 
peat, even when the horrible scenes and experi- 
ences of the past four years stand out in bold 
relief so clearly before the eyes of these very 
men. This is the trux American spirit, th 
spirit that wins on the battlefield and for de- 
mocracy. This same loyal spirit, the spirit of 
doing one’s duty, doing and dying for others 
if need be, will sure'v win in the industrial, 
politieal, civil, and religious world. The true 
spirit, reenforced by loyal and intelligent team 
work, is bound to win. It must win for educa- 
tion. 

“Your school has a splendid spirit.” How 
many teachers and school officials have heard 
these words? This means that teachers, pupils. 
parents, and every one interested directly or in 
directly, must be cooperative, and aid in giving 
the best kind of team work for the success of 
the school as a whole. 

To have such a spirit, children must enjoy 
their work, teachers will be eager to see the 
dawn of the first school day of the week rather 
than the last, and parents will find it easier to 
note the strong points rather than the weak. 

Yes, a good spirit within the confines of school 
yards is an asset worth laboring hard and long 
to get. With it, how many schools fail? With- 


Where does 
failure end and success begin? If these ques- 
tions could be intelligently answered, it would 
be equivaic»t to putting an X-ray upon the 
topic under cou: sideration. 

Some educators have concluded after pro- 
longed investigation and observation that the 
spirit in our schools has not been at the high 
water mark during ‘he school year ending June, 
1919. It would not be surprising if this were 
quite generally true because of the very un- 
usual year with its vast toll of life, hardly a 
school or community of any size escaping the 
results. 

If this is true, however, our country must 
have been hard hit educationally, for with the 
drop of school spirit there must have been a 
drop in results accordingly, and our large corps 
of teachers is now confronted with the task of 
catching up the partially broken threads, if such 
a thing is possible, without further deliberation 

Since the war broke out the word “morale” 
has become very common. Singing, lectures, 
good reading, sports, and wholesale entertain- 
ments of all kinds and descriptions have been 
indulged in at a cost of millions of dollars to 
keep the morale of our army and navy at th: 
Our army and navy of- 


vut it, how many schools succeed ? 


highest possible point. 
ficers tell us that good morale means several 
points towards victory. No one cares to dis 
pute this. 

The store-keeper, the mill-owner, the heads of 
great corporations, all business enterprises, the 
church, secret orders, and organizations of every 
description must keep up the morale if any 
marked degree of success is to be their’s. 

If this is true of all such. organizations, surely 
the school, where the young is almost exclusively 
dealt with, can be no exception. How is the 
spirit of the individual, the class, the organiza- 
tion to be raised? Many answers may be given. 
and the composite might then serve as only a 


“partial quotient”. Let us just note a few here, 
and try to put them to a practical test the com- 
ing year. 

(a) Constructive Criticism. The criticism of 
all school officials and supervisors should tend 
toward permanent building for the future. 
There should be a definite purpose in the mind 
of the supervisor, this purpose being determined 
as the result of a broad vision, the supervised 
always Leing made to feel, especially when the 
criticism is adverse, that it is for his or her pro- 
fessional gain, and what is for the individual’s 
gain must be a step in the right direction jr 
the whole system. 

Every teacher must be more competent to- 
morrow than today, and every vacancy must be 
filled with a stronger leader than that one’s 
predecessor, if those connected with this sacred 
work are doing their honest and privileged duty. 

It is better to suggest what we should do 
rather than what we should not do. If we wish 
our boy to stop eating green apples, give him 
ripe ones. 

We have learned that, “might is right,” is 
wrong, and it would seem best to lead by aug- 
gestion rather than playing the role of a dicta- 
tor or commander, if we are to work in fields 
of peace and happiness instead of war and 
terror. 

(b) Cooperation. Two equally strong person- 
alities may make their efforts null and void, no 
matter how well their intentions may be if they 
fail to null together. . 

No enterprise, great or small, can succeed 
without cooperation. Superintendents, when 
making courses of study should work with their 
subordinates; teachers, when beautifying school- 
rooms or yards, should work with their pupi!s. 
The supervisor and supervised must work to- 
gether if growth is anticipated. 

Team work is necessary in athletics if games 
are to be won. A foot-ball team may be com- 
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posed of eleven individual stars, yet the ma- 
jority of games will be lost unless the men work 
together as one, and for the same purpose. 

Team work is particularly important in 
schools where departmental work is carried on. 
If a single teacher is “offside,” the whole sys- 
tem, so far as that school is concerned, is sure 
to lose much of its effectiveness if not doomed 
to total failure sooner or later. 


“In union there is strength,” 


today in the 
schoolroom as well as in our nation at the time 
these words were uttered. 

(c) Commendation. “More flies are caught 
with sugar than vinegar.” When a principal 
or superintendent can honestly say to a teacher, 
“That’s fine,” there is a ring about his words 
that sounds good to almost any one whethe 
she is willing to admit it or pot. A supervisor 
who actually shows his reel appreciation of true 
worth has visions of success. Many a teacher is 
crushed by continuous nagging, and she can no 
more have the right kind of a school spirit than 
a boy who was playing the most disagreeable 
end of the hangman’s game could whistle as a 
sign for his playmate to let him down when he 
had got enough. 

The writer once saw a music teacher standing 
over a class with a stick in hand, and trying 
vainly of course, to make a girl sing when the 
tears were rolling down her cheeks. If she sang 
even a note, the spirit of her singing must have 
been far remote from that which is intended to 
be touched upon in this article. 

Society would be better, our friends more 
friendly, our neighbors more cordial, if we ex- 
pressed our appreciation more freely outside the 
schoolroom as well as in, and a better commun- 
ity spirit would be the result. 

(d) Unselfishness. 


even temporarily, any real value by keeping any 


Do we gain for ourselves, 


helpful suggestion or plan pent up within us, 
so that our particular school or class will show 
up under careful scrutiny to an advantage over 
our neighbor ? 

If we have something good, why not pass it 
If we have learned by experience what 
will or will not work out successfully, why not 


along ? 


hand over the good word to our co-laborer so 
that even he may succeed where we have possi- 
bly failed ? 

Supposing we are so unselfish as to push some 
one higher up the ladder than we have been. 
Is this not an opportunity to raise the school 
spirit rather than keep it down to the dead 
level ? 

We are here for service, and if we mean what 
we say we mean, let us put into practice this 
virtue of unselfishness in all our school work, 
and again enhance the school spirit by playing 
for the team, not self. 

(e) Loyalty. When a superintendent can no 
longer remain loyal to his committee, when 
teachers, principals, and superintendents can no 
longer remain loyal to each other, a permanent 
change should be promptly made. Disloyalty 
will upset tie morale of any school system in 
short order. 

Nothing will crush the home quicker than dis- 
loyalty of father and mother towards each other 
in the presence of their children. 

Loyalty must be adhered to even tho it may 
be at a great cost. There is scarcely a more 
dangerous or poisonous weapon in town, state, 
or nation than disloyalty. A principal must be 
loyal to his teachers and superior officers, and 
this virtue must be reciprocated, if he hopes to 
keep his school from becoming a dismal failure. 

(f) Square Dealings. Fair and honest treat- 
ment meted out to children as well as teachers, 
is one of the greatest assets in discipline. A 
disgruntled boy or girl is rarely found if dealt 
with fairly and honestly. Teachers should be 
very careful that the individual or class with 
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whom they are dealing should clearly under- 
stand the proposition before them, and then 
there is seldom any cause left for complaint if 
the case is dealt with squarely. 

Unjust marking, unfair punishments, or un- 
reasonable requests will make inroads on the 
discipline of a school that are irreparable. 

Superior school officials should always be will- 
ing to do what they, themselves, request of those 
under their direction. It is good to put one’s 
self in the other person’s place occasionally, and 
see how matters look from that viewpoint. Hu- 
man nature does not differ much in different lo- 
calities, and we all like a square deal and have 
a right to expect it. 

One should not use his influence until he gets 
it, and just because an official has the authority 
and power to do a certain thing it may not be of 
sufficient proof why he should do it. 

(g) Conscientious and Earnest Effort. Our 
children have the right to drink from a run- 
ning stream. A teacher, no matter how long 
she may have taught a certain subject or grade, 
must seldom if ever come into class without first 
thoroly having prepared her work for that day. 

One eminently successful teacher of mathe- 
matics says, “I never asked a class to do an 
example until I had first worked this example 
out to completion.” This may seem to some 
over-consciousness, but how many err on the 
other side? It is the earnest, intelligent, con- 
scientious labor every day that brings results. 
Do not too many teachers have the “get by” 
spirit? Teaching is something that requires 
the best one has. “Keeping school” may be 
indulged in by doing very little. To which 
class do I belong? Let each ask and answer 
this question with a clear conscience, and if 
we find ourselves in the wrong class, let us 
step to the other. 

(h) High Ideals. We often hear the expres- 


sion “good enough,” but it would certainly 
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be better for the teaching profession if this 
were obsolete. 

Teachers must hold their children up to their 
very best efforts, be optimistic, yet never satis- 
fied. We must cooperate to help each other per- 
form those duties that we need to perform. 
Principals, superintendents, and teachers must 
work together for this end, and all encourage 
the pupils in every task before them to do their 
best regardless of their marks which too often 
prove so self-satisfying. 

The motto, “Nothing but our best is good 
enough,” should be stamped on every pupil. 

High ideals ever before us go a long way to- 
wards success, and our duty as teachers is only 
partially done if we allow pupils to leave their 
school life without thoroly imbuing within them 
the absolute necessity of having ideals, and hav- 
ing the desire of constantly reaching out for 
them. 

These eight requisites, briefly touched upon, if 
properly applied will go a long way toward 
arousing and holding a proper school spirit, and 
with these built into the foundation of our 
school, success must surely crown our efforts. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS FOR THE N. E. A. 

The National Education Association has ac- 
quired the Guggenheim property on Sixteenth 
and M Streets, Washington, D. C., to be used as 
headquarters. This property was purchased for 
the sum of $98,000. It is now occupied by the 
National Research Council which will retain pos- 
session until July first, 1920. The location is one 
of the most desirable in Washington, being on 
Sixteenth Street, only five blocks from the White 
House and diagonally across the street from the 
home of the National Geographic Society. 

The building is well adapted to the needs of 
the association. It is a beautiful four-story struc- 
ture, 85x42 feet. The heavy walls are of rein- 
forced concrete and brick, and the columns and 
Anish are of heavy oak. The building is of colon- 
ial design and holds its own in a good degree 
with buildings in its vicinity. 
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Playground Activities of the Helena, Montana, Schools. 


The school playground has undreamed possibilities as schoolmen are discovering from year to year. The accompanying illustrations are supplied by 
Supt. John Dietrich of Helena, Mont., and show a few of the activities which have been developed in the schools under his direction. Photograph No. 
1 shows a socialized recitation of an eighth grade—a form of class work, which has worked wonders in breaking up the cold conventionalism of the 
traditional class recitation. Illustration No. 2 is an eighth grade class engaged in outdoor physical exercise. Cut No. 3 is part of a second grade 
reciting on the shaded school lawn. The salutation of the flag is a ceremony which is carried out daily in the Helena schools (Fig. 4). Setting Up 
Drills are part of the physical training required of the eighth grade (Fig. 5). Another typical outdoor class is shown in cut No. 6. Outdoor play is 
not neglected as Figs. 7 and 8 indicate. The play is organized as well as free and time is spent in old and new games and folk dancing. 
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“MY DEAR LESTER’ 


August 25th. 
My Dear Lester: 

Here is the draft for $75 according to your 
request. I am answering at once as I thought 
you might be in need of the money. And then 
the first days of school are busy ones, and I 
wanted this off my mind before that time. 

Now by careful management this money 
should last you till the first payday. It will not 
be necessary to show the young fellows nor the 
young ladies for that matter that you are a 
registered sport. Just keep your board and 
laundry bills paid to date and, if it is necessary 
to secure a textbook or two, don’t try to work 
the book companies. 

I am glad tho, since you had to borrow money, 
you got it out of town. It wont be long till 
you will be strutting round there assuming all 
the rights and privileges of any of the old estab- 
lished business men—men who have made and 
own their thousands—airing your opinions on 
many public questions. If these men know you 
had to borrow the money of the bank where the 
school money is deposited to pay your first 
month’s board, your opinion would have about 
as much weight as a freshman argument in a 
high school mass meeting. 

Your school problems as you find them on your 
arrival in your new field were interesting to 
me. I noted what you had to say about men- 
tioning the condition of the laboratories to the 
president of the board. Now you will not gain 
much personally by running to the individual 
board members puncturing the reputation of 
your predecessor, telling of the shape of the 
permanent record cards, the library, ete. The 
best time if you mention these at all is about 
ten days after school closes next spring. Then 
last year is hardly a fair year to judge matters. 
Most schools, and L think yours is no exception, 
lost about two months and teachers worked holi 
days, Saturdays and over time to make up the 
loss. So if you find things more or less shot up 
just keep your peace and make up your mind 
that it will not occur under your management 
even if we do have the flu again. 

Now I am going to wr-te you a few words 
about your relationship with the ladies. I can 
see you squirm when you read this, but the 
cause is that I am getting close to a sore spot. 
Your town is not so large but that every adult 
in it has every other one classified and rigidly 
graded. The marriageable young women, since 
your election was announced in the local papers, 
have taken a business-like interest in you 
about like the local music dealers have in the 
school when it is announced the South Ward 
will purchase a new piano. In fact there is just 
a little rivalry among them as to the one who 
will draw your company. Young men of your 
caliber are considered M at least as company 
and an I plus or an M minus matrimonial catch 
among the average young women. 

You will have to use some fairly good head 
work to manage the school efficiently from the 
start. Why even from the tone of your letter, 
it will take you months to find and repair all the 
equipment. The eyes of the town are on you as 
they will not be again. People are forming their 
judgment, getting ready to compare you with 
the town’s long list of ex-superintendents. Dur- 
ing this protracted public examination you will 
have no time for dignified auto rides thru coun- 
try lanes with your lady love. You might be 
able to do this in other occupations but yours 
is a peculiar occupation. 


After the town has graded you and the grade 


A. Boyd 


is written upon the permanent record card and 
duly indexed, it might be all right to ease off 
gradually, especially if you can select a young 
woman who will not require more than three or 
four hours per week of your time and one who 
has a car in the family so there will not be a 
great longing on her part for joy rides. Now 
don’t be a cheap fellow, but just remember that 
you are not working on a commission and that 
it is a long time without a payday between June 
and October. 

I want you to be careful in school. High 
school girls have been known to flirt even with 
the superintendent. I suppose I am more par- 
ticular about this love making business than 
the average, but years ago I followed a man who 
acquired an unsavory reputation for familiarity 
with girls. During my first year, whenever a 
woman, either pupil or teacher, entered my 
office, I could hear, if at recess or before or 
after school, significant laughter and frequently 
I caught a pair of eyes looking over the edge 
of the window. It seemed they expected to 
catch me at any time with my arms round a 
girl. Of course one could have punished these 
children or have given them formal talks full 
of stale platitudes, but these were the things, 
| was told, my predecessor did. In my crude 
way, the only thing, it seemed, to do was to 
leave the girls alone so I just let the boys laugh 
and look till they were convinced there was 
nothing doing. 

So the board has turned over to you the prob- 
lem of securing the rest of the teachers and you 
are still short three in the high school. This is 
one of the changes in administration since you 
entered the service two years ago. It will take 
you some time to adjust yourself to so much 
power as is now conferred upon the superintend- 
ent even in the most insignificant town. 

Now I want you to jump right into this work. 
Superintendents have talked of power for years, 
in fact it has been an ideal held up ever since 
I took my first, lessons in administration. The 
war has brought it to us small fry as perhaps 
nothing else could. So just lie awake nights 
thinking of the highest standards for good 
teachers so this power can be retained. 

I am not yet an old man—I think I am not— 
and yet for two years where I first tried to act 
as Superintendent, the board would send me 
out of the room when they began to elect the 
teachers. I was no more consulted as to my 
choice than the old cat at home when my brother 
and I decided to drown some of her kittens. 
Do you know I felt like slamming the door be- 
hind me as you know a boy will occasionally 
do who leaves the room disgusted about some- 
thing. Then they would proceed to play 
nepotism and elect the nieces and nephews of 
their political friends. This was conducted so 
openly that it hardly provoked comment in the 
average small town. 

As I was trying to tell you this has changed. 
Teachers are now so scarce that boards are glad 
to shift the responsibility of securing them to 
someone else. For over two years no man has 
come to me to secure a position for a relative or 
a friend. If friends come now it is usually to 
have the teacher released so that she can accept 
a government position or an office job at better 
pay. I want to say nearly all the favoritism 
has been squeezed out of the schools in recent 
years. If there is any politics today, the poli- 
ticians are after bigger game than our little 
preserve has to offer. 


So you have been having a time securing these 
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high school teachers—have worked for weeks, 
spent perhaps twenty-five dollars for telephone 
calls and telegrams and have contracted with 
one. And they ask you all kinds of questions, 
your theories about teaching, about securing 
rooms, whether they are modern or not, with 
the best of families. And you say one asked if 
you were married. And you have employed two 
recently and both resigned within 24 hours. By 
the way, I would like to have the name of the 
one who sent a telegram of her resignation 
collect. 

I was much interested in that first board 
meeting you have had since your election and 
all were present. I would say that was a good 
indication. But you do not like the way one 
Mr.. Prewett investigated the bills and found a 
dollar error. You feel perhaps he is inclined 
to fault finding and are just a little peeved at 
his action. 

Now then there is a possibility he is a cheap 
meddlesome Mickie of some kind—his business 
and standing in the community will indicate 
that—but I wouldn’t hesitate to bet he will 
prove your best friend on the board. The very 
fact that he investigates so closely each bill is 
a mighty good thing for you in starting into 
this business. This training will save you many 
embarrassing situations later. It seems you are 
going to learn right from the start that you must 
know every detail of every bill—whether or not 
you used your best judgment in securing this 
stuff—got the best at the lowest cost and that 
you needed this material worse than anything 
else. It seems from your letter he didn’t com- 
plain about the expenditure of money but just 
tried to find out what prices were quoted to you 


on that floor oil, crayon, ete., before you made 
the order. 


Right here you can learn a fine lesson. Show 
this man in particular and the board in general 
that you are a good purchasing agent, that you 
have some money sense. You see most of these 
men are purchasing agents for themselves. They 
know an error or two means the loss of a season’s 
profit. They know too that it is possible to 
drive good bargains. So if you can measure 
up in a way to their standard you have made 
“a long two bagger to right field in the first 
inning.” 

While I am writing about boards let me sug- 
gest that you be at all times absolutely on the 
square with yours. Altho I have been teaching 
and superintending for years, I had an oppor- 
tunity while the war was on to get a new angle 
on school boards. Some of the Red Cross rooms 
in our town were in the rear end of the bank 
where the school money was deposited and the 
president of the board at that time was the 
cashier of the bank. I had a little Red Cross 
work assigned me and would on Saturdays work 
in these back rooms. Now I did not exactly 
eaves drop—I didn’t have to—but I usually did 
stop work to listen. “How’s school?” the cashier 
would say as he counted out the money for the 
teacher. It was highly interesting to me to hear 
her open up. If any one had a petty grievance 
against the management it was sure to come 
out. Next would come a high school boy to 
make a deposit and there would come that same 
question—“How’s school?” and sometimes the 
boy would open up—wasn’t “getting anything 
out of that biology course, just didn’t under- 
stand it, tried to drop it and the principal 
wouldn’t let me, etc.” Then along about noon 
one Saturday a business man came in. “Why 
don’t the board fix the radiators in Grade Four? 
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My girl says it’s cold all the time, that the jani- 
tor and the superintendent came in about two 
weeks ago, looked at the leaking radiator and 
haven’t done a thing since.” 

I also had some work to do in thé county 
clerk’s office and he too was a board memper. 
I heard the same thing there. I think you get 
my point. These board members hear school all 
the time. They get about the same informa- 
tion the average newspaper gives—the sensa- 
tional, the unusual, the irregular happenings— 
and I want to say each member could pass a 
better examination on these at any time that 
you could yourself. Now the substance I want 
you to get out of all these words, my boy, is to 
be honest with the board. Before any one asks 
a question he knows about as much as you do 
of the affair. Own up to your mistakes and 
Just present the facts of the case 





omissions. 
a little stronger if anything than they are and 
you will not go amiss. 

I recollect very clearly the time I tried to 
work my board and the embarrassing conse- 
quences. It was in the same town where the 
President sent me out when the board had the 
elections. Bill Stone was president. He landed 
in this country from Scotland when eight years 
of age and had never attended school a day 
since. But he had amassed over half a million 
dollars and had a stock of hand-picked, self 
tested information few men in this life are able 
to acquire. He was president of the Farmers’ 
bank and had been a member of the board at 
the time of which I am writing for 38 years, 
and had been president for more than two 
decades. He was also local democratic boss and 
had been at one time a candidate for congress 
on this ticket. Nothing happened in this town 
he did not know about it first. Not a man ran 
for office nor a deputy was appointed till he had 
Bill’s ok. 

I was speaking, I believe, of honesty. Well, 
Bill had a local reputation for honesty that 
would have made Lincoln’s look like a crook’s. 
I want you to see that he was very much of a 
man. Now the other members of that board 
were just there to make up the quorum. In the 
first place no one could be elected who did not 
meet with Bill’s approval, and he usually se- 
lected good gentlemen, 
financially or politically indebted to him. 

He was interested in schools, in fact, it was 
said, they were his hobby. He made the first 
talk at the beginning of high school each year 
and presented all the prizes and medals the 
pupils won and the diplomas at the close of the 
year. He had sold the tickets to every school 
entertainment for a generation and it never 
cost Jim Crabtree, wife and e'ght childrep more 
than fifty cents to see any performance. 

Besides these qualifications Bill was long on 
economy. You could have put all the laboratory 
equipment the high school had in a flour sack. 
The library looked imposing but it was com- 
posed mainly of vaxious editions of the Con- 
gressional Record, Department of Agriculture 
reports and many castaways from the numerous 


Sunday-school-going 


donations the school had had. 

Now if you will just keep reading I shall 
sometime get to the point about my deception. 
I started in to jar loose the funds for supplies 
from that board. I was young, hot headed, un- 
disciplined in the school o 
knew about what to expect from me, as a new 
superintendent was elected nearly every spring. 
He told me when I moved to town, we would 
have to go light this year on the incidental 
expenses as the board had to pay this fall about 
a thousand dollars for pavement along the ward 


¢ 


experience. Bill 


building. 
I went round a few days later to see the 
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board about the laboratory supplies and some 
library books. These men talked quite favor- 
ably, in fact they had received a number of 
cussings from really progressive citizens about 
the needs of the school. But when we had the 
My esti- 
mate for books and laboratory supplies was cut 
After school had begun, I had 
to ask for some seats and blackboards and again 


board meeting not one spoke a word. 
squarely in two. 


they cut the estimate in two. 

About this time I conceived an idea. I would 
double my estimate and just let them prune. | 
needed maps. At the first regular board meet- 
ing after school had begun I presented my case 
and was told to get figures and present them 
at the next meeting. I got the figures and a 
“You 
Go after all the 


Them three ain’t all the map com- 


month later presented my case again. 
ain’t got half the facts yet. 
companies. 
panies there is in this country,” said the presi- 
dent. 

It looked to me like the delay was a way to 
put me off. 
I told each my needs. 


I wrote the companies again and 
One wrote their agent 
was in the state and would call soon. 

Well, he came and we went down to have the 
We talked a 
half hour or more in which time each of us 
But the meet- 
I had made out a list of maps 


president call a special meeting. 


expressed himself rather freely. 
ing was called. 
I needed, studied the prices closely and then 
doubled my estimate. That meeting was one 
of the stormiest I ever attended. We had the 
best maps in the school before the board to com- 
pare with the new ones. 

I might mention in passing that my decep- 
tion was not my only break before the board 
at this time. After the agent and Bill had 
stopped their row, I 
make a few remarks, about the treatment of 
the children and the teaching we could do “with 
just a little damned old junk like that (pointing 
I didn’t mean to 


But my cuss word 


was given a chance to 


to the maps) to work with.” 
swear. It was an accident. 
tickled Bill. 


joined in. 


He started to laugh and the rest 


“T’ve seen”, said he, “a lot of socalled super- 
intendents and have listened to their fool ideas 


We had one who 


always wanted to slip in a prayer somewhere 


as a member of this board. 


during the meeting and we had one who or 
dered the beer on his reelection. gut this is 
the first cussin’ superintendent we ever had. 
I'll be asked soon to recommend a murderer as 
minister of the Methodist Church.” 

Then we began to get together. Bill asked 
me if | knew what I wanted and I told him I 
did and it would cost $300 and after a brief dis- 
cussion they voted the entire amount,—no trim- 
mings, no questions, and they at once adjourned. 
I was afraid to go to Bill and I was afraid not 
to but 1 went and again we were rather free 
in personalities. I got this map deal untangled 
but I learned right there to talk facts. 

You seem to be deploring the small amount 
of money the board allowed you for laboratory 
supplies. My guess is the amount you secured 
compares very favorably with the other towns 
especially at a time like this. Now keep in 
mind you have been working for Uncle Sam 
who has spent a tremendous amount freely and 
you may be just a little spoiled. Now do not 
misunderstand me. I know you need the things 
mentioned, the board knows something too of the 
needs but with the salaries higher than they 
have ever been in history and still going up, 
the school with constitutional limits on taxation, 
has to stop shelling out the coin sometime. | 
am just mentioning this so you will not say too 
much locally about your town or board being 
“tightwads.” Many superintendents, and teach- 
ers as well, discount themselves in the eyes of 
the public about fifteen per cent the first week 
by criticizing on the school and the town. This 
talk usually results in antagonism and the new 
man needs about all the support he ean get. 
My point is you will see the tax limit, the much 
larger salaries, the added expenses for inci- 
dentals and will be considerate. This does not 
mean you will discontinue making demands but 
that you will look at conditions. 

Now write me soon after your school starts 
and tell me how you are getting along. 

Your uncle, 


Ben Tivis. 
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© Underwood & Underwood, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SCHOOL 
While the average school boy still trudges unwilling to school, the above illustration shows one apparently 


happy little chap who came to school in September by the latest method of travel. 





TRANSPORTATION DE LUXE, 


He is Seymour Cox, Jr., 


and his mother (center) brought him from Texas to a New York boarding school by aeroplane, 
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The Opportunity of Education in Medical Inspection 


R. W. Fairchild, State Normal, Stevens Point, Wis. 


The Inspector’s Qualifications. 

The medical inspector, or inspectors, must 
likewise not be practicing physicians of the com- 
munity. Their time is too limited and a school 
inspector must be able to devote all his time 
to the work. He should have special prepara- 
tion for this work and have a genuine interest 
in school health problems that he may the more 
readily coordinate his work with the general 
administration of the school. In 1912 Prof. 
Hill of Tulane University, at a meeting of the 
American School Hygiene Association, made the 
astounding statement that only 9 per cent of the 
medical profession had gone farther than the 
high school in their academic education. Much 
of this evil has been remedied by the present 
day entrance requirements of our leading medi- 
eal schools. It will cost money to get a worth- 
while inspector but a good, capable, tactful man, 
thoroughly educated for the work is the best 
investment a school board can make for much 
of the future of their children, both physically 
and mentally is in his hands. School boards 
cannot afford to start this important work in 
their community with a failure, for you either 
make or break the path to success in hygienic 
improvement for years to come. Indeed, it is 
scarcely too much to expect that men especially 
trained as school medical inspectors will be 
available in the near future, now that trained 
school nurses are offered to the public. 

The problem of the school nurse is one of 
ever increasing proportions. Some schools have 
made a comparative failure of the whole plan 
of medical inspection by neglecting to provide 
for this essential part of the program. Little 
success from mere medical inspection, except 
perhaps in small centers of population, may be 
expected unless the follow-up system is used to 
see that directions are carried out. Otherwise 
time and money spent for examination purposes 
will prove valueless. The school nurse is in- 
valuable in getting out into the community, 
getting information, making explanations, or- 
ganizing mothers’ clubs and in general forming 
the connecting link between the school and the 
community. This in most communities has been 
the popular and paying part of the organization 
of health supervision. On the other hand it is 
the phase of the organization that has made 
some communities bitterly opposed to medical 
inspection, merely because they have judged the 
system by the short-comings of one individual, 
who being human, perhaps failed to use good 
judgment at all times. There are poor nurses 
and poor physicians just as there are poor 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers,—in fact, poor in- 
dividuals in all walks of life. It is obvious that 
if we measured the work and value of a profes- 
sion by some one individual we would in a ma- 
jority of instances get a much abused concep- 
tion. Results of the profession and the ac- 
complishments of its members as a body must 
be our measure. 

The Teacher a Success Factor. 

Undoubtedly the ultimate success or failure of 
such a system of medical inspection rests upon 
the individual teacher, for her interest and co- 
operation are absolute essentials to the accom- 
plishment of the desired results. Such educa- 
tional institutions as normals, colleges and uni 
versities that include in their work the training 
of teachers, have been shamefully neglectful in 
requiring any study of school hygiene. 
of these schools of higher learning are endeavor- 
ing to make amends for this gross mistake on 
their part by now placing due emphasis on this 
work. Some normals have even gone so far as 


Some 


(Conclusion) 


to require school hygiene of students in all de- 
partments as a requisite for graduation. These 
schools are to be congratulated. Let others 
awake to the realization of their true function,— 
the preparation of teachers of genuine value to 
school and community who will be an aid in 
increasing both the physical and mental powers 
of their scholars. The time is not far distant 
when school boards will refuse to hire a teacher 
who has not had some work in hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Imagine, if you can, teachers standing before 
our school children today who know positively 
nothing of the working and care of their own 
bodies. Absurd, you may say, but that is ex- 
actly the condition with fully 15 per cent of 
them according to investigation made. Yet 
school boards will hire such individuals to gov- 
ern the health of their children and their 
neighbors’ children for a considerable portion of 
the waking hours of the child. We pay experts 
good wages, not merely to repair machinery, but 
to keep it in such shape that there will not be 
need to close down the plant for repairs. We 
want only those who understand machinery. We 
would eliminate the novice who had no knowl- 
edge of machinery and little interest in its care. 
Why would it not be just and feasible to elimi- 
nate those who do not understand and have an 
interest in the care of the human mechanism 
of sufficient degree to avoid such oceasions of 
“repair”? Do we consider a human life and 
its happiness as inferior to a machine and its 
motor efficiency? It would often appear so. 

The time will come in the near future when 
the teacher without a knowledge of at least the 
fundamentals of school hygiene will be forced to 
seek a position in some remote, unsanitary, dis- 
-»ase-ridden, self-satisfied community, if such 
communities still exist, or change her vocation. 
Education certainly does not want such. They 
are not a credit to their profession, their school, 
their community or themselves—just parasites 
on a great self-respecting public. Undoubtedly 
communities will want only those teachers who 
will aid in the conservation of the lives of their 
boys and girls. 

Altho a rather dark picture of present condi- 
tions, it is one that is illustrated in the major- 
ity of our schools where good fortune and a 
willingness to merely “get along” have covered 
up much that would be distasteful to a com- 
munity interested in its schools. Let us hope 
that school boards in the introduction of medi- 
cal inspection will along with the school phy- 
sician and school nurse, consider the even 
greater problem of the preparation and interest 
of the individual teacher as to school hygiene. 
Otherwise, it may bear repeating, it will be time 
and money wasted and the public so prejudiced 
that many years may elapse before the system 
‘an again even be considered. 

Requisites of a Good System. 

There are several requisites to a system oi 
medical inspection that are worthy of consider- 
ation here, tho slightly related to reasons for 
instituting such a system as previously dis- 
cussed. 

1. An adequate system of medical inspection 
should provide physical examinations which will 
uncover anatomic, physiologic and hygeniec con- 
ditions that affect health of school children. An 
examination of anthropologic nature cannot take 
An ex- 
amination that is statistical rather than advis- 
ory is of little use to the child or the school. 
The system should be practical and fit local 


the place of a medical examination. 
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conditions and needs. A system that exists on 
paper alone is absolutely worthless. 

2. <A follow-up system after advice is essen- 
tial. It should be known that some result is 
attained so the child year after year will not 
come with the same note from the medical in- 
spector regarding defective teeth or faulty vi- 
sion. Find out if paternal promises have been 
made good. 

3. No system can be complete that only eda- 
cates the parent and child in ways of hygienic 
living, but it must also educate to a sympathetic 
and co-operative relationship with the system. 
The majority of the people in a given com- 
munity must be in intelligent sympathy with 
medical inspection in the schools or the system 
cannot last. Reasons must be given for plans 
and actions, for the parents and children are 
entitled to it. Medical inspection is, after all, 
a force working for a better educational stand- 
ard in personal hygiene. It is a mistake to 
teach hygiene in the recitation room and not 
point out the relationship between that and 
medical inspection. For example, the teacher 
discusses in class the importance of clean teeth 
and stops at that point, while the medical in- 
spector continues to find dirty teeth. The two 
should work together. 

In the organization of medical inspection, 
naturally the administration of the system is 
of primary concern. As already stated, medi- 
cal inspection should be intimately related to 
the educational system of the community. Ii 
should take a place in the school curriculum 
and be under the same responsible control that 
covers other units of the curriculum. It should 
be closely related to the absences from schocl 
and the follow-up work must be effective. I[f 
such inspection is to have an educational in- 
fluence on the hygienic habits of the schcol 
child, then its plan of instruction should be 
under the supervision of the school authorities. 
Since the results of medical inspection are so 
directly related to the sucecss of the sehool 
child in his school work, and thus to the suc- 
cess of the school as a whol, then surely this 
hygienic control should be a part of the very 
organization of the school itself. 

Administrative Details. 

The minor and exacting details of the admin- 
istration of medical inspection of schools must 
be left largely to the individual school which 
will be governed by the nature of the needs of 
the community. Size, location, chief vocations, 
nature of the population, and finances available 
will be a few of the factors influencing methods 
of administration. However, a few suggestions 
are applicable to the average community. 

Under the chief executive of the school sys- 
tem there should be a director of the whole 
work, preferably the full-time school physician 
or possibly the head of the hygiene depart- 
ment. Under this direction other physicians, if 
others are needed, the nurses, the supervisors and 
the teachers will work. The nature of the work 
to be accomplished and the methods to be em- 
ployed must first be understood by all doctors, 
nurses and teachers and at least some idea of 
standardizing the work set forth in a prelimi- 
nary meeting or meetings. After the initial in- 
spection at the opening of the school year, ocea- 
sional general and more numerous special 
inspections by nurses and teachers will suffice. 
After the preliminary general inspection of 
scholars is completed, a sanitary inspection of 
the buildings and their surroundings should be 
made for it is useless to eliminate the undesir- 
able from the individual and expose him and 
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his fellow pupils to continual aptitude of re- 
occurance of maladies from unhygienic and un- 
sanitary surroundings. 


Next must come the important task of curing 
and correcting all possible defects that have been 
revealed by the examinations and the making 
of recommendations in these instances as well 
as those cases of such nature that modification 
of their school work is necessary. The correc- 
tive work is aided thru home cooperation and 
the follow-up work of the school nurse. 

During this time the great educational cam- 
paign along the liue of prevention can be waged 
in the school by the teachers. 

Thus a possible program would include: 

1. Complete examination of all school chil- 
dren. 

2. An inspection and improvement of the 
immediate environment to decrease further dif- 
ficulties. 

8. Elimination or correction of remediable 
difficulties. 

4. Modification of work and environment for 
those having non-remediable difficulties. 

5. Education to aid in prevention of many 
future difficulties. 

Under such a program there would be little 
opportunity for deficiencies to escape and un- 
doubtedly the health conditions of the com- 
munity would be improved in a remarkably 
short time. 

Records and Reports. 

As to the matter of records, the concensus 
of opinion today is that the less red tape and 
complexity of system, the better the work ac- 
complished. We have ceased to measure the 
efficiency of any system, as we have been guilty 
of in the past, by the variety and complexity of 
cards used and the office force and equipment 
it takes to handle them. Many cards, forms, 
schedules and blanks of every possible nature 
have been devised with the idea of meeting some 
particular need, and undoubtedly they do, but 
they can be nothing more than suggestive as 
every community has its particular problems. 
Often these cards and the record compiled are 
understood only by the person making then. 
Simplicity is worth much when the problem of 
individual health and its understanding by all 
concerned is at stake. However, there is some 
common information that should be provided on 
a single card of considerable size, which is con- 
sidered better than many and scattered smaller 
ones, as a permanent record. Such materia! 
would include the name, address, age, school. 
nationality, etc., of the child. A space should 
be reserved for the mere statement in figures 
explaining the scholastic record of the child for 
purposes of coordination with the medical sys- 
tem. A still larger portion of the card should 
be used for the recording of physical difficulties 
found, together with the date, recommendation 
and aame of the inspector. Still of greater im- 
portance, there should be a space where result- 
ing action from the examination and recom- 
mendation can be listed. These cards should 
be kept in the office of the chief school execu- 
tive and not scattered around among various 
buildings, as any information desired may be 
had by consulting this office. Temporary forn 
blanks for the reports of inspectors and nurses 
and blanks for recommendations to parents wil! 
also be needed. Other cards and information 
may easily be added at the option of the school 
authorities, as the above is indicated on a mini- 
mum basis, care being taken to avoid obscurity 
of the health side by too much complexity of 
records. 

A report should be made annually, at least, 
to the public. They are entitled to know the 
progress made and will generally be found to 
be interested in it. This report should be very 
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complete but not overburdened with irksome de- 
tail and should be impersonel in nature. 
Standards and Costs. 

Standardization of the system of medical in- 
spection within a particular school organization 
should be accomplished if possible. This is 
vastly easier to say than to do, but for the sake 
of comparisons and adjustments it is highly de 
sirable. Further, it will avoid any accusation 
of unfair methods and di-crimination against 
any part of the community, where it is so large 
that more than one inspector or nurse is work- 
ing and where various teachers must do a con- 
siderable part of the work. Standardization will 
give strength to the system as it will be re 
garded more in its entirety and not as to its 
detailed parts, thus avoiding much discussion 
and abuse on the part of skeptics of the system. 

The question of expenditures for such a sys- 
tem must be left to the discretion of individual 
school authorities. It is not a question of 
getting a system at a minimum figure but 
getting something worth while that will bring 
results. The director of this work is ranked 
just below the chief educational executive and 
hence should be paid accordingly. A good di 
rector is worth all that can be paid him; a poor 
one is valueless even if he donates his services. 
Outside of inspectors and nurses, the expendi- 
tures should be slight for operation as office 
expense for the average system in the average 
sized community should be but little additional 
to that already required. Enter the work on 1 
broad basis with plenty of confidence born of 
the success in many other communities and 
success will crown sincere efforts in any com- 
munity, without exception. 

Many hygiene authorities have long had in 
mind their ideal of a system of health control 
in this country, selecting much of it from the 
valuable features of foreign systems. Such a 
program of assembled ideals surprise us as to 
their ease of utilization, both individually and 
collectively, and would undoubtedly present the 
following : 

Elements of Health Control. 

1. A universal system of medical inspection 
established by the national government and 
standardized as much as possible. 

2. Mandatory and not simply permissive 
laws. 

3. A law or laws covering inspection for all 
mental as well as physical faculties and divi 
sions of the body. 
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AIDS FOR THE SMALL-CITY SUPERIN 
TENDENT. 


“A superintendent of schools with a Ford is 
as good as two without. And the superintendent 
with a Ford and an office girl is as good as threc 
without that equipment. 

“If I were on a school board I should insist 
that the superintendent have clerical assistance. 
good, competent help. It is mighty poor busi- 
ness to pay a superintendent several thousand 
dollars a year and then permit or even compel 
him to do the work of an office girl. It is bad 
for the schools and fatal for the superintendent. 
I know men of excellent ability who have grad- 
ually petered out because the office habit became 
constitutional with them. The telephone, excuse 
cards, and occasional reprimands kept them busy 
from morning till night, while most of this a 
bright girl could have done even better. 

“A superintendent should superintend, should 
he not? And that no longer means to gumshoe 
around with a wise look. It involves the prepa- 
ration of much material that calls for office help. 
If I were on a school board, therefore, I would 
see to it that the superintendent’s office was fur- 
nished with up-to-date equipment and sufficient 
help. Money spent for a good superintendent is 
the best investment that a board can make. But 
the investment in office help and equipment 
stands hardly second, for it multiplies the super- 
intendent’s efficiency several hundred per cent.” 
—J. M. Munson, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Michigan. 


4. Careful attention to control and preven 
tion of contagious diseases. 

5. Hygiene and sanitation of buildings and 
surroundings of schools. 

6. Compulsory study of school hygiene by all 
school teachers. 

7. Full-time, well-paid, and specially trained 
school physicians. 

8. Sufficient number of school physicians to 
enable them to give a considerable amount of 
personal attention to small groups. 

9. School nurses, properly qualified to aid in 
the follow-up work. 

10. School feeding. 

11. Treatment at public expense in cases of 
real need. 

12. Auxiliary and Open-air school for spe- 
cial classes of children. 

13. Provision for special research in school 
hygiene problems. 

14. Special attention given to rural school 
inspection. 

15. Introduction of such medical inspection 
into and to include all secondary schools. 

16. The system made to reach all private 
and parochial schools as well as public schools. 

17. More purposive physical education as a 
cooperative agency with the medical authorities. 

18. Provision of adequate funds (nation, 
state and community) to make the system ef- 
fective. 

19. Development of “supervision” to replace 
“inspection.” 

20. The entire system under the direction 
and control of the educational authorities of 
the community governed by the head of the 
schools. 

All of the above are to be found in active op 
eration in from one to several countries of the 
world, tho no single nation has as yet reached 
a full development of even fifty per cent of 
them within its own system. All of these items 
are very possible and likewise very essential to 
a well rounded organization for the conservation 
of health. In the United States, with its wide 
range of territory, variety of climate and 
typography, variance in industrial and social 
conditions, together with its great cosmopolitan 
population scattered thru approximately 
fifty smaller “nations,” the task of forming such 
a system is gigantic. At the present time, how 
ever, some parts of the country may be found 
utilizing in a complete manner different phases 
of the above suggestive program, until the pro 
gram would seemingly resolve itself into more 
of a development and general dissemination of 
the proper methods thruout this nation. Such 
action would place the United States at the 
head of all nations of the world for most of 
them have been able to only develop a few 
specific parts of the entire ideal regardless of 
the fact that many of the countries naturally 
lend themselves readily to the project through 
their size and nature of population. The solu 
tion of the problem in the United States is in 
a very concise form,—a centralization of the 
educational system under federal control. 

Medical inspection of schools must be looked 
upon as an expedient made necessary by condi 
tions existing today in our schools and among 
our school population, but one that will be fol 
lowed by medical SUPERVISION when the 
parents of tomorrow shall have been taught the 
principles of hygiene and right living as they 
When 


schoolrooms, school curricula and the home it 


should be taught in our schools today. 


self no longer act as predisposing causes of dis 
ease and inefficiency, we will have attained what 
nature has every right to demand,—individuals 
While working to 
ward this seeming ideal, however, we must 


keep in mind the present generation, acting 
(Concluded on Page 105 


sound in mind and body 
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Entering the doors of a building given over 
to the purposes of education, what is your first 


comment? You remark to yourself whether the 
building is dark and gloomy or light and cheer- 
ful, whether the air is cold and heavy with the 
socalled schoolhouse odor, or whether it is warm 
and fresh. These realities force themselves upon 
your attention and your nerves exaggerate the 
importance of these first impressions to the 
credit. or discredit of the building. 

Tf on entering the school building you feel 
that the building is not over cheerful, how must 
it impress the child occupants with their delicate 
and impressionable organs? If on the contrary 
you see that the building is good to look upon, 
that the sun shines into the corridors with all 
its health-giving powers, that there is the visible 
evidence of cleanliness, so that you hardly ap 
preciate that you have come from the great airy 
out-of-doors into a structure shut in by four 
walls, you are ready to study the conditions 
that act upon you with a view to discover the 
intelligence which has created a situation where 
the habits and tastes of the children are formed 
in an atmosphere of cleanliness, refinement and 
cheer, which must influence every thought and 
word of the child and help to bring self-com- 
mand in whatever direction his energy may take 
in the formation of his habits and tastes. 

The discovery has been made that a school 
building properly arranged for the instruction 
of the pupil is not the product of a successful 
contractor, that it is not the result of the imagi- 
nation of a clever architect, that it is not the 
result of the isolated plan of an instructor sure 
in his thought that his particular scheme is to 
revolutionize the methods of teaching youth. 
But the successful school building has developed 
slowly from the conscientious effort of the archi- 
tects to give buildings which will permit all the 
educational processes to be carried on with care- 
ful consideration for the relations of the differ- 
ent activities and for the healthful growth of 
the child. And school hygiene is largely re 
sponsible for the transformation in the planning 
of school buildings in the United States during 
the past fifty years. 

It has been the attempt of the N. E. A. 
Committee on Standardization of Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction to ascertain the 
simple basic standards that underlie the com 
plexity of information that came from its study 
and tabulation of the plans of 150 school build 
ings already erected in 26 states. 

These States are: 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Ohio 
Oregon 


California 
Connecticut 


Delaware Pennsylvania 


Florida Missouri Texas 
Illinois Nevada Utah 
Indiana New Hampshire Vermont 
Kansas New Jersey Washington 
Maine New York Wisconsin 
Maryland North Dakota : 


It is largely the result of the influence of 
school hygiene, considered in its broad meaning, 


Note—This valuable paper, read before the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene, N. FE. A., at Milwaukee, recounts 
some of the anthor’s findings in studying several hun 
dred schoolhouses for the Committee on Standardiza 
tlon of Schoolhouse Planning and Construction. 


Frank Irving Cooper, A. I. A. 
Boston, Mass. 


that has changed the aims, the methods, and the 
conception of the work of the school. It is this 
change, where it has touched the school build- 
ing, that has been noted by the Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning in its 
study of schoolhouse plans that we shall attempt 
to set forth in this paper. 


The Committee on Standardization in its 
critical examination of the modern school plant 
finds that an infinite diversity and wonderful 
complexity in plan has resulted from the effort 
to make the modern school building to meet 
the changing curriculum. This effort to meet 
real needs has been noted in the arrangement 
and size of the rooms, in the means for light- 
ing, both natural and artificial; in the ambitious 
devices for bettering the heating and ventilation 
of the schoolrooms, work rooms, auditorium, 
gymnasium and toilet rooms; in the omission of 
all basements except such as are required for the 
heating and ventilating plant; in the better 
equipment of the toilet rooms and the care .to 
see that they are light and are so situated as 
to receive sun baths; in the placing of clothing 
in separate compartments where it may be dried 
and aired; in the provision of rest rooms and 
teachers’ rooms equipped with proper toilet fa- 
cilities; in the including of rooms for the medi- 
cal examiner, school nurse, and dentist; in the 
adjustable school furniture; in the most appreci- 
ated equipment of the modern school, baths, 
shower, tub and plunge; in the providing of 
rooms for physical exercise; in the open-air 
room; and one of the most beneficial of all ac- 
tivities, in the providing of facilities for the 
school lunch. 


The Lighting Problem. 
To solve the problem of lighting of school- 
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dertaken by Professor Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of Chicago. His work as laid 
out covers not only the determination of the 
amount of light desirable for reading, but fur- 
ther to determine how the building should be 
constructed, how the sources of light should be 
arranged, in order that the required amount of 
light might be secured in the various rooms. 
The Society of Illuminating Engineers in a 
report issued in 1917 laid down the following 
standards for the illumination of classrooms, 
study rooms, libraries, laboratories, blackboards, 
ete. 
With day light 
Minimum Ordinary practice 
Foot Candles Foot Candles 
6 7 to 12 


While the investigation of Professor Freeman 
is incomplete, sufficient data has been secured 
to show that the amount of illumination called 
for by the Engineers’ Society is seldom attained 
in the rooms mentioned except for positions near 
the windows. 


The study of the general problem of the light- 
ing of schoolrooms is being carried on by Pro- 
fessor Freeman in two ways; first, by a survey 
of illumination of rooms in existing buildings 
and second, by the study of illumination in a 
model room where such factors as the size and 
illumination of the window space, the color of 
the walls, and the effect of different positions 
in the room can be studied conveniently. 

The study of existing rooms shows great vari- 
ance and it is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to secure comparable data. A specimen of this 
type of comparison from the survey of school 
buildings by Professor Freeman is represented 
by the following: 


Comparison of the Illumination Under Varying Conditions. 


Window 
floor Orienta- 
Rm. Hour Weather Ratio tion 

A 2.00 Rain .393 West 
A 2.00 Clear 393 West 
B 2.10 Rain .353 North 
B 2.10 Clear .353 North 
Cc 2.55 Rain .353 North 
C 2.55 Clear .353 North 
D 2.30 Rain .252 East 
D 2.30 Clear .252 East 
E 2.45 Rain 307 South 
E 2.45 Clear 307 South 
F 1.50 Clear .272 West 
G ,.00 Clear 188 East 


rooms there are all kinds of opinions clamoring 
for recognition. There have been experiments 
at uniform illumination, unilateral lighting, 
lighting by windows on two or three sides, roof 
lighting, and lighting by windows high up in 
the walls. Each one has its vigorous upholders, 
who are probably not all right. But with the 
demand on the eye that modern life makes, it 
is of great importance that in the schoolroom 
there be adapted the kind of illumination best 
for the eye and consequently best for the health 
of the pupil. 

In the study of the problem of illumination 
the work of the Committee has been ably un- 
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Obstructions Illumination 

Window Middle Remote 

Desk Desk Desk 

None 17.5 3.5 1.2 

None 19.0 4.5 2.5 

None 9.0 3.0 1.0 

None 10.0 4.0 2.0 

One Story 8.5 2.5 9 

One Story 9.5 3.0 1.3 
None 3.0 1.2 .75 

None 4.5 2.0 1.5 

None 9.0 3.0 1.5 

None 10.0 4.0 2.3 

(Height 60 Dist) 12.5 2.0 5 

30 
None 16.0 3.0 1.2 


In the second to the sixth columns of the 
above table are shown a number of the condi- 
tions which affect the light and in the last three 
columns are given the amount of illumination in 
foot candles which is found under these condi- 
tions. Three measurements were made in each 
room, one on a desk near a window, the second 
in the middle of the room and the third on a 
desk somewhat remote from the window. 


Some Interesting Variations. 

We may first compare the illumination in 
rooms which face toward different points of the 
compass. Compare in this manner rooms A, B, 
D, and FE, which are quite similar in other re- 
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spects than this. In the afternoon it is clear 
that the west room is the lightest and that the 
east room is the darkest. The north room is 
lighter than the east room and practically as 
light as the south room. We must discount 
somewhat the measurement of the east room due 
to the fact that the window-floor ratio is less 
than that in the other rooms. Similarly, the 
superiority of the west room is in part due to 
this factor, and the north room would be slightly 
inferior to the south room if it had the same 
window-floor ratio. The north room, however, 
seems to be at very little disadvantage as com- 
pared to the others. If this conclusion is con- 
firmed it will have an important bearing upon 
the arrangement of schoolrooms. Another com- 
parison may be made between the lighting on 
a rainy and a clear day. This may be done for 
the rooms A to E. There appears to be an un- 
important diminution in the illumination of the 
brighter parts of the room but a more serious 
falling off on the dark desks. 

This calls attention to the great difference 
that exists between the amount of light in the 
different parts of the room. This difference 
raises what appears to be one of the most serious 
problems in the field. It is one to which a large 
amount of attention will be given in the further 
prosecution of the investigation. 

Comparison of rooms F and G illustrates the 
effect of obstructing buildings. While the win- 
dow area of room G is only 2.3 of that of room 
F, its illumination is very much superior to that 
of F, due to the fact that an obstructing build- 
ing faces room F. 

These serve merely as an illustration of the 
type of comparisons which are being made. The 
purpose is to evaluate the various factors which 
were mentioned at the beginning of the descrip- 
tion of this phase of the experiment and to de- 
termine which factors are the most important 
with a view to laying down certain broad re- 
quirements which shall be necessary to secure 
the desired illumination. 


Artificial Lighting of Classrooms. 

Illumination by electric lamps is in much the 
same position as natural lighting. There are 
upholders actuated by business opinions, who 
support different systems. Here there is the im- 
portant question of economy, and the necessity 
for intelligent janitorship. To illustrate this let 
me instance indirect lighting. Its factors are 
a clear carbon filament, a white shade and a 
white ceiling. The filament gradually burns to 
a yellow and decreases from initial brightness; 
the shade gathers dust and this may cut off a 
large share of the illumination; the ceiling grad- 
ually yellows and cuts off a part of the light. 
There have been proven cases where the light 
radiated was hardly more than one-third of the 
computed intensity. If the standard quoted had 
not a very large factor of safety, there might 
result serious injury to the eyes of pupils. 

There is here a matter for study. It has been 
undertaken for industrial plants. Such observa- 
tions may perhaps be adapted to schoolhouse 
needs. If the money value of study of these 
problems of lighting is recognized by managers 
of the industrial plant, can we question the 
money value of such study applied to our school 
buildings which are making or marring the eyes 
of all of the workers of tomorrow? 


The Problem of Ventilation. 

Heating and Ventilation are usually coupled 
altho the engineer and.the physiologist have be- 
gun to comprehend that there exists no reason 
for this coupling of the two most dissimilar un- 
dertakings. 

The engineer and the architect have both 
grappled with the problems involved and there 
has been increasing analysis of plans and in- 
stallations; each year sees a new plowing of 
the ground, but few of the workers realize that 
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the plow must be set deeper until it reaches the 
underlying soil if a crop of new ideas is to be 
secured. A judicious study of these ideas may 
show new factors bearing on the well being of 
school children, certainly here as elsewhere, ideas 
await the investigator in his search for facts. It 
does not matter what the facts may be, they al- 
ways spring from causes and every complex fact 
grows out of the simple facts with which it is 
affiliated and upon which it depends. 

Take the simple fact of the amount of air to 
be supplied to each pupil in the schoolroom dur- 
ing a given time. This air is customarily sup- 
plied thru ducts, the size of which would be 
chiefly determined by the amount and velocity 
of the air required. Forcing air thru ducts at 
a high velocity is very costly and is seldom re- 


cubic feet of air provided per person per hour. 
The State of Wisconsin made the exception by 
requiring 1200 cubic feet per person per hour. 
Two states, Massachusetts and Minnesota, re- 
quired this air to be delivered at the register 
at a speed not to exceed 300 feet per minute 
which has been generally accepted as correct 
by heating engineers. 

This data would seem to require a fairly con- 
stant flue area dependent upon whether the 
propulsion for the air was a gravity or positive 
system. The State of Indiana takes cognizance 
of this difference by requiring a proportion of 
sixteen inches flue area for a gravity system as 
against ten square inches for a fan or positive 
system. 

From all the facts at hand we should incline 


VARIATIONS IN STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOLROOM VENTILATION. 


Existing 
per cent 
Air velocity area of 
Required Required not to exceed ducts to 
cubic ft. size of per min. at entire Tabulation 
per hr. duct outlet building number 
DE. c¥inie dives 1800 10 sq. in. gravity, 16 sq. in. - 1.67 1 
ER alec eeeoes 1800 — ea a oa 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 5.91 59 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 5.63 54 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 4.54 58 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 4.23 70 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 3.73 57 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 3.21 55 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 3.01 56 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 2.90 61 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 300 2.89 68 
Massachusetts ...... 1800 ee 300 2.39 72 
CO Te 1800 1 sq. ft. foreach 9 persons 300 5.15 4 
rrr 1800 . 300 2.25 80 
Minnesota .......... 1800 300 2.17 30 
ID 559645 000. 1800 300 1.63 26 
Minnesota .......... 1800 300 1.54 101 
0 1800 300 89 29 
Minnesota .......... 1800 300 .73 28 
PEERS occ ccveces 1800 300 .62 25 
En. 0606066 0% 1800 ee os aa 
_ i, Se 1800 4.58 39 
De EO Wewec cease 1800 2.73 21 
 & re 1800 1.00 20 
EES 3 oe 5. 5'6-0'8 4:0 1800 .96 38 
i a, ee 1800 it 18 
PUGW TOG 6c ccccces 1800 7 40 
North Dakota ...... 1800 3.83 105 
se 1800 .58 22 
MY <a eheo0an Change 6times per hr. 9.2 77 
 Sa¢-bas ee Change 6 times per hr. 3.25 76 
ch hbeeaee Change 6 times per hr. 3.01 85 
a Pee Change 6 times per hr. 1.95 84 
re + ceaweenn Change 6 times per hr. 1.86 35 
PT Xa ccc seed Change 6 times per hr. 1.66 33 
ae Change 6 times per hr. 1.25 87 
ane “hange 6 times per hr. 1.19 88 
bs evwed Change 6 times per hr. .64 90 
Pennsylvania ....... 1800 os 2.87 3 
Pennsylvania ....... 1800 2.72 51 
Pennsylvania ....... 1800 2.26 79 
Pennsylvania ....... 1800 2.23 110 
Pennsylvania ....... 1800 1.71 100 
Pennsylvania ....... 1800 1.48 50 
South Dakota ...... 1800 aa we 
Sab hens ss60 0-00 1800 4.80 102 
Sete Wh be ees os 1800 13 103 
ee 1800 a6 .90 12 
DE Gekeebacsss 1800 2.73 69 
Es er tae oe $ © 1800 ° Ss 
TRUE Soa ec cc oes 1200 .94 15 


sorted to in school buildings—it is customary to 
use low velocities. To provide the same amount 
of air the areas of ducts would supposedly be 
comparable. 

One of the first studies of the Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning 
seemed to show that 5 per cent of total area 
of schoolhouses should be the norm for the ven- 
tilating ducts. These were the ducts for deliver- 
ing the fresh warmed air to schoolrooms and the 
ducts for carrying away the vitiated air from 
these same rooms. This norm was decided upon 
after a considerable number of school buildings 
had been tabulated and the results compared 
with the known requirements of states whose 
school planning regulations had been tabulated 
in 1915. Thirteen of these states required 1800 


to the opinion that skilled architects and en- 
gineers having in mind to comply with the law 
would so lay out their ducts that comparable re- 
sults would be obtained. That was the general 
conception of the investigators; now witness the 
facts as found by the tabulators. 


At first sight, one is staggered by the lack of 
uniformity in these statistics and it looks as if 


we were far away everywhere from the ideal 
toward which we should be working. But it 
should be seen that these tables are a record of 
actual facts and when carefully analyzed they 
become a history of progress sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, so that the entire development 
of each distinct m ‘e toward better conditions 
in our schools may . considered and the con- 
tributing forces unders.wod. 
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DUTIES OF THE SCHOOL NURSE 


Bertha E. McChesney, R. N., Supervising Nurse, New York State Educational Department 


Public health and school 
with 


nursing are both 
rapidity. They 
make upon their workers constantly new and 
increasing demands. 


developing tremendous 
The hopes and visions of 
one year crystallize into the obligations and 
necessities of the next and so we realize that 
while we must work as diligently as we can to 
supply today’s needs for trained workers, to 
meet adequately tomorrow’s need we must work 
at least twice as hard. 

This situation is characteristic of school nurs- 
ing in all its forms, for here we have a form 
of service belonging not only to public health 
but also to education, both of them highly ac- 
tive, social movements. As they broaden and 
develop, so must school nursing develop and 
broaden, charged always with its double set of 
responsibilities. 

Clearly then the 
school nursing, 


women for 
while in part identical with the 
still unsolved problem of the best training for 


training of 


public health nurses in general, presents also 
many problems distinct and peculiar to itself. 
The women who went into this field of work in 
the beginning, began without any special in- 
struction. They learned from experience, from 
failure and success. To these women of the 
type who 


pioneer inde- 


pendent, quick to see and quick to apply, this 


were aggressive and 


school of experience, offered useful training; but 
for the majority of those who have followed, it 
is too costly an experiment. Within a few years, 


attempts have been made to provide special 


preparation for this branch of work but on ac- 
count of its condition thru- 


out the country, we are still far from ready to 


unstandardized 


assert positively as to the extent of experience 
and discipline that should be required. Since 
the statement of a problem is at least one step 
toward its solution, it seems worth while to con- 
sider the nature of the work for which most 
school nurses should be trained. 

In the first place, the school nurse is called 
upon practically everywhere to perform certain 
duties so familiar to us all as to require no more 
than a passing mention. Routine class inspec- 
tions for cleanliness and communicable disease 
are made by the nurse at intervals, varying 
from once a day to once a month where the 
service is particularly busy. Even in the latter 
case where interest and cooperation are secured 
from both pupils and teachers, by health leagues 
and similar measures, cases needing attention 


Where medi- 


eal inspectors are employed; the nurse assists 


appear to be reached fairly early. 


more or less with the physical examinations, but 
where no such medical inspection exists, such 
physical defect work as is done becomes the 
duty of the school nurse. In either case she 
does the follow-up work that makes it effective. 
Visiting and instructing parents; taking chil- 
dren to clinics and in general doing whatever 
is required to bring the child under corrective 
treatment, are a part of her work. These and 
other duties take the nurse frequently into the 
In addition to these things, she keeps 
most, if not all, of the records; gives first aid 


homes. 


treatments, keeps watch of sanitary conditions 
within the school, and teaches care of the body 
and hygienic living in season and out of season 
to parents, children and teachers. 

A program like this is already a heavy tax 
and requires the skill and ingenuity of the 
school nurse, yet constantly more and different 
demands are made upon her. This is especially 
true in communities where the work is new or 
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tead at Annual Conference of Health Officers at 
Saratoga Springs, June, 1919. 


about to be established, as educational adminis- 
trators increasingly realize the importance of 
health as a factor in the educational process. 
Any organization employing nurses should de- 
liberately and conscientiously assume its share 
in the education of its workers. It should teach 
not only methods but the reason for methods, 
not only technic but principles and ideals, not 
only how to measure the day’s work in hours 
checked off in the time-book, but in terms of 
service to the community. To indicate the di- 
versity of demands made in different localities 
for school nurses, | would mention the follow- 
ing: 

In one instance that I know of, the commun- 
ity wanted a school nurse who had training in 
recreation work and who was qualified to direct 
all the organized recreation and supervise the 
playgrounds. Another school wanted a nurse 
who could teach the regular class in hygiene 
and for this purpose normal training and suc- 
cesstul teaching experience was necessary. Dif- 
fering still from these was the case of a normal 
school where a nurse was required not only to 
organize and administer an effective health pro- 
gram, but supervise the health of students and 
also act as social director of the school. This 
work had opportunities for influence that can 
hardly be overestimated. Another institution 
wanted a nurse who could act as director of 
physical education and another wanted one who 
could qualify as truant officer, and another sub- 
urban community—where the long summer va- 
cation apparently amounted to nothing better 
than a closed season for pediculi—wished to se- 
school conduct the 
summer playground, teach handwork, organize 


cure a nurse who could 
clubs of various sorts, and in general keep the 
children healthy and busy. 

Whether the nurse serves under the board of 
health or the board of education, she is a part 
of the educational system. In order to give full 


measure of intelligent cooperation, she must 
have some conception of what the school sys- 
tem is trying to do and what the aims of educa- 
tion are in that particular community. 

I have mentioned some of the more obvious 
needs of the school nurse for her duties within 
In spite of the fact that 
her work is along certain very distinctive lines, 


the school building. 


she is bound to come in contact with the homes 
of the pupils. Here she will meet almost every 
social problem affecting child welfare. She can 
not go far without meeting such problems as 
child labor, destitution, neglect, juvenile delin- 
quency, as well as other social conditions affect- 
ing the home, such as unemployment, insuf- 
ficient wages, industrial diseases, bad housing, 
All these condi- 
tions may be entirely outside the school nurse’s 


lack of public sanitation, ete. 


province to remedy, yet frequently she is the 
first to discover them. Much may depend upon 
her ability to recognize their significance and 
there she has the opportunity to cooperate with 
existing social agencies which must be the basis 
of our school and public health work. It is 
exceedingly difficult not to have the duties of 
the public health nurse and the school nurse 
overlap at certain points as their fields of work 
so closely interlace; and yet in order to make 
the work effective on both sides, cooperation 
should be the basic note from the start. 

The employment of a part time nurse in a 
school where there are as many as 1,200 or 1,500 
children is not desirable, as this is a field large 
enough to require all her time. If a division 
is made for community work in addition to this, 
one or the other must be neglected. The school 
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nurse should be under the control of and report 
to the board of education. The statutes of the 
state of New York provide definitely that the 
State Department of Education is responsible 
for all health educational work carried on in the 
schools. Whatever cooperation or assistance we 
may receive from any public or private organiza- 
tion, it will still remain true that the state will 
hold the Education Department strictly respon- 
sible for the maintenance of health work in the 
schools, and for its continuation in the future. 
The school nurse should be exempt from civil 
service, appointment being made upon her edu- 
cational qualifications and experience, as with 
the other teachers in our educational system. 
She should be subject to the same rules and 
regulations; in fact, employed upon the same 
status, for the work that she does is primarily 
educational. She should be able to give class- 
room talks to teachers and to children; to or- 
ganize and develop health clubs or health 
leagues, to observe and check up sanitary con- 
ditions of school buildings and, in fact, control 
the general health supervision of the children 
who come under her observation. 

In reviewing the duties of the school nurse, 
they may be summarized as follows: 

Cooperation is the basic note. The medical 
inspector and nurse should do team work. The 
school nurse should be an educator or health 
teacher, able to teach health laws, give class- 
room talks, organize and develop health leagues 
and to watch out for the evidence of contagious 
disease in the schools and when found to notify 
the health officer or the public health nurse— 
this is one way for close cooperation between the 
health department and the board of education. 
She should refer to the family physician any 
child found with a physical defect, visit the 
homes and try to secure the correction of such 
defects, render first aid in emergency cases oc- 
curring in the schools and see that the child is 
either taken to its home or to the family phy- 
sician. She should report to the Superintendent 
of Schools any errors in sanitary conditions 
such as overheating, bad lighting or ventilation, 
etc., fallow up all absences occasioned by medi- 
cal inspection Or where contagious disease or 
conditions may be suspected, follow up the 
recommendation of the family physician and in- 
form the Superintendent of Schools as to the 
results obtained, accompany children in special 
cases where permission is received from parent 
or guardian to hospitals, dispensaries, etc.; in- 
vestigate and improve the home conditions where 
necessary and instruct the parents in matters 
of personal and home hygiene and thus bring 
the home and school closer together. The school 
nurse should also keep parents informed re- 
garding the child labor, compulsory attendance 
and vaccination laws bearing upon the health 
of the children; should cooperate with all health 
agencies concerned in conserving and bettering 
the health of the child and perform such other 
duties as may be required of her from time to 
time by the Board of Education or the medical 
inspector. 

From all this, it should be clear that the 
school nurse’s training must be broad and thoro 
if she would measure up fully to the-service. 





The medical inspection department of Whee- 
ling, W. Va., has been reorganized with a medical 
inspector and seven nurses who will look after 
the health of the school children. Each pupil 
in the elementary and high schools is measured 
and weighed monthly and home nursing is a 
required subject in the last semester of the first- 
year of high school. 
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To each teacher who is to make a monthly 
report are given the following instructions on 
the “Keeping and Making of Monthly Reports” : 

Separate your boys and girls in writing their 
names in the book used for attendance. Under 
item 1, count all pupils who have not previously 
been enrolled in these schools for the current 
year. Under item 2, count all pupils who have 
previously been enrolled in these schools for 
the current year. 

If a pupil is absent three days and doesn’t 
return the fourth day, use the letter “L” in 
the space given for the fourth day to indicate 
that the pupil “left” school the day before. If 
a pupil permanently withdraws from school, and 
the teacher knows that such withdrawal is per- 
manent, mark “L” in the space for the next day 
to indicate that the pupil “left”? school the day 
before. When a pupil enters your room from 
another school system, indicate on the day of 
entry in the proper space the letter “E”, mean- 
ing entered. When a pupil has left and then 
returns, on the day of entry in the proper space 
indicate such re-entry by the letter “R”! Stu- 
dents coming for the first time into a room from 
some other room in this system are marked 
“ET” in the proper space to indicate “Entered 
by Transfer”. In your record book use only an 
absence mark at such places that the pupil is 
actually a member of the school and is absent, 
that is, do not indicaie on the record book the 
absence of the pupil whe. that pupil has left 
and is not a member of the school. os ns 
to indicate tardy. 


Use 


Count the number of o.e-half days the pupil 
has been present during the month and place it 
in a column for the purpose at the end of the 
month in question. Count also the number ot 
half-days’ absence and place it in a column for 
the purpose at the end of the month. Likewise 
count the number of half-days “Not Belonging” 
and place it in a column for the purpose at the 
end of the month. The sum of the three for 
any one pupil should equal the total number ot! 
half-days taught. 

Add the three columns separately. Count the 
number of half days’ absences for each day and 
place the result in that day’s column at the 
bottom of the page. The sum of these results 
should equal the sum of the half days’ absence 
obtained above. 

To get Item 1, count the No. of “E’s” for the 
month. 

To get Item 2, count the No. of “ET’s for the 
month. 

To get Item 3, count the No. of “L’s” for the 
inonth. 

To get Item 4, count the No. of “R’s” for the 
month. 

To get Item 5, count the No. of pupils be- 
longing on the last day. 

To get Item 6, add the column showing half- 
days attendance. 

To get Item 7, add the column showing half- 
days absence. 

To get Item 8, add Items six and seven above. 

To get Item 9, add the No. of “T’s” for the 
month. 

To get Item 10, count once and only once 
every pupil included in this report. 

To get Item 11, add the column showing half- 
days “Not Belonging”. 

To check Item 5, take the number belonging 
the last day for the previous month, add to this 
Items 1, 2 and 4 and from the result subtract 
Item 3. 

The sum of Items 8 and 11 should equal Item 
10 multiplied by the number of half-days taught 
for the month. 

Following the instructions given in the fore- 
going, a sample of a register, Fig. 3, from one 
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DEPARTMENT 7 — 


Enreliment 


TEACHERS 


Totals 


Average No, Belonging 





Fig. 4 


of the teachers showing a month’s marking for 
a group of second grade children is submitted 
to show how the system actually works out in 
practice. 

When this report is filed by the teacher, the 
same is recorded on the form Fig. 4. 

This blank is 84x11 in size and is made for 
a loose leaf binder, so that a new sheet is taken 
each month. Separate sheets are taken for each 
of the primary, grammar and high school grades 
and totals are made for each of them. When 
the totals are obtained for the month for the 
primary grades, they are transferred to another 
sheet of the same kind but which instead of 
showing the statistics for each teacher in the 
primary grades, shows the statistics for the vari- 
ous months up to date. Instead of writing the 
name of the teacher down under the heading 
of “Teachers”, the name of the month is written 
and the totals for that month set opposite. The 
totals of the grammar and high school grades 
are kept in the same way. When the end of 
the year comes, it is simply a matter of adding 
the totals to get the grand total for the year. 
To get the average number Belonging, Aver- 
age Daily Attendance, and Percent of Attend- 
ance is but a matter of a few minutes. 

This gives the information asked for in the 
state reports and from the experience of the 
writer may be done in from one-fourth to one- 
third the time required by the old method. 
Teachers who are using the system make the 
same report. 

Under the old system, much time was con- 
sumed by each teacher in finding averages and 
percentages, etc. Under this system this is all 
done away with. One calculation, after all the 
totals are determined, suffices for all. 
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Cooperation means two parties working to- 
gether—not one side developing a plan and say- 
ing, “Here is the scheme; now you cooperate.” 
The plan should be brought out jointly. It is 
easy to say we must have cooperation—not so 
easy to suggest a plan. The solution depends 
on local conditions and local social and com- 
munity peculiarities. The community has some- 


thing to say about how a plant should run.— 
Charles P. Steinmetz. 
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- YEAR 19 


ENROLLMENT. ATTENDANCE ETC 


No. Belonging 
Last day 


Form used for Monthly Attendance Report. 


Under the old system, the items being of a 
larger denomination and the numbers being 
more numerous, the amount of transcribing is 
very great. Under this system there is no large 
item to be transcribed and most of the items 
are very small. This is a source of great saving 
of time. 

Sufficient checks are provided so that the 
teacher may check her report with a high de- 
gree of accuracy before it is submitted to the 
superintendent. The items called for in her 
report also enable him to again check her work 
before it is recorded in the permanent record. 
This means a greater elimination of errors. 


If the superintendent is to grow profession- 
ally, he must fight to keep himself from being 
buried under a mass of details which are in no 
sense professional in character. It is no easy 
battle. Just as the formation of good habits 
may set free the faculties of one for construc- 
tive thinking, so may the adoption of economical 
systems of records release both the superintend- 
ent and teacher for the vital constructive work 
of the school. The system described herein is 
such an attempt. 


NUMBERING TEXTBOOKS. 
Albert Early, Supervising Principal, Leona, N. J. 


At one time the writer took charge of a school 
where he had to order a large variety of text- 
books to replace the wornout and lost books and 
to provide for increased enrollment. As the old 
books were not arranged in a systematic manner 
in the bookroom the question arose how shall 
the renewal books be numbered in order to 
avoid duplication of numbers. 

We originated the following system. All re- 
placements and newly adopted books were num- 
bered 19-9-1, 19-9-2, 19-9-3 and so on. This 
served a double purpose. First, we were sure 
that no book would have the same number as one 
purchased two, three or more years ago and sec- 
ond; at any future time we could tell how long 
a book had been in use and how serviceable it 
had been by referring to the number. In the 
number, the “19” means the year when the book 
was purchased, the “9” means the ninth month, 
and the third part of the number refers to the 
individual book. 














A Desirable Form of Age-Grade Table 


N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Comparisons of age-grade data compiled in 
various school systems present opportunities for 
many inaccuracies. The fallacies in such com- 
parisons, where data have not been assembled on 
the same basis have been clearly pointed out by 
Professor Frasier, of State Normal School at 
Cheney, Washington, in his article in the Feb- 
ruary (1919) School Board Journal. 

The inaccuracies which arise are most fre- 
quently due to three causes. In the first place 
ages are recorded with no statement or notation 
of how such ages are defined. Secondly, the 
day or date from which ages are to be reckoned 
is not uniformly agreed upon. In the third 
place the normal age limits for each grade have 
not been clearly defined on the age-grade table. 
If these three elements are made a part of the 
age-grade data published, it is clear that the 
possibility of making comparisons, which have 
validity, will be considerably increased. 

In many age-grade tables printed in the an- 
nual reports of school superintendents, the age 
may be interpreted in various ways. If the age 
is reckoned according to common usage due 
consideration does not seem to be given the first 
year of a child’s life. Under this method of 
reckoning, age is established as shown in 
Table I. 

If the age is defined as indicated in Table LI, 
the age is determined by locating the middle 
point of the age span. Thus any child is con- 
sidered to be 7% years of age whose ages fall 
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ending with 7 months. Under this 
definition of age, the wide differences are not 


years 9 


possible which exist when children who are 6 
years and 1 month and 6 years and 11 months 
are both years of age. The 
definition of ages as shown in Table II is be- 
ing more commonly accepted than any other 
definition. 

The age-grade data of a school system pub- 


considered as 6 


lished in the annual report should always bear 
the pivotal date from which ages were reckoned. 
If any date other than September 1st, which is 
the most acceptable, is used, then it becomes 
possible to transmute the ages to September Ist, 
if comparisons are desired. 

A difficult 


studies is that of selecting a range of ages which 


problem in making age-grade 
shall be considered normal for each grade and 
each grade section. 
included one year in the normal span for each 


Some superintendents have 


grade, others have included one year and a 
half while many have considered two years to 
be the desirable period in each grade during 
which children might be classified in the nor- 
mal age group. It is evident that if one school 
system utilizes two years for the normal period 
of each grade, while other systems utilize only 
one and one-half years or one year for the nor- 
mal period, comparisons involving the numbers 
of children in the normal age, underage and 
overage groups will have little significance. 
Much retardation may be hidden in the school 


placed in the group of normal age children. 
A range of two years seems unduly liberal and 
undesirable. 

Where annual promotions prevail, a normal 
span for any one grade should not exceed one 
and one-half years. Table III suggests the nor- 
mal age limits for such cases. 


TABLE III. 
NORMAL AGE LIMITS FOR GRADES I 
TO VIII WHERE ONLY ANNUAL 
PROMOTIONS PREVAIL. 


Grade Normal Age Limits for Entering 
the grade. 
5 years 9 months up to 7 years 3 months 
2 6 ” 9 ” 8 : “ 
3 7 se 9 ” 9 3 ™ 
4 8 = 9 “i 10 " 3 * 
5 9 ‘i 9 sg 11 sa 3 . 
6 10 “a 9 * 12 % 3 . 
7 11 = 9 " 13 3 is 
8 12 = 9 = 14 7 3 a 


Normal Age Limits for Completing 
the Grade. 
6 years 9 months up to 8 years 


( “ 9 P 9 3 ™ 
8 2 9 Y 10 si 3 = 
9 - 9 = 11 . 3 2: 
10 Ps 9 - 12 . 3 G 
11 sy 9 “ 13 7 3 ” 
12 ~ 9 rr 14 - 3 7 
13 i 9 % 15 ™ 3 . 


that uniformity be maintained it 


becomes necessary to allow a span of one and 


In order 


one-half years in each grade where semi-annual 
promotions are the custom, and where grades 


3 months 
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TABLE IV. 


NORMAL AGE LIMITS FOR GRADES IB TO VIIIA WHERE SEMIANNUAL 
PROMOTIONS PREVAIL. 


Grade Normal Age Limits for Entering 
the grade. 

1B 5 years 9 months up to 6 years 9 months 
1A 6 4 3 é 7 rs 3 om 
2B 6 v4 9 ti 7 si 9 % 
9A 7 = 3 rye s : 3 o 
3B > = | * Hepele. Ses 
3A Ss ™ 3 = S ™ 3 ™ 
4B . * g “ te Se 
4A 9 a 3 "= 10 so 3 ss 
5B = eS is | oii | . 
5A 10 ee 3 = 11 © ey 
6B te es >, © 8.4 
6A 11 95 3 es 12 3 _ 
7B -— = se 2 — 
7A —_— =" @ ‘i a © ‘is 
8A — aes, See. ey 

8B 13 = 3 = 14 és 3 a 


periods of each half-grade should overlap so 
that no more than one and one-half years are 
allowed each full grade. 

Under this plan of determination of normal 
age status, greater liberality is shown in the 
case of semi-annual promotions than in the case 
of annual promotions. If uniformity is desired, 
regardless of the type of promotional plan in 
differences will exist. It 


vogue, such 


more just to be liberal with respect to the semi- 


seems 


annual promotional plan than with respect to 
the annual promotional plan. 

An age-grade table incorporating the sugges- 
tions made above will not become too large or 
bulky to be used with ease. The table, repro- 
duced on this page, bears the data concerning 
all three of the factors discussed in this article. 
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Normal Age Limits for Completing 
the grade. 


6 9 ‘i 7 ri 9 si 

7 “ 3 8 3 55 

7 9 8 9 § 

8 3 9 : 3 

8 te 9 : 9 tg 9 ™ 

9 ~ 3 5% 10 : 3 y 

9 . 9 10 : 9 :? 

10 3 ; 11 : 3 *€ 

10 ; i) " 11 9 “ 

11 ; 3 12 ° 3 7 

2 TSS ise 

12 : 3 ’ 13 . 3 i 

a es 13 9 « 

Te ey See i. 

13 ” 9 7 14 ‘ 9 

14 a 3 = 15 ‘a 3 a 
Kach age is defined as shown in the second 
column. The normal age limits for entrance 


into each grade section are indicated at the 
head of each grade column. The date of com- 
pilation as well as the date from which all ages 
are computed are also given. Little misunder- 
standing can arise concerning the interpretation 
of the facts of such a table. 

Recapitulations of age-grade data in the form 
of Table V 
type of age-grade table will provide comparisons 
with a maximum of validity. 


made from year to year from this 


Age-grade studies 
are made to determine how the situation in a 
Pro- 
gress toward permitting children to pass thru 
a school system without retardation is the aim 
of the administrator. 


school system varies from time to time. 


False conceptions of pro- 
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gress frequently result where various plans of 
compiling data are used over a period of years. 
The superintendent is entitled to immunity from 
censure who safeguards his age-grade data by 
defining terms and fixing dates. 


The organization of the secondary schools of 
St. Joseph Mo., has been considerably changed 
and improved with the opening of the present 
year. For the past five years the ninth grade 
pupils have been housed in the Robidoux High 
School. The necessity of another adjustment 
after one year in the high school, by reason of 
changed buildings and different teachers, has 
been a handicap upon the progress of the stu- 
dents. 

This year under a new arrangement, all stu- 
dents of the ninth grade who are preparing for 
college, and those who merely desire to complete 
a general high school course, and reside in the 
city, are accommodated in the Central High 
School. All those who have selected the com- 
mercial course go to the Robidoux High School, 
as well as those who have chosen vocational 
work, including boys and girls. 

The vocational school for boys has been placed 
in the Robidoux building, which now becomes 
the Robidoux Polytechnic School, with Mr. 
Ralph W. Polk as principal. 

Practically all of the larger elementary schools 
of the city have been organized on the depart- 
mental plan which includes the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. In two of the buildings this 
form of organization has been extended to the 
primary grades. The change has met with gen- 
eral approval by teachers and parents. 

A Modern Health Crusaders’ Society has been 
organized at St. Joseph, Mo., in connection with 
the Junior Red Cross work in the schools. The 
work has been taken up with enthusiasm by the 
teachers and pupils and has enlisted the support 
and encouragement of the parents. 
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Some Schoolhouses in Portland, Ore. 


The eastern schoolman who visits the large 
cities of the Pacific coast is invariably impressed 
with two facts about the school buildings. The 
older structures, which are rapidly disappearing, 
are of the most temporary type, while the build- 
ings erected during the past eight or ten year; 
are permanent, generally fireproof and usually 
of high architectural quality. The very flimsi- 
ness of the early schoolhouses is a good quality 
because it compels early abandonment and is an 
incentive to both architects and school boards to 
make the present day replacements the more 
lasting and complete. And if the truth be told 
by the easterner, the newer buildings are gen- 
erally planned with more generous provisions for 
the academic, vocational, and hygienic needs 
of the schools than are those in his own native 
state, while the designs are fully as dignified and 
expressive as those produced by the best archi- 
tects east of the Mississippi. 

The city of Portland invariably stays in the 
memory of the eastern school man for both it- 
schoolhouses and its schools. For if the latter 
call attention because they are militant agents 
for perpetuating our democracy, the school 
plant gives every evidence of having been 
thoughtfully planned to afford every facility and 
help which buildings and equipment can give to 
that end, thru comfort, adaptability and use- 
fulness. The visitor will not easily forget the 
Couch school as a complete type of neighbor- 
hood center and elementary school; the Frank- 
lin high school as a great, cosmopolitan “peo- 
ple’s college”; or the Benson school as a bee- 
hive of work and study for the future non- 
commissioned officers of industry. 

Whatever good may be said in general of the 
schoolhouses of the coast cities can be repeated 
of Portland with especial emphasis. Oredit 
must be given to a combination of forces which 
have been brought to bear: The board of edu- 
cation has been progressive; the administrative 
officers, both educational and business, have been 
energetic and resourceful, and the community 
has supported every effort. Above all, however, 
the architect, has been the genius who has had 
both foresight and imagination and has planned 
wisely and well. 

On the following pages are reproduced some 
of the two-story grade school buildings which 
have been erected in Portland during the past 
six years. All of them were designed by Mr. 
F. A. Naramore during his administration as 
architect of the board. All are complete and in 
service with the exception of one building which 
had not been started at the time Mr. Naramore 
resigned in July, 1919. The descriptions which 
follow are brief resumes of the leading facts: 

The Hawthorne-Buckman school represents 
Mr. Naramore’s latest development of element- 
ary school plan for the multi-storied type neces- 
sary in a thickly settled section. The building 
is to take the place of the two old schoolhouses 
a few blocks away and is to be located on a 
site 200’ by 460’ in a good, permanent neigh- 
borhood. 

The building is planned to contain 25 class- 
rooms for forty pupils each and the necessary 
shops, workrooms and meeting rooms for man- 
ual and household arts, physical education and 
civie center purposes. 

The basement is limited practically to the 
southwest side of the building where it is al- 
most entirely above grade. It is devoted to the 
swimming pool, dressing rooms, showers, and to 
the heating and ventilating apparatus. The 
boilers and coal bunkers are so placed that they 
are outside the main walls. The fan room is 


The Work of Mr. F. A. Naramore 


centrally located, adjoining the boiler room. 
Special provisions are made so that the swim- 
ming pool is accessible directly from outdoors 
and may be used when the balance of the build- 
ing is shut off. 

The shape of the building, which is a huge 
letter H, becomes more apparent from a study 
of the first and second floor plans. 
from the wings or stems of the letter and the 
assembly room and classrooms form the main 
body or the cross. On the first floor the main 
entrance is flanked by an office and a teachers’ 
room and leads directly to the assembly hall. 
Flanking the latter are lunchrooms and toilets 
and along the outside of the three corridors are 
eleven classrooms. The kindergarten and the 
manual training room form the rear ends of 
the wings. The assembly hall seats 700 and is 
equipped with a large stage and a motion pic- 
ture booth. It is top lighted. Two of the class- 
rooms are equal to one and one-half class units 
and are intended for departmental work. 


Classrooms 


On the second floor there are twelve addi- 
tional classrooms and a suite of rooms for the 
household arts department, consisting of a cook- 
ing room, pantry, dining room, sewing room 
and fitting room. 


The building is of permanent construction. 
The exterior walls are of brick trimmed with 
terra cotta and the roof is covered with asphalt 
and gravel. The stair wells are of reinforced 
concrete construction, set in brick division walls 
The di- 


vision walls thruout the building are of brick, 


with fireproof doors and concrete steps. 


and fire-proof doors have been placed in eight 
parts of the building to divide the structure into 
Within these units the 
interior construction is wood frame, except the 


as many separate units. 


boys and girls’ playrooms and the assembly 

room, which are of concrete and brick construc- 

tion. The basement rooms, including the swim- 

ming pool and dressing rooms are separated by 
concrete partitions. 
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The classrooms are to be uniformly finished 
with plaster walls and ceilings, natural slate 
blackboards, maple flooring and double hung 
window sash. The wardrobes are fitted with 
vertical, sliding doors and are arranged with a 
ventilator so that all of the classroom air is 
exhausted thru them. A bookcase and teacher’s 
wardrobe is provided in each room. Cork strips 
are mounted above the blackboards for display- 
ing class work. An electrie clock and a tele 
phone are part of the standard equipment. 

The building is to be heated and ventilated 
by means of the split system. Power is fur- 
nished by coal burning steam boilers and direct 
radiation is provided in each classroom. Air for 
the ventilating system is passed thru a washer 
and a humidifier before it enters the fan and 
plenum chambers. Thermostatic temperature 
regulation controls the classrooms and the gen 
eral heating system. The plumbing is of the 
most modern type and has been installed with 
heavy fixtures for heavy duty. Hot and cold 
water are provided. The swimming pool has a 
filter and a circulating system so that the water 
is constantly kept fresh and clean. 

Among the mechanical devices to be furnished 
for the school are a vacuum cleaner system, fire 
standpipes and hose, electric lights, electric 
clocks and signal gongs, a house telephone and 
an ash hoist. 

One of the peculiarities of the Portland cli 
mate is reflected in the playrooms at the rear 
of the buildings. These are in reality covered 
play courts so arranged that there is a free cir- 
culation of air at all times. They are a necessity 
during the rainy season, in the winter when 
there is hardly a day without intermittent 
showers. 

The Couch School. 

The best known elementary school building 
in Portland is the Couch school which was com- 
pleted in 1915 and which is pointed to by the 
teachers and other educational authorities of the 
city as the model elementary schoolhouse in the 
community. The school is located in a thickly- 
settled, old residential district where land values 
are relatively high and where there will be a 
large, steady school population for many years. 
The building is located on a level site measuring 
200’x310’, surrounded with large shady trees 
and beautified with flower beds such as are 
possible only in a far western community like 
Portland. The accompanying photographs give 
only a very faint suggestion of the surroundings 
of the building. The structure contains 23 
classrooms and houses a school of 960 pupils. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 








HAWTHORNE-BUCKMAN SCHOOL, 
F. A, Naramore, Architect. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 











It is in the best sense a community center and 








| a Y is in constant service thruout the year. The 
/ assembly hall acts as a meeting place for clubs 
/ and societies and the physical education depart- 





Fr — ment is in use by young and old for swimming, 

i gymnastic exercises and physical games. A large 
night school is conducted in the building. 

( boor | The building is of the most compact type of 

l plan with classrooms on three sides and an as- 

oly sembly hall in the middle. In the basement 

there is a large space for the manual training 
















department including an instruction room, a 
work room, a forge shop and office and a store- 
room. The opposite wing of the building is 
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WW occupied by the gymnasium and a small play 
UU MTT i room. The swimming pool and dressing rooms 
a ——=/ a occupy the center of the basement. Toilet rooms 
s 4 ‘ are at opposite corners and the rear is taken up 
= ; ‘ by the boilers and heating and-¥entilating ap- 
: po: | ein a paratus. The pool measures 20’x60° and more 
re == than the usual space is devoted to locker and 
== } dressing rooms because of the continued public 
ss. -= | 1 use of this department. 
; = anee On the first floor the assembly hall is the 
al as = o f° i main feature. It is so located that it can be 
o \ 4 oe | i entered from outdoors independently of the rest 
" i — = —_— ‘ of the building. It has a seating capacity of 
= >| a ) e b 1g. las a seating capacity o 
is at 1 TE gg | 600 and is equipped with a small stage, a mo- 
\- r a | - . . . rr 

- = | ' tion picture booth, and ante-rooms. There are 

I 4 | QO E i J 
7S x | : U on the first floor ten classrooms, offices for the 
- of VU : principal, a teachers’ room and a room for cook- 
‘ JANITOR cm" ° ing. The office includes a large room used for 
if = waiting purposes and for the school library. 

CORETIOL’R pr ; — ' 
aaah ¢ The teachers’ room is fitted with a kitchenette, 
= | =CLASS 200K where lunches may be prepared, and with a lava- 
ar pet i i tory and toilet. On the second floor there are 
Stwing LOOM Le twelve standard classrooms, an emergency room 

Dining BM 


which serves the medical inspector and a small 
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special room. The sewing room is also on the 





second floor and occupies the space above the 
cooking room on the first floor. The roof space 
over the assembly hall is covered with asphalt 
and serves as an emergency play space. 





The building is all first-class fireproof con- 
struction. The exterior walls are concrete, faced 
with brick and trimmed with terra cotta. The 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HAWTHORNE-BUCKMAN SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. roof is all concrete covered with asphalt and 
F. A. Naramore, Architect, 











gravel. The interior construction is reinforced 





concrete frame work and concrete floor slabs. 
The partitions are all hollow tile. 

The classrooms are uniformly finished w.-h 
maple flooring and plastered walls and ceilings, 
ground glass blackboards and built-in ward- 
robes. The latter have vertical sliding doors 
and are so arranged that the ventilating exhaust 
is thru the bottom of the doors to the inside top 
of the wardrobes. A bookease and a teachers’ 
closet are provided, and the standard equipment 
includes an electric clock and a telephone. 

The building is heated and ventilated by a 


combined plenum system for which power is fur- 


en 


nished by oil-burning steam boilers. The ven- 
tilating fans are driven by electric power as are 
also separate exhaust fans for the toilets, swim 
ming pool, showers, and the dressing rooms. 
The air is drawn thru a washer and humidifier 
before entering into the plenum chamber. The 





mechanical equipment is complete and includes 
electric clocks and bells, vacuum cleaner, ete. 
The building cost, including the general work, 
heating and ventilation, plumbing, vacuum 
cleaner, hardware, blackboards, electric wiring 
and fixtures, gongs, clocks, and_ telephones, 
$166,400. The architect’s fees and the furniture 
are not included in this cost. The site includ- 
ing the improvements, cost $146,900. 
The Glenhaven School. 
The Glenhaven school is a good illustration 
of the foresight displayed by the Portland board 
SELLWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORF. of education in arranging for the natural 


A. Naramore, Architect. Padi one 0@ a8 ° 
(First unit of six rooms for 24-room building.) growth of the community. The building as it 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE 


stands is a six room unit of what will ulti- 
mately be a 22 classroom building. It will be 
noted that the boiler room is at a considerable 
distance to the rear of the present building, but 
when the latter is enlarged it will be a part of 
the rear wing. 

The building is located on a site 200’x450’ in 
size large enough to locate the complete build- 
ing and to leave ample Space for play purposes. 

At present the building consists of six class- 
rooms and a small auditorium, assembly hall 
and a principal’s office, a toilet, a teachers’ rest 
room, a kitchenette, an emergency room, boys 
and girls’ playrooms, plenum and fan rooms, a 
boiler room and a store room. 

The building is constructed of reinforced con- 
erete with hollow tile walls and concrete slab 
floors and the roof. The outer walls are cov- 
ered with cement plaster and ornamented with 
tile. The roof is covered with asphalt and gravel 
roofing. 

The classrooms are arranged and equipped 
similar to those in the Couch school. The me- 
chanical equipment is also similar except that 
the boilers are coal burning. 

The building cost $58,800, including the gen 
eral work, heating and ventilation, plumbing, 
pipe for vacuum cleaner, electric work and fix- 
tures, gongs, hardware and blackboards. Furni- 
ture and architectural services are not included 
in this cost. The site, including the improve 
ment of the grounds, cost $8,200. 

The Ainsworth School. 

The Ainsworth school is an interesting eight 
room building that is complete in every detail 
and that cannot be added to. It is located near 
the top of a hill overlooking the city and serves 
a good residential section at the top and on 
the slopes of this hill. The geographic peculi 
arities of the situation make it undesirable to 
provide additional classroom facilities and, if 
the school population increases beyond the pres- 
ent capacity of the building, which is not likely, 
the children will be served in another school 
at some distance. 

The building is located on a site 200’x200’ in 
size, with a considerable slope that is unavoid- 
able. The plan is of the balanced type with 
four classrooms on each floor. The facilities in- 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS OF THE COUCH SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. 


clude a small assembly hall seating 350, cook- 
ing and manual training rooms, principal’s of- 
fice, teachers’ rest room, library, boys’ and girls’ 
lunch rooms, playrooms, toilets, store rooms, ete. 

The exterior walls are of concrete, faced with 
brick and trimmed with stone. The interior 
frame work is all concrete with reinforced floor 
slabs and hollow tile partitions. The classrooms 
are similar in size and arrangement and equip 
ment to those of the buildings already described. 

The mechanical equipment includes coal burn 
ing steam boilers, which furnish heat for the 
plenum system of heating and ventilation. Di 
rect radiation is provided only in the principal’s 
office, rest rooms, library, corridors, lunch rooms 
and toilets. The last mentioned rooms are 
equipped with separate exhaust fans. Fire stand 
pipes, modern plumbing, vacuum cleaner system, 
annunciator telephones, electric lights, electric 
signal gongs are included in the equipment. 

The building cost $91,700 and the site inelud- 
ing improvements $15,300. The cost was some- 
what increased because of the fact that the gen- 
eral contract was cancelled when the building 
was half completed and it was necessary to ob- 
tain another contractor and to institute suit 
concerning the original contract. 

Shattuck School. 

The Shattuck building is one of the largest 
in Portland and is located in a thickly settled 
old residential district where land values are 
relatively high and where the school population 
is stable. It faces a small park and is sur- 
rounded with trees and residences. ‘The site 
measures 200’x200’ and the building, which was 
completed in 1915, has shown itself to be very 
practical. It serves not only for the education 
of the children below the 9th grade but also is 
a civic and neighborhood center. The building 
contains 23 classrooms for 40 pupils each and 
an assembly hall seating 600, sewing and man- 
ual training rooms, a swimming pool, ete. While 
the plan differs widely from that of the Couch 
school, the classroom units are very similar and 
the general facilities, the mechanical equipment 
etc., are almost identical. 

The building cost $163,800, including the gen- 
eral work, the mechanical equipment and the 
fixed equipment, except the classroom furniture 
and the architect’s fees. The site, including the 
improvements, cost $124,600. 

In an early issue of the Journal a group of 
one-story school buildings in Portland will be 
printed. 

A STUDY OF COMPARATIVE COSTS OF 
PLATOON SYSTEM AND OLD 
TYPE OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 

By C. L. Spain, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Vetroit, Mich. 

The following study represents a comparative 
Slaleluent Of the cost of the scnool plant Lor the 
piatoon Lorm ol Organization in the Wetroit pub- 
uc SCuUvUIS, aS COMpared With the reguiar lorm 
Ol Organization, JL gives tue siatlistics on the 
severai bulluings anu brings oul tue Lact that 
the bulldings wiil house more pupils at a reduced 
cost lor coustruction, 

‘The standaraized plans for elementary school 
buildings now being used by the Board of Kduca 
tion contemplates a 16-room unit and a 24-room 
unit, 

The 16-room unit consists of 16 regular school 
rooms with basement rooms for manual training, 
domestic science, mechanical drawing and sew- 
ing. Under the regular form of organization 
these basement rooms do not add to the capacity 
of the building because when pupils occupy these 
rooms they leave vacant seats in the regular 
rooms above. The capacity of this building is 
640 pupils. At the present cost of buildings of 
$14,000.00 per room, the cost of a 16-room build- 
ing is $224,000.00, or a cost per pupil of $350.00. 

If to this 16-room building, with its capacity 
under the regular form of organization or 640 
pupils, we add an auditorium and gymnasium at 
a cost not to exceed $134,000.00 and organize the 
school on the platoon plan, using all of the space 
all of the time, we can increase the capacity of 














the building to 1,000 pupils. That is, by increas- 
ing the cost of the building by $134,000.00 we not 
only provide a gymnasium for physical work and 
an auditorium for Americanization and social- 
izing work and for use as a community gather: 
ing place, but we also increase the capacity ot 
the builaing by 360 pupils. If we shoula build 
a regular addition of nine rooms to house these 
360 pupils, it would cost us at $14,000.00 per 
room, $126,000.00. The _ difference between 
$134,000.00, the cost of an auditorium and gym- 
nasium, and $126,000.00, the cost of a nine-room 
addition to house 360 pupils, or $8,000.00, repre- 
sents the cost of the auditorium and gymnasium. 
In other words, to give the pupils the advantages 
of the auditorium and gymnasium and the 
platoon organization costs $8.00 per pupil in a 
school of 1,000 pupils. 

if we use as a basis of comparison the 24 
room building which it is the intention of the 
board of education to build whenever possible 
the saving of cost under the platoon organiza- 
tion is very marked, 

In the standard 24-room unit we have 24 regu- 
lar rooms and space for manual training, domes- 
tic science, sewing, mechanical drawing, library 
and lunch rooms. Under the regular torm on 
organization these special rooms do not add to 
the capacity of the building because when they 
are used vacant space is left in the reguiar rooms. 
The capacity of a 24-room building is therefore 
960 pupils. At the present cost of buildings of 
$14,000.00 per room, the unit will cost $336,000.00 
or $350.00 per pupil. : 

If to this 24-room building, with its capacity 
under the regular organization of 900 pupils, we 
add an auditorium and gymnasium with play 
courts at a cost of $144,000.00 and organize the 
school on the platoon plan, using all oL the space 
all of the time, we Can increase the capacity of 
the building to 1,440 pupils. by increas.ng the 
cost of the building by $154,000.00, we not omy 
provide a gyMhasium and auditorium, but lu 
crease the Capacity of the building by 480 pupiis. 
If instead of an auditorium and gymnasium, we 
should build a 12-room addition to house tnese 
480 pupils, this building, at $14,000.00 a room, 
would cost $168,000.00. 

Looking at the s.tuation from another point of 
view, suppose we have a 24-room building cost 
ing $336,000.00, and having a capacity of 960 
pupils, and we have 1,440 pupils to take Care of. 
We can provide for these 480 pupils in one ol 
two ways. We can build a 12-room addition cost 
ing $160,000.00, making the total cost of the 
building $504,000.00, or 9550.00 per pupil, or we 
can build an auditorium and gymnasium with 
play courts, costing $144,000.00, making the total 
cost of the building $470,000.Vv0, or $526.00 per 
pupil. In other words, by means of the platoon 
organization, we can house the 1,440 pupils at 
a total saving of $34,000.00 as compared with the 
cost, if we house them in a building without an 
auditorium and gymnasium and under the reg 
ular form of organization. ‘ 

By building auditoriums and gymnasiums we 
not only increase the seating capacity of the 
building by six rooms, but we make possible the 
platoon organization which utilizes all of the 
space all of the time and in a 24-room building 
increases the capacity of the building 50 per cent. 

It instead of adding auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums we add regular additions of nine or 12 
rooms, we would under the regular form of or- 
ganization still have the basement rooms used 
only part of the time. Following are several 
confirming tables: 


TABLE I. Sixteen Room Building. 

(Regular Organization.) 

16 Classrooms 

1 Manual training room 

1 Domestic science room 

1 Sewing room 

1 Drawing room 

Total capacity—640 pupils 

Cost per room—$14,000 

Total cost 224,000. 

Cost per pupil—$350 
Platoon Organization. 

Capacity 


Pupils 

Pe ee ree ee rer 640 
Manual training and domestic science.. 40 
BP eer eee ee 40 
Drawing room .... ae <3 : 40 
Gymnasium .... ; ; ' 80 
Auditorium ..... ieee ae oe ae 

Total capacity ...... TTTTtie.... 


(Concluded on Page 103 
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ASSEMBLY HALL ENTRANCE, COUCH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE, 
I’. A, Naramore, Architect, 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, COUCH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE, 
F. A, Naramore, Architect, 
































FIRST UNIT, GLENHAVEN SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORI 
F, A, Naramore, Architect. 























REAR VIEW, GLENHAVEN SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Fr. A. Naramore, Architect. 


When completed the rear wing of the building will adjoin the boiler house. 
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SHATTUCK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE, 
F, A. Naramore, Architect. 

















AINSWORTH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PORTLAND, ORE, 


I’, A. Naramore, Architect. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
WILLIAM C. BRUCE, Editor 





EDITORIAL 





ENTITLED TO CONSIDERATION. 

The man who is new to his duties as a school 
board member is very likely to be over-anxious 
concerning complaints of teachers, parents and 
citizens generally. After he has served four or 
five years on the board and has observed human 
nature from the standpoint of a public official, 
he is usually callous and quite generally in- 
clined to “receive and file” protests from what- 
ever source they may come and of whatever 
nature they may be. He has in all probability 
found that some piteous appeal for help came 
from persons entirely unworthy, that the teacher 
who proclaimed the unfairness of her principal 
is an incompetent or a chronic troublemaker, 
that the parent who is violent in his indigna- 
tion over a teacher exaggerated facts or told 
untruths about the treatment accorded his irre- 
pressible offspring. A number of bad experi- 
ences usually leaves the man in a suspicious, if 
not half-resentful, frame of mind and causes 
him to seek selfish motives in every report of 
inefficiency or trouble. The spirit of individ- 
uals and their attitude easily is reflected in the 
entire membership of the board. Aggravated 
situations have not been unknown where in des- 
peration a board summed up its disgust by de- 
claring that the public bedamd. 

Irksome and annoying tho it may be, no school 
board or individual member has the right to 
ignore public and private complaints or to re- 
ceive suggestions and recommendations. The 
wise man will from the very beginning place 
himself in an open-minded, receptive attitude 
and will seek to act fairly for the best interests 
of all concerned. He will be careful not to com- 
mit himself until he is in possession of all the 
facts that have a bearing on a case, until he 
has heard both accused as well as accuser, and 
until he has delved to the bottom of a sugges- 
tion or a criticism. He will judge of persons 
and their motives discreetly and silently and 
act with al] the judicial impartiality at his 
command. He will not allow emotion or pas- 
sion to sway him. Above all he will not be- 
come the avowed champion of any class or part 
of the public or of the school force. 

A judicial attitude as described does not mean 
cold-blooded disregard of persons or affairs. 
Nor does it imply a softhearted sympathy—such 
as same women school board members exhibit— 
for évery little incident. It does mean fair con- 
sideration of all matters and all interests on 
their true merits, and firmness and courage in 
decisions. On the part of committees and boards 
as official bodies, it means dispatch and fair- 
ness in both decisions and actions. 

ANOTHER CHICAGO BOARD DECISION. 

In the Cook County District Court the most 
recent appointments of Mayor Thompson to the 
Chicago board of education have been declared 
illegal because they were not made to complete 
unexpired terms but were new appointments 
without warrant under the educational law. 


School Board Journal 


The immediate effect of the decision is the re- 
turn of Mr. Jacob Loeb to office and a possi- 
bility that Charles E. Chadsey will be declared 
legally entitled to the superintendency from 
which he was ousted. The situation created by 
the decision has been partly cleared up by the 
immediate reappointment of the “solid six” for 
the unexpired terms of the former members of 
the original “Loeb” board. What these men 
and women will do to clear up the case of Mr. 
Chadsey is not clear at the present writing. 
They are unfavorable to him and will certainly 
insist upon the retention of Mr. Peter A. Mor- 
tenson. Whether the courts will sustain Mr. 
Chadsey is problematic. 


A SEPARATE ORGANIZATION? 

The School Review has recently suggested 
that the Department of Superintendents break 
away from the National Education Association 
because the latter organization has become 
moribund. The proposal deserves the hearty 
support of every superintendent who believes in 
building up still higher the class walls that 
separate him from his teachers, who believes 
that it is his duty to increase the unrest and 
discontent among the classroom workers because 
of what they feel to be harsh, undemocratic 
methods of administration and supervision. It 
should appeal to superintendents who fear that 
the members of their school boards will learn 
too much- about the business of conducting 
schools — finance, 
teachers, etc. 

The superintendents, who are convinced that 
the safety of the profession is in unity of 
thought, purpose and action, who stand with, 
by and for their teachers and who expect the 
same friendly cooperative attitude from their 
teachers, are naturally opposed to a narrow, 
limited association of their particular branch 
of the profession. 


A MIDDLE COURSE NEEDED. 

The merit system of rating and promoting 
teachers has been hailed by experts in school 
administration as the most potent factor in im- 
proving the efficiency of teachers in the service 
and has been condemned very widely by teach- 
ers’ organizations and individual teachers as the 
most annoying, heartless device which has been 
invented to harass members of the profession. 
The latter view is well expressed in a report of 
an Iowa urban association, which describes the 
effect of the local merit system in the following 
words: 


building, qualifications of 


“It has destroyed the friendly human rela- 
tionship that ought to exist between teacher and 
pupil; it has made of each pupil a ‘specimen’ to 
be the constant subject of purely academic ex- 
periment, having no personal value, except to 
furnish tabulated data for voluminous reports; 
it has changed many a kindly, patient teacher 
into a driver who must secure results at any 
cost; it has wrecked and is wrecking the nerves 
of a majority of the women of the teaching 
force, who are expected to exhibit the same 
strength as a strong energetic man, who works 
under his own direction, while they suffer the 
continual strain of being checked up; it pro- 
motes and rewards dishonesty, in that a teacher 
who is willing to give a little assistance to a 
pupil here and there in a test makes a good 
showing and gets a good bonus, while the con- 
scientious teacher plods on unrewarded and un- 
noticed.” 

We are inclined strongly to the opinion that 
teachers are mistaken in their wholesale con- 
demnation of rating plans and merit systems. 
In theory these are correct; and in the admin- 
istrative practice of the large and medium city, 
they are necessary. Their greatest defects are 
those of detail and of human, kindly application 





on the part of supervisors and superintendents. 
A middle course in the application of merit 
plans is very much needed, especially at this 


time when there is so much unrest among 
teachers. The coldly, scientific accuracy of the 


laboratory is quite in place for the university 
class in school administration, but it must be 
tempered with large doses of understanding of 
human nature before it is applicable in the 
classroom. The schemes are generally over elab 
orate and offer the possibility of giving an ef- 
ficient teacher a poor mark by checking minor 
points to her disadvantage. Above all, however, 
the supervisors and principals must act fairly, 
generously and kindly and the teachers must be 
made to feel that they are not constantly on 
the eve of discharge. At the same time the sys- 
tem must be accurate and effective enough to 
eliminate the real incompetents and the shirkers 
and to give every one an incentive for effort and 
growth. 


STATE CONTROL OF SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS 

The states have shown from year to year an 
increasing interest in the condition of the school 
plant in cities and villages. In fact the entire 
tendency of recent legislation is toward the fix- 
ing of minimum standards for heating, fire pro- 
tection, lighting, ete., so that the health and 
security of the children may be safeguarded 
and the educational processes for which 
the schools have been organized may be con- 
ducted with efficiency and comfort. The State 
of Michigan is one of the latest states to act 
in the matter of state control of schoolhouse 
planning and maintenance. The new statutes 
make it unlawful to erect a building or part 
thereof, or repair the same to the extent of 
$300 until the plans and specifications for the 
same have been approved and endorsed by the 
superintendent of public instruction. The same 
provision applies to the installation or renewal 
of heating plants. 

Power is also given the superintendent of pub 
lic instruction to inspect and condemn school 
houses, and in cases where the local board re 
fuses or neglects to put them in proper condi- 
tion, the superintendent is required to have the 
same done to his satisfaction at the expense of 
the district. 

The last mentioned provision of the Michigan 
law is a step in advance over similar statutes in 
Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, New Jersey and 
Minnesota. It prevents deadlocks between the 
state and local authorities and puts the former 
in the position of actually erecting buildings or 
replacing old structures when either the educa 
tional or the physical interests of the children 
demand. It places specifically on the state au 
thorities a duty which is implied in the consti 
tutional provisions making the schools state sys 
tems of education. The local boards do not lose 
in the scope of their functions or in freedom 
of action, because the law does not interfere 
with their use of judgment or of initiative in 
selecting architects, determining the size and 
character of buildings, choosing plans, letting 
contracts and financing their projects. 

The Michigan law is one which we should 
see enacted in all the states within the next 
decade. 


TREATMENT OF APPLICANTS FOR 
TEACHING POSITIONS. 


School board members and superintendents 
are inclined to be quite severe in their criticism 
of applicants for teaching positions. That is 


perhaps quite natural for without it a best 
choice for a given vacancy cannot be made. It 
is rare, indeed, that the board member or super- 
intendent tries to put himself in the position 
of the applicant and to consider how he himself 
is treating the latter. 


In this connection, it will 
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be interesting to read what The Industrial-Arts 
Magazine says editorially of some superintend- 
ents: 

From the numerous complaints that have 
come in from readers, it would seem that super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors are quite 
negligent in the matter of dealing with appli- 
cants for positions. 

For one thing, teachers indicate that they are 
quite surprised to receive an acknowledgement 
of the application, so rarely does such a com- 
mon courtesy occur. 

Another complaint is that those charged with 
the selection of teachers are in many cases un- 
duly slow in making their selections from the 
numerous applicants for the same positions. It 
is reported to be unbelievably common also for 
no report whatever to be made to the unsuccess- 
ful candidates, not even so much as the return 
of their testimonials, photographs, ete. But 
when the decision has once been made in a 
candidate’s favor, the candidate immediately re- 
ceives a message notifying him of his election 
and demanding an acceptance without delay. 
Reports have it that many superintendents who 
take all the time they want in which to make 
their decisions, meanwhile leaving the appli- 
cants in suspense and without even an acknowl- 
edgement, are perfectly impatient of any delay 
in the matter of acceptance. 

We think that teachers are entitled to some 
consideration in this matter. As a personal 
matter, a position is of much greater signifi- 
eance to the ordinary teacher than it can be to 
those who employ numerous teachers. 

If a vacancy has been announced, then it 
would be but reasonable courtesy to acknowledge 
applications. The sure and immediate return 
of testimonials and photographs to unsuccessful 
candidates certainly is but reasonable to expect. 
And if superintendents are provokingly dilatory 
in making their selections, they need not be too 
impatient if an applicant takes a few hours in 
which to decide between two positions which 
may have been offered him at the same time. 
The rule of delay should not all be on one side. 

A little more attention to the ordinary civil- 
ities even with common manual training teach- 
ers would not be at all amiss either from the 
standpoint of courtesy or efficiency and good 
will. 


DEMOCRATIC PROGRESS OR POLITICS? 

Some of the schoolmen of New York City 
and other persons interested in the development 
and welfare of the school system of the metropo- 
lis seem to be unnecessarily worried over the 
action of the board of education in paying 
President Prall an annual salary of $3,600. 
They fear that this step, which the board ex- 
plains to be in the nature of reimbursing Mr. 
Prall for loss of time, ete., in his private busi- 
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ness, is in the direction of creating a paid board 
and of ultimately plunging the city schools 
bodily into city polities. They argue with aca- 
demic heat that the board has taken from Supt. 
Ettinger the final control over the business 
affairs of the school system, that in the logical 
sequence of events the board will be paid, that, 
when the membership is paid, it will become the 
spoils of the politicians, that a political board 
will break down the professional administration 
of the schools in favor of a purely political ad- 
ministration, and that the schools will be bar- 
tered for political expediency and gain. 

The events of the past six months do not seem 
to bear out the correctness of this pessimistic 
view. The board has done two things which 
appear reasonable and necessary. It has adopted 
rules which relieve the superintendent of some 
of the burdens of business control of the schools 
and has placed them in the hands of the presi- 
dent, and it has granted the president a salary 
sufficient to reimburse him for his loss of time. 
The former action recognizes the superintend- 
ent as expert and chief educational executive 
and by the same token, requires that the heads 
of the several business bureaus shall be experts 
in their field. It is really a democratic move, 
as was explained last month in these columns, 
caleulated to relieve the superintendent of bur- 
dens which he cannot in the nature of things 
shoulder. 

The problem of salaries for school board mem- 
bers is one which every large city must face at 
some time. Unselfish service for the good of 
the children must be the motive which under- 
lies all membership on school boards. The office 
must be absolutely without profit or emoluments 
to the holders and the chief compensation must 
be satisfaction of service to the future citizen- 
ship and to the security of the nation. But in 
the great metropolitan centers the multiplicity 
of policies and inavoidable details of adminis- 
tration are such that the president of the board 
and one or two members cannot perform their 
sworn duties without considerable sacrifice of 
time from private affairs. It is our belief that 
the president at least, should have a small 
honorarium to reimburse him for expenses and to 
cover any losses which he may privately suffer. 
A salary of a few hundred dollars, and in New 
York City a few thousand, will not be sufficient 
to influence men of the caliber and standing 
required to gain this honorable office. It would 
take $25,000 or more per year to hold a man 
like Mr. Prall of New York and correspondingly 
large sums would be necessary in the smaller 
cities to attract men to be responsible for the 
large business of a city school system. The 
possibilities of political office seeking are, there- 
fore, very remote and the essential motive of 
patriotic service will remain potent. 
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Awkward! The Chicago Board of Education is Again Declared Illegal. 


— Chicago News. 
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THE CASE OF THE FEDERAL BOARD 
AND THE DISABLED SOLDIERS. 

The national government, thru the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, is engaged in 
the task of reeducating the soldiers and sailors, 
unfitted thru wounds or illness incurred in the 
service, to become again independent economi- 
cally and to regain one hundred per cent of their 
former earning capacity. Up to the present 
time the board has failed miserably in its task 
and the protests of the disabled men and of their 
former comrades, thru such agencies as the 
American Legion and the daily press, have 
been vigorous as well as justified. Up to Sept- 
ember 1, 16,410 disabled men had requested 
placement training and employment. Of that 
number, eighty per cent or 12,820 found jobs 
for themselves without further help from the 
board. At the same time, 6,699 were under- 
going training and 33 had completed their train- 
ing and had been placed in demunerative em- 
ployment. The record is that of fifteen 
months of activity on the part of the board 
which employs 1,635 salaried men and women 
in this branch of its service and which has spent 
several millions of dollars for the purpose. 

The more serious complaint, however, is to be 
found in the bureaucratic methods of the board 
and its agents in treating men who apply for 
help. The men are subjected to long delays, are 
referred back and forth between the board and 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and are 
given inadequate financial aid. Some further 
causes for complaint have arisen from the re- 
quirement that the men pay for medical exam- 
inations, from deductions made from allowance 
checks, ete. 

The board has done much under the pressure 
of adverse criticism to correct the most flagrant 
of the abuses, and congress has made provisions 
for,more generous aid to the disabled soldiers. 
But, only a very slight beginning has been made 
and service of the most efficient kind will be re- 
quired during the next year to properly appease 
the disabled soldiers and to reestablish public 
confidence. The largest need is the employment 
of executive heads for the work, who have 
ability to cut thru the red tape of officialdom 
and give every applicant an immediate square 
deal. 

Whether the undertaking will be ultimately 
successful as an educational and economic un- 
dertaking remains to be seen. The veterans 
who have been freed from military discipline 
are none too tractable, despite their disabilities 
and the possibility of valuable help which is 
held out to them. The present industrial un- 
rest, the feeling that the public owes them much 
for their sacrifice, and their very physical or 
mental disabilities, are all factors that make the 
problems of guiding, training and placing the 
men difficult and in a percentage of cases, in- 
surmountable. 


The peace program of the Junior Red Cross 
includes activities in many branches, all how- 
ever in connection with aiding the children of 
the world who need assistance from any cause. 

Each school auxiliary is headed by the Sup- 
erintendent or his representative who appoints 
the members of the school committee. Each 
school committee will, of course, discover what 
are its own opportunities for work and service, 
the outline of activities being a suggestion of 
what may be accomplished in the schools. 

In cooperation with the Home Service Sec- 
tion of the Red Cross, the school may provide 
for the medical care of cripples, diseased pu- 
pils, those suffering from malnutrition, and lack 
of home care. The Junior funds may be ex- 
pended for supplies, and for surgical attention, 
provide scholarships to place cripples or tuber- 
cular children in sanitariums. 
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How to Secure an Adequate Supply of Trained Teachers for the 
Public Schools of the United States 


D. B. Waldo, President State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The proper training of teachers in sufficient 
numbers to supply all the public schools with 
thoroly prepared instructors is the most import- 
ant service that can be rendered in a common- 
wealth. Much progress has been made in public 
school systems in the United States since the 
opening of the twentieth century, but there is 
still an appalling degree of neglect. More than 
800,000 teachers between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific are entirely untrained so far as any pro- 
fessional equipment is concerned. More than 
50,000 teachers have had but eight grades of 
academic work in public schools and much of this 
training has been in schools of inferior type. 

1. The solution of the teacher-training prob- 
lem lies first in the adoption of adequate stand- 
ards. Minimum preparation for all teachers in 
the grades and in the rural schools should in- 
volve not less than two years of special training 
after graduation from a standard four-year high 
school. For a considerable percentage of such 
teachers the standard of training should involve 
not less than four years of special preparation 
beyond high school graduation. Public school 
leaders and a considerable percentage of teach- 
ers should have five, six, or seven years of aca- 
demic and professional training beyond high 
school graduation. Public school service will 
never be generally recognized as a profession 
of unquestioned dignity and position until we 
require of teachers, preparation equivalent to 
that now required in the professions of law and 
medicine. 

2. Teacher-training institutions must be 
made equal to the task of sound, thoro training 
of the student body. Such institutions, espe- 
cially state normal schools and colleges, must be 
adequately supplied and equipped. Buildings 
should be models of convenience’ and 
sanitary standards. They should be mod- 
ern and so designed as to really func- 
tion. Libraries and_ laboratories adequate 
for the training of the school teachers and 
school leaders of a great democracy must be 
provided. The teaching body in such institu- 
tions must be carefully selected and thoroly 
trained. Only men and women of attractive 
personal quality should be eligible to service in 
these schools. State normal school instructors 
should be paid as much as university instruc- 
tors. Conditions of work and study should be 
in all respects reasonable. There should be no 
overload, either of teaching hours or of class 
numbers. All state-supported normal schools 
should have training schools properly equipped 
and sufficiently supplied with children and teach- 
ers to provide observation and practice teaching 
for all students. These teacher-training institu- 
tions must have the life and vigor of youth. 
They must be so supported as to insure real self- 
respect. The course of study must be made 
modern and thoroly adapted to the professional 
aim of such institutions. We must have train- 
ing schools adequate in number, equipment, and 
instructional force to prepare teachers for every 
vacancy. 

3. The teaching profession must be made at- 
tractive to the ablest young men and young 
women of this generation. Public schools must 
afford opportunity to render service untram- 
meled by needless annoyances and obstacles. 
Every teacher should have a fair chance for 
service and for satisfaction. Modern school 
buildings of suitable arrangement, adequate 


equipment and supplies, reasonable teaching 
hours and classes with working numbers must 
all be assured. Teaching service and teachers 
should command the respect and challenge the 
admiration of every community where public 
schools exist. Public recognition justly earned 
is a social sanction absolutely essential in the 
school system of a genuine democracy. 

4. Teachers everywhere must be paid ade- 
quately. There must be a decent thrift salary 
as aminimum. There must be a rapid increase 
above this minimum to salaries that shall be 
commensurate with experience, scholarship, 
training, professional skill, and personal worth. 
In every community there should be special sal- 
ary rewards for exceptional teachers. These 
rewards should be large. Such special rewards 
should be sufficient in number to prove an at- 
traction to the rank and file of our public school 
teachers. Under ordinary conditions there 
should be no salary of less than a thousand doli- 
lars. The salaries of grade teachers in many 
places should start at a minimum of $1,200 and 
rapidly increase to not less than $2,000. Above 


this the exceptional teacher who teaches a red- 
letter lesson every day should be rewarded just 
as the exceptional lawyer, physician, or business 
manager is rewarded. We need many hundreds 
of superintendencies and administrative posi- 
tions in teacher-training colleges that shall pay 
from $10,000 to $25,000 a year. 

5. When proper standards are established, 
adequate teacher-training schools provided, op- 
portunity for social service and satisfaction as- 
sured, and just salaries are paid, the supply of 
trained teachers will rapidly increase. This in- 
crease may be hastened by due publicity and 
propaganda. Superintendents of schools, high 
school principals, and teachers under these con- 
ditions should call to the profession many of 
the ablest high school graduates. Normal 
schools everywhere should resort to all legiti- 
mate means of publicity. Scholarships should 
be offered. Increased state aid and generous 
federal aid must be provided if the problem of 
a good teacher for every school is to be solved 
in a reasonable length of time. The Towner 
bill, which provides among other things an 
annual appropriation of $15,000,000 for teacher 
training institutions, should receive the support 
of every teacher and every friend of the public 
schools. Eventually, our people will insist on 
a good teacher for every child. If eventually, 
why not now? 


REDUCING THE DIFFICULTIES IN RATING AND 
GRADING OF TEACHERS 


Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


The necessity of rating and grading teachers 
as part of a kystematic plan of salary better- 
ment is quite generally admitted and also quite 
generally practiced in all the large and larger 
school systems. Teachers expect salary increases 
and are, of course, entitled to increase. The 
problems resulting from the admission of fair- 
ness of claim to salary increase are usually 
these: On what basis shall salary increase be 
bestowed? and, Who shall be the judge of the 
points selected? The answer to the first question 
is too long for a short paper, hence cannot be 
attempted here. The answer to the second query 
may be given quite briefly, altho concurrence 
with its ideas may require more time and effort 
than a mere reading of the short presentation. 

Generally in the schemes of rating and grad- 
ing of teachers, the list of qualities or excel- 
lences, or sometimes faults, is prepared and a 
judgment is recorded on each point by each 
judge who is expected to participate in the 
rating of a teacher. If the entire list of quali- 
ties be made up of 45 points, then each judge 
or evaluator is expected to form an estimate on 
each of the 45 points. This is the proceeding 
illustrated in The Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, in 
Part IT, Methods for Measuring Teachers’ Ef- 
ficiency, as presented by Arthur Clifton Boyce. 
Other proposals for rating or expressing teach- 
ing efficiency are like this one. Indeed, in my 
opinion, Mr. Boyce has made a most convincing 
presentation of the possibility and desirability 
of getting an estimate of a teacher’s efficiency. 
However, [ wish to propose a simplification of 
principle, rather than an entirely different 
scheme of classification altho the need for re- 
classification of items or points will follow if 
the principle proposed is correct. 

Taking part in the evaluation of a teacher’s 
work there is the superintendent, there may be 
a principal, and there may also be several sup- 
ervisors of special subjects. It is true without 
discussion, that not all of these judges are pre- 


pared by acquaintance with the teacher and 
with the conditions of work to pass judgment 
on all the points in the list. Suppose the point 
be the forty-fourth of Mr. Boyce’s list, “Stimu- 
lation of the community”. Can anyone but the 
principal form an adequate judgment on that 
point? The supervisors cannot. Then why 
should they mark that point? Probably the sup 
erintendent knows nothing which he does not 
learn from the principal. Thus the principal 
practically marks the teacher twice on the same 
point, an unnecessary duplication of marks and 
a useless multiplication of labor. This brings 
the principle into clear view. Each judge is 
serving a special function, and his judgments of 
the teacher should be restricted to the field of 
his function. In this way each judgment will be 
based on an intelligent acquaintance with the 
facts. The result will be an aggregate judgment 
or opinion, and not a composite opinion or judg- 
ment. One of the serious complaints of teach- 
ers against rating and rating systems is this 
judgment upon matters by persons who have no 
first hand knowledge of facts or conditions. 
Whether a teacher be marked on five or 45 items 
does not matter materially, but that marks 
should be given as the result of knowledge is 
very important. It may not be beside the ques- 
tion to remark that the finally acceptable mark- 
ing and rating system will be so constructed 
and operated that teachers shall be able to un- 
derstand how values or estimates are arrived at, 
and will even rise to the ideal excellence of 
having a teacher mark herself and arrive at a 
value closely concurrent and perhaps accordant 
with the rating given her by supervisor or sup- 
erintendent. 

Any superintendent or supervisor can readily 
arrange a scheme of points or items into groups 


for the respective judges. Items or points which 
seem to overlap or to fall about equally into 
each of two groups, might be. permitted to go 
into each group, but in practice it will be easier 
to have any one item appear in but one group, 
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and then have but one mark on that point or 
item. Suppose “voice and speech” be the item 
to be marked. No one knows as well and as 
completely about this point as the principal. 
Therefore the “Voice” mark or rating should be 
given by the principal, and by no one else. If 
any of the other persons who take part in the 
rating need to express an opinion, it should be 
discussed with the principal, and his judgment 
should the modified opinion. Other 
items of the list will be valued in the same 
In this way the final judgment on every 
item will represent the largest observance and 
the widest acquaintance with the facts. It does 
not seem necessary to say more than to men- 
tion the fact that of course this proposal does 
not remove trouble due to partial judges nor 
to charges of partiality. It reduce the 
number and the bitterness of complaints, since 
it almost always accords with the facts, and 
hence has the approval of the teachers. Dif- 
ficulties of rating and grading teachers, and re 
sulting dissatisfactions, can be much reduced by 
this very simple process. 
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MEN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS FORM 
ASSOCIATION. 
teachers of the 


The 


schools have formed an organization and have 


men Cincinnati high 
proposed recently to extend their activities to 
cover the entire state of Ohio. It is their pur- 
pose to organize the high school teachers in 
federation for the 
furthering their interests and the 
At a meeting held 


in October the Association adopted a statement 


other cities and to form a 
purpose of 


school interests of the state. 


of its purposes and policies: 

“The Men High School Teachers’ Association 
does not seek to gain anything at the expense 
of or to the disparagement of any other group 
of teachers, but desires the cooperation of every 
other organization of teachers in the city, State 
and country. 

“We do not desire to antagonize the admin- 
istration of the schools, nor do we think that 
there is anything in our purposes or policies 
We believe 


that our superintendent and Board of Education 


that should excite any antagonism. 


are desirous of adequately compensating the 
teachers, but are unable to do so under the ex 
isting tax laws. 

“We yield to none in devotion to high ideals 
for our profession and in interest in the chil 
We do believe that 


it is not appreciated how much teacher’s minds 


dren and the public welfare. 


and hearts are distracted from calm and con- 
tented devotion to their work by the stress of 


economic demands. 


Srhool Sard Journal 


“It is the purpose of this association to enter 
vigorously into a campaign looking to the or 
ganization of a body of teachers thruout the 
State that shall have weight with our legisla- 
ture at Columbus in securing such reforms in 
our taxing laws as shall provide adequate funds 
for the payment of proper salaries to teachers. 
It is our wish to free the hands of our admin- 
istrative officials from the restraints of our pres- 
ent taxing system, and believe that in such a 
campaign they should give us their support. 

“We propose a campaign of education of the 
public to a realization of the need of more ade- 
quate funds for educational purposes and a 
larger apportionment from such funds to teach- 
ers’ salaries. 
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“We stand for laws that shall secure to teach- 
ers the quiet assurance of permanency of posi- 
tion, after they have duly qualified and passed 
a period of probation, so long as they are faith- 
ful and efficient. We believe that teachers are 
entitled to the protection of civil service regula- 
tions. 

“We believe that it is very important to at- 
tract into and retain in the teaching force of 
our schools teachers of the best quality and 
character, and that this cannot be done on the 
basis of the present scale of salaries. 

“To accomplish our object we rely upon pub- 
licity, education, persuasion, cooperation and the 
ballot, and bespeak the support of all friends 
of public education.” 


TEACHERS GIVE MEAL TO HELP PUPILS 


The question of salaries of teachers has al- 
ways been one of the greatest troubles of the 
average school board and in recent years when 
the high cost of living has alike affected the 
teacher and the taxpayer, in many instances the 
school board has almost become a buffer between 
the two. For this reason it will be interesting 
to note that there are places where the school 
teacher has more difficulties and less salary than 
in the United States. 

One of 
American Red Cross in Bohemia. 


these instances was found by the 

The incident 
came to the attention of the organization when 
its relief unit at Prague was asked to assist 
three teachers who had fallen ill and were suf 
fering from protracted malnutrition. 

The best paid teacher in Prague received four 
hundred crowns a month before the war and this 
amount has not been increased because of in 
creased living costs, as the people of that little 
country have no funds with which to buy food 
teachers. But 


even this small amount, the Red Cross found, 


for themselves, much less pay 
was not all being expended by the teachers to 
provide a living for themselves. 

The of 1918 
food Then 


which was particularly hard for the 


winter 


cold 


Ssuinmer 


was terribly and 


Was scarce. came a hot 
children. 
In the crowded districts of the city, kindergar 


The 


teachers made an investigation and found that 


ten attendance dropped off alarmingly. 


children were dying by dozens for lack of fresh 
air and proper nourishment. They immediately 


sought to remedy the condition as far as 
possible. 

A fund 
the teachers had but this was not sufficient to 
bring the 


amount available, the teachers pledged them- 


was established with what savings 


desired results. To increase the 








selves to go without one meal each day and 
donate the money thus saved to the fund for 
the benefit of the children. In this way hun- 
dreds of little tots from the Prague kindergar- 
tens were given a summer vacation in the coun- 
try, where they might obtain a little better 
food and have the benefit of the fresh air. 
What a sacrifice this meant to the instructors, 
however, can be imagined from the fact that 
the teachers of Prague were living on a diet of 
soup, bread and cabbage for their two meals a 
day. 

In Prague the schools were kept open until 
American aid arrived but this was not true in 
many of the other countries of Europe. One of 
the first concerns of the American Red Cross 
has been to assist in reopening these schools. 
In this way it has been possible to reach suf- 
fering children and see that they received aid 
first. Thru the pupils it possible to 
later find the suffering families of the vicinity. 

One of the best ways found by the Red Cross 
to keep the schools open was to provide food. 
By establishing a kitchen to serve hot soup 
and other food once a day, the Red Cross found 
that the enrollment of the public schools of 
many European cities even exceeded the num- 
ber of pupils during the pre-war period. 

Much of the work of the Red Cross in the 
United States thru the me- 
of the The Junior Red Cross 
has been exclusively an organization of school 
children. Now that the war is over and the 
obligations to America’s allies in Europe prac- 
tically completed, the chief attention of the 
Red Cross is to be turned toward a public-health 
program for America. Public schools are to help 
greatly in carrying out this new plan. 

(Concluded on Page 1(5) 
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THE HISTORY OF A TOOTHACHE 


ILLUSTRATED, 
An American Red Cross Lesson in an American backwoods school, 


RED CROSS SERVICE 
The children are lined up for a bowl of soup, 


AMONG ROUMANIAN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
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NEW YORK BOARD CRITICIZED FOR 


NEW POWERS. 

The Public Education Association of New York, 
thru its Director, H. W. Judd, has charged that 
the acts of the present city administration and 
board of education in supplying an expense ac- 
count to the members of the board, and in formu- 
lating bylaws to give the president equal power 
with the superintendent of schools, will lead to 
the membership being regarded as a “political 
plum”. In a bulletin of the association, reference 
is made to reports that President Prall of the 
board was to receive $3,600 for his annual ex- 
pense, thus making the position practically a 
salaried one, and this is coupled with the pro- 
posed bylaws conferring increased powers upon 
the president. 

More disquieting than the assumption of de- 
tailed expert administrative functions on the part 
of the board of education as a body, according 
to the association, is the fact that these bylaws 
explicitly provide that the president shall share 
with the superintendent such powers as the sus- 
pension of any salaried officer, clerk or other 
employe. The report reads as follows: 

“He is empowered to exercise personal super- 
vision over the transaction of the business affairs 
of the board of education; he can require reports 
from the several bureaus to be made directly to 
him; and the Superintendent must act in such 
matters under his advice and guidance. In other 
words, the President of the board, who is in- 
tended by the law to be the presiding officer of 
a lay body of citizens, is made a super-superin- 
tendent, despite his undisputed limitations as an 
educational expert. 

“Aside from the salaries of other administra- 
tive officers, such as the superintendents of build- 
ings and supplies, the salaries of the board of 
superintendents alone aggregate $62,000 a year! 
It would thus seem that, merely from the point 
of view of economy, it would be the height of 
folly to create another body to duplicate work 
already cared for at considerable outlay. 

“But the case is far more serious than one of 
mere economy. A salaried job on a lay board 
of education, carrying with it such enormous 
control over patronage and the expenditure of 
millions annually on building contracts and num- 
erous types of supplies, would naturally take on, 
sooner or later, the character of a ‘political plum’ 
to be sought after by those who had helped in- 
coming administrations in their hour of need. 
Even in an unpaid lay board the assumption of 
such expert administrative functions is question- 
able enough from the point of view of public 
policy, as we shall seek to show in a later bul- 
letin. In a paid board it would be a tragedy! 

“The point we wish to emphasize at this time 
is that the public has repeatedly and unequivo- 
cally shown that it does not want a paid lay 
board of education, which must inevitably be of 
such an undesirable character. Nor does it want, 
on the other hand, an unpaid board which seeks 
to act in a capacity for which it is not fitted. 

“What the public wants is a board of educa- 
tion which will perform the true function for 
which it is intended by the law, and which has 
16fig been proved sound by experience thruout the 
nation, namely that of a policy-making body 
which acts thru an expert staff at the head of 
which stands its chief executive officer, the City 
Superintendent of Schools, who can be removed, 
if necessary, if he does not size up to the job. 

“Our present board will win the unstinted 
gratitude and support of all public-spirited citi- 
zens if it will stick to its own clearly defined 
share of the colossal job of educating three-quar- 
ters of a million children for American citizen- 
ship! 

“Surely no one could want a greater opportun- 
ity or find a larger task! Do the mayor and 
the president of the board want something dif- 
ferent? If so, why?” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The Boston school board has denied the re- 
quest of Ulysses Grant Houston that he be ad- 
mitted to the Cambridge high and Latin school. 


School Sean) Journal 


The board based its decision on the fact that 
Mr. Houston, who is 58, would distract the chil- 
dren from their studies and might become an 
influence against class discipline. Mr. Houston 
sought entrance to the school as a means of 
preparing for entrance into Harvard University. 

Brookline, Mass. The board has prohibited 
the attendance of pupils from outside the city 
because of the lack of classroom accommoda- 
tions. 

An ouster suit aimed against the present board 
of education of Chicago, known as the “Solid 
Six”, has been begun in the Circuit Court. The 
suit is in behalf of seventeen of the former 
members of the board and also Charles E. Chad- 
sey, superintendent under the old board. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board has placed forty 
“Go Slow” signs on streets and boulevards near 
school buildings for the protection of pupils. 

The board of education of Elgin, Ill., has ap- 
propriated $6,000 for the purchase and equipment 
of an athletic field for the schools. 

The schools of New York City will celebrate dur- 
ing the week preceding Thanksgiving day, the 
300th anniversary of the establishment of demo- 
cratic government in the United States. Each 
school in the city conducts programs by the 
children in the form of pageants, addresses, reci- 
tations and social gatherings. The occasion is 
used as an exhibition of patriotism and Ameri- 
canization. Especial attention is given to pro- 
grams for Americanizing adults. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The board of education has 
undertaken the management of all lunchrooms 
in the junior and senior high schools afid the 
eighteen establishments which were formerly 
managed by private concessioners are now under 
the direction of Miss E. Caring, supervisor of 
school lunches. 

The conduct of lunchrooms during the past 
few years has been unsatisfactory in the esti- 
mate of the school officials and a careful check- 
ing up of the service showed three defects. (1) 
In some schools exorbitant profits were made; 
(2) in several schools lunches inferior in food 
value were served to the children and (3) better 
price and better food values can be maintained 
by unifying the service and placing it under 
public direction. 

The following is a schedule of the prices which 
are to be maintained during the coming school 


year: 
Pe PPP PT CETTLETIL LTTE 5 cents 
EEE OPT Ee OTe TE TT TOT CTT TT 2 for 1 cent 
EE PE nnn 5c605t0eeenss doeveees 8 cents 
Beans, macaroni, cheese and other 

MORE SUDSCITUEOS 2... ccccccccsccscccece 7 cents 
Cottage Cheese .......ccccecccccccsecces 5 cents 
Potatoes and other vegetables........... 5 cents 
Cs She ss deeaee ebb on 0666244450 7 cents 
PINE, ccc ccccccdsccvcccncieseseses 5 cents 
CL as coe card eo b64 6660 0.03 2 slices for 1 cent 
IL. sos diacee eh de b000 000004 00% RoR ee 2 cents 
RSS re err rere? Teter Test 2 cents 
SO MUMED) cc cic vewesocedegvoccosesses 3 cents 
GOO (CUD) .cccccccccceccvcsccccscecses 2 cents 
ES eres rere rere rf 1 or 2 cents 
DOUMNNUS 2... ccccccccccscccvcccscccccces 2 cents 
Ne end ce eks Ob0s OC SENSES OCT ON 6 cents 
All other GeSSerts...cccccccccccccccccces 5 cents 
EE yp rs oe ee eer eee 3 to 5 cents 
Milk (one-half pint bottles).............- 5 cents 
Cee cc wig dee bee bene 8600b00 0000008 4 cents 


The domestic science supervisor of each build- 
ing will have charge of the rooms and a direct 
connection will be made between the domestic 
science instructor and the managing of the lunch 
rooms. 

A. L. Hitchcock, radical candidate for the 
school board of Cleveland, now in the federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., is without legal resi- 
dence. A decision of the attorney general holds 
that Hitchcock automatically forfeited his citi- 
zenship when he was convicted of a felony and 
sentenced. Hitchcock in a recent communication 
from Atlanta, filed pétitions showing 2,457 signa- 
tures for his nomination to the board. 

The Iowa State Supreme Court, on September 
26th, decided that the school board of Cedar 
Falls and the lowa State Teachers’ College may 
legally arrange for student practice teaching in 
the city schools... The court in its decision re- 
versed the’ local district court in the case of 
J. B. Clay, et al., vs. The Cedar Falls school 
board. 

The district court had ruled that the school 
board had abused its discretion in arranging with 


the Iowa State Teachers’ Coilege for student | 


teaching in the schools as there was no law 
authorizing such a plan of service. The Supreme 
(Concluded on Page 6A) 
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PROPOSE A COMMITTEE ON CON- 
CILIATION. 

A group of teachers, principals and members 
of the administrative staff of the New York city 
schools has worked out a plan for a committee 
on Conciliation to consider problems arising from 
conflicts of interests between the various groups 
represented in the schools. The committee is to 
be in the nature of a body to settle disputes and 
difficulties and for the purpose of effecting co- 
operation. 

The constitution for the proposed committee 
was drawn up by a group of men and women 
headed by Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller and is be- 
fore the board of education for acceptance. The 
constitution which has been drawn up provides 
for 58 members of the committee, one from each 
school district, two from the bureau of Man- 
hattan and Bronx each and one for each of the 
other bureaus of the city, and five representatives 
at large from the entire city. Any number of 
the teaching or supervising staff is to be eligible 
for election. Members at large are to be nomi- 
nated by competition and by direct election of 
the teachers. The Bureau of Reference and Re- 
search is to be in charge of the elections which 
are to be held annually in November by the 
Australian ballot system. 

The duties and scope of the work of the Com- 
mittee are as follows: 


Committee’s Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of the 
President, Vice-President and Secretary with two 
additional members elected as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. The function of this Committee shall be 
to outline the work of the Teachers’ Conciliation 
Board, provide programs for its monthly meet- 
ings, and pass upon all matters submitted by 
any member of the supervising and teaching staff 
by referring the same, if in their judgment the 
case so warrants, to a local conciliation commit- 
tee as hereinafter provided. Said Executive 
Committee shall meet at least once in each month 
of the school year. 

Appeals Committee. 

The Appeals Committee shall consist of the 
five members at large and the seven borough 
members, except that no borough member shall 
sit in appeal on any matter with regard to which 
he constituted a member of the local conciliation 
committee which handled same. 

Standing and Snecial Committee. 

Said Teachers’ Conciliation Board may at said 
annual meeting or any other meeting also elect 
or empower the President to appoint such stand- 
ing or special committees as it, in its judgment, 
may deem necessary for the transaction of its 
business. 





Local Conciliation Committee. 

There shall be in each district a local concilia- 
tion committee for the consideration of matters 
affecting the professional relationships within the 
district as the same may be referred to it by said 
Teachers’ Conciliation Board, which said local 
conciliation committee shall be constituted as fol- 
lows; a borough representative designated by the 
President in each instance is the boroughs having 
more than one borough representative, the dis- 
trict representative of the district in ques- 
tion, and three additional district represent- 
atives chosen by lot in each instance by 
the Secretary, provided, however, that no member 
shall serve on a local conciliation committee or 
on the Appeals Committee hereinbefore provided 
for who is personally concerned or involved, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the matter under investi- 
gation. 

Powers and Duties. 1. Function. 

The function of said Teachers’ Conciliation 
Board shall be to promote harmony in the super- 
vising and teaching staff of New York city by 
endeavoring to settle amicably such personal and 
professional differences as shall be brought to its 
attention, and it shall have power and it shall be 
its duty to consider, and thru the machinery 
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of the Executive Committee, the local conciliation 
committees, and the Appeals Committee herein- 
before provided for, to pass upon and recommend 
to the parties concerned a solution of all criti- 
cisms, complaints, or disputes laid before it by 
any member of the supervising and teaching staff. 
It shall further have power to report its findings 
and recommendations in any such matters to the 
Board of Education when, in its judgment, such 
procedure is deemed advisable. It shall also ex- 
ercise such other and further powers in the 
premises as may hereafter be delegated to it by 
the Board of Education, or conferred upon it by 
Law or by the bylaws of the Board of Education. 


Special Powers. 

(a) Said Teachers’ Conciliation Board shall 
have power to make bylaws, rules and regulations 
for the order of transactions of its business and 
conduct of its meetings, and to govern the pro- 
cedure of its several committees except as here- 
inotherwise provided. 

(b) Said Teachers’ Conciliation Board shall be 
deemed the judge of its own membership and 
may, for cause, suspend or expel a member by a 
two-thirds vote of the entire membership. 


Method of Initiating a Procedure. 

Any member of the supervising and teaching 
staff having knowledge of any criticism, com- 
plaint, or matter of dispute with reference to 
the professional conduct of professional rela- 
tionship of any member or members of said staff 
may in writing lay said matter before the 
Teachers’ Conciliation Board by addressing the 
President of said Board a formal communication 
with regard thereto. 


Proceedings Before the Executive Committee. 

All such communications shall be referred by 
the President to the Executive Committee at its 
next stated meeting or sooner if in the judgment 
of the President the circumstances so require. 
Said Executive Committee shall thereupon deter- 
mine whether the matter so referred to it shall 
be referred to a local conciliation committee for 
investigation, and in such event, such a com- 
mittee shall be forthwith selected as hereinbefore 
provided, and the said matter duly referred to it. 
Said Executive Committee shall be empowered, 
however, to cite before it the person submitting 
said communication or any person named therein 
with the view of effecting, if may be, an im- 
mediate and amicable solution of the problem pre- 
sented. 


Proceedings Before Local Conciliation 
Committee. 

Whenever a local conciliation committee shall 
have been selected in the manner hereinbefore 
provided, the borough member thereof shall be 
deemed the chairman thereof and shall forthwith 
convene said committee to deliberate upon the 
matter referred to it by the Teachers’ Conciliation 
Board, and all further proceedings for said com- 
mittee shall be had in such form and manner as 
may be prescribed by said Teachers’ Conciliation 
Board in its bylaws, rules, and regulations. Said 
Conciliation Committee shall be empowered to 
cite before it any member of the supervising and 
teaching staff who, in its judgment, might be able 
to throw light upon the matter under investiga- 
tion, it being understood, however, that any 
power of citation herein conferred is dependent 
upon the voluntary cooperation of the members 
of the supervising and teaching staff. After hear- 
ing all the persons concerned or interested, and 
after due deliberation, the said conciliation com- 
mittee shall forthwith report to the Teachers’ 
Conciliation Board its findings and recommenda- 
tions in the premises. 


Proceedings Before Appeals Committee. 

Any member of the supervising and teaching 
staff not satisfied with the findings and recom- 
mendations of a local conciliation committee in 
any matter may appeal therefrom to the Appeals 
Committee as hereinbefore constituted, in such 
manner and form as may be prescribed by the 
Teachers’ Conciliation Board in its bylaws, rules, 
and regulations. Thereupon, said Appeals Com- 
mittee shall review the minutes of the proceed- 
ings had before the local conciliation committee, 
and is further empowered to cite before it mem- 
bers of the supervising and teaching staff, and, 
if need be, to investigate the matter in question 
de novo. After said proceedings had, and after 
due deliberation, said Appeals Committee shall 
report its findings and recommendations in the 
premises to the Teachers’ Conciliation Board. 


Proceedings Before the Teachers’ Conciliation 
Board. 
Upon receipt of the report of the findings and 
recommendations in any matter from a local con- 
(Concluded on Page 66) 
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EACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


STUNNER 


RACINE SALARY SCHEDULE. 

Racine, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a complete salary schedule for teachers 
providing for increases ranging from twenty tc 
fifty per cent. The schedule is as follows: 

Elementary Grades—Teachers without experi- 
ence, $900; one year, $950; two years, $1,000; 
three years, $1,050; four years, $1,100; five years, 
$1,150; six years, $1,200; seven years, $1,250; 
eight years, $1,300; nine years, $1,350; ten years 
(maximum, $1,400. Seventh and eighth grades, 
eleven years, $1,450; twelve years, $1,500 (maxi- 
mum). 

Kindergarten Assistants—Teachers without ex- 
perience, $850; one year, $900; two years, $950; 
three years, $1,000; four years, $1,050; five 
years, $1,100. 

High School Teachers—Teachers without ex- 
perience, $1,100; one year, $1,160; two years, 
$1,220; three years, $1,280; four years, $1,340; 
five years, $1,400; six years, $1,460; seven years, 
$1,520; eight years, $1,580; nine years, $1,640; 
ten years, $1,700 (maximum). 

Elementary Principals—Principals who have 
under their direct supervision not fewer than 
ten teachers doing regular grade work will be 
given a minimum of $1,500 and a maximum of 
$2,500. Advances from the minimum toward the 
maximum will be on the basis of credits, which 
are to be determined according to the number 
of pupils in daily attendance and the number of 
credits for each year. Each credit has a value 
of $20. 

The principal of the high school will be given 
$3,200 and the superintendent of schools $4,500 
per year. 

The rules provide that extra compensation 
shall be given to principals, supervisors and 
teachers for summer school attendance. Courses 
of study must total not less than 72 hours of 
work and passing grades are required. The 
board holds itself responsible for one-half of 
the expense up to $100. This amount is added 
to the teacher’s salary for the year and paid 
in the same manner. 

A campaign for education was recently con- 
ducted in Alameda County, Cal., by the Ala- 
meda County Educational Association. The as- 
sociation which was made up of the teachers of 
the county, financed the campaign and reached 
not only the tax-levying bodies of the county and 
of the several districts, but also the people in 
general and the voters in particular. In sub- 
mitting the question of salary increases, district 
boards were personally interviewed, and city 
councils and county supervisors were convinced 
of the fairness of the increases. The campaign 
was conducted along the lines laid down by Mr. 
Clifford E. Lowell and resulted in the adoption 
of higher salaries by vote of the people. 

The salary increases were granted in practi- 
cally all districts of the county, varying some- 
what with the local situation in each district. 
In Oakland the increase was a flat $420 per 
year for all teachers. In Alameda, $240 per 
year and in Berkeley, $300 per year thruout the 
school department. 

In the operation of the campaign, the news- 
paper end was handled by paid publicity agents 
and the project was sold to the people in a busi- 
nesslike way. The people have been educated 
to the needs of the schools and to the necessity 
for higher salaries and the campaign proved of 
help to the teachers as well as the entire com- 
munity. 

The Augusta, Kans., Board of Education has 
adopted a schedule for the employment and 
pay of its teachers which among other things 
provides the following: 

A minimum salary in the grades of $80 and a 
maximum of $100. 

A bonus of $5 per month for nine months is 
granted to any teacher who has taught one year 
in the Augusta schools who makes at least six 
hours credit in an approved course in an ap- 
proved summer school. Approval of course and 
school is made by the superintendent of schools 
to whom a transcript of the grades made must 
be furnished before the bonus is paid. 
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Any teacher receiving the maximum salary of 
$100 per month must attend an approved sum- 
mer school for at least six weeks once every 
three years or suffer a reduction of $5 in her 
salary each month until she does so attend. 

No teacher is considered an applicant for a 
position in the grades unless she holds at least 
a three-year state certificate. 

Shoshone, Ida. The high school teachers have 
been given yearly increases of $225. 

A joint convention of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, the New England Association 
of School Superintendents and the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association is to be held in 
Boston on November 13, 14 and 15th. 


SALARIES IN SMALL MINNESOTA TOWNS. 

Supt. K. O. Snortum of Zumbrota, Minn., as a 
means of determining the general average of 
teachers’ salaries in the district covered by the 
Zumbrota schools, addressed a questionnaire to 28 
schools in nine counties of southeastern Minne- 
sota. The questionnaire sought information on 
the salaries paid, the cost of board and room, 
the salary increases expected in the next two 
years and whether or not convention expenses are 
paid. Twenty-seven school systems responded as 
follows: Caledonia, Cannon Falls, Chatfield, 
Dodge Center, Farmington, Harmony, Hastings, 
Hayfield, Kasson, Kenyon, Lake City, Lanesboro, 
LeRoy, Lyle, Mabel, Mantorville, Pine Island, 
Plainview, Preston, Rushford, St. Charles, Spring 
Grove, Spring Valley, Stewartville, Wabasha, 
West Concord and Zumbrota. 

In the summary which is given below, three or 
four points in each salary distribution are given 
—the lowest, the median, the mode, the highest. 
In the smaller systems where positions were com- 
bined, no salary was counted twice. In some 
instances the school system having the highest 
salary is mentioned. 

: Summary. 

Superintendent—Twenty-seven cases—two at 
$1,500 and seven at $1,800—med. $1,835—two at 

2,400 (Hastings and Lake City). 

High School Principal—Twenty-seven cases— 
three at $900 and six at $1,080—med. $1,085—one 
at $1,800 (Hastings). 

English—Twenty-one cases—one at $765 and 
nine at $900—med. $918—one at $1,080 (highest 
high school classroom teacher, Rushford). 

Mathematics—Thirteen cases—two at $810— 
med. $908—three at $990. 

Languages—Seventeen cases—one at $765—five 
at $850—med. $860—four at $990. 

History—Thirteen cases—one at $765 and three 
at $855—med. $930—two at $1,000. 

Science—Seven cases—two at $855—med. $967 
—one at $1,035 (second place in high school class- 
room teachers, Caledonia). 

Agriculture—Eleven cases—one at $1,500—med. 
$1,820—one at $2,000 (Cannon Falls). 

Commercial—Eleven cases—three at $900— 
med. $1,036—one at $1,125 (Kasson). 

Home Economics—Twenty-three cases—one at 
$765 and eight at $900—med. $928—one at $1,050 
(Spring Valley). 

Teacher-Training—Ten cases—one at $990— 
med. $1,100—two at $1,300 (Wabasha and West 
Concord). , 

Music—Ten cases—one at $338—med. $810— 
one at $1,000 (Spring Valley). Four lowest teach 
music one to three days per week. 

Manual Training—BHighteen cases—one at $810 
and three at $1,125—med. $1,125—one at $1,800 
(Hastings). 

Grade Eight—Twenty-six cases—four at $675— 
med. $786—eight at $810 and two at $900 (Wa- 
basha and Caledonia). 

Grade Seven—Twenty-three cases—one at $630 
and five each at $675 and $720—med. $736—one 
at $900 (Wabasha). 

Grade Six—Twenty-six cases—one at $630 and 
ten at $720—med. $726—one at $810. 

Grade Five—Bighteen cases—one at $655 and 
seven at $675—med. $700—one at $810. 

Grade Four—Twenty-two cases—one at $655 
and eight at $720—med. $728—one at $810. 

Grade Three—Nineteen cases—one at $630 and 
seven at $720—med. $725—two at $765. 


Grade Two—Twenty-three cases—one at $653 
and six each at $720 and $765—med. $722—one 
at $810. 


Grade One—Twenty cases—three at $675—med. 
$744—four each at $720, $765 and $810. 

Teaching Corps—Twenty-seven cases—one 
corps of seven teachers—med. $13—four each of 
twelve and sixteen—one of $26 (Lake City). 

Enroliment— (1918-19) lowest 149—med. 313— 
highest 653 (Lake City). 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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THE TEACHER PROBLEM. 

More than 100,000 teaching positions in the 
public schools of the United States are either 
vacant or filled by teachers below standard, and 
the attendance at normal schools and teacher- 
training schools has decreased 20 per cent in the 
last three years. These startling facts are shown 
by the complete report of an investigation made 
by the National Education Association. 

Letters were sent out by the Association in 
September to every county and district superin- 
tendent in the United States asking for certain 
definite information. Signed statements were 
sent in by more than 1,700 superintendents, from 
every state, representing 238,573 teaching posi- 
tions. These report an actual shortage of 14,685 
teachers, or slightly more than 6 per cent of 
the teaching positions represented, and 23,006 
teachers below standard who have been accepted 
to fill vacancies, or slightly less than 10 per cent. 
It is estimated that there are 650,000 teaching 
positions in the public schools of the United 
States, and if these figures hold good for the 
entire country there are 39,000 vacancies and 
65,000 teachers below standard. 

These same superintendents report that 52,798 
teachers dropped out during the past year, a 
loss of over 22 per cent. On this basis the total 
number for the entire country would be 143,000. 
The reports show that the shortage of teachers 
and the number of teachers below standard are 
greatest in the rural districts where salaries are 
lowest and teaching conditions least attractive. 

The states in which salaries and standards 
are highest have the most adequate supply of 
teachers. California shows a combined shortage 
and below standard of 3% per cent; Massachu- 
setts shows 4% per cent, and Illinois 7 per cent. 
In at least six of the Southern states more than 
one-third of their schools are reported either 
without teachers or being taught by teachers 
below their standards. 

Nearly all of the superintendents declare that 
teachers’ salaries have not increased in propor- 
tion to the increased cost of living, nor as 
salaries have in other vocations, and that teach- 
ers are continuing to leave the profession for 
other work. 

Reports received by the National Education 
Association from normal school presidents show 
that the attendance in these teacher-training in- 
stitutions has fallen off alarmingly. The total 
attendance in 78 normal schools and teacher 
training schools located in 35 different 
states for the year 1916, was 33,051. In 1919 the 
attendance in these same schools had fallen to 
26,134. The total number of graduates in these 
schools in 1916 was 10,295, and in 1919, 8,274. 
The total number in the graduating classes of 
1920 in these 78 schools is 7,119. These figures 
show a decrease of over 30 per cent in four 
years in the finished product of these schools. 

The presidents of these institutions state that 
in order to induce promising young men and 
women to enter the teaching profession and 
thereby furnish the country an adequate supply 
of competent, well trained teachers, there must 
be: 

1. Higher salaries for trained teachers; 

2. Higher professional standards, excluding 
the incompetent and unprepared; 

3. A more general recognition by the public of 
the importance of the teaching profession; 

4. More liberal appropriations to state nor- 
mal schools and teacher-training schools in order 
to pay better salaries in these institutions and 
furnish better equipment 

5. Extending the courses and raising the 
standards in the teacher-training schools. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

San Antonio, Tex., had the largest enrollment 
in the history of the schools at the opening fall 
term. During the first week 16,361 children en- 
rolled and it became necessary to organize dou- 
ble schedules to take care of the students. 

Bryan, O. The board has introduced the 
Junior High School plan in the schools as a 
means of help to pupils who failed of promotion 
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last year. All students of the seventh and eighth 
grades and those who failed to pass have been 
concentrated in one building. 

Auburn, Neb. Departmental instruction has 
been inaugurated in the schools with the open 


ing of the new term. 


The New Hampshire State Board of Education, 
at its recent meeting in Concord, adopted a set 
of rules governing the duties of the various of- 
ficers. The rules read: 

“The board will elect a clerk who shall be its 
recording secretary, keep records of action at 
board meetings and act as the personal secre- 
tary of the chairman and for the other members 
of the board when at the office. 

“For the present, the chairman, representing 
and acting for the board between meetings, shall, 
so far as practicable, keep in touch with the ad- 
ministration of the school laws by and for the 
board and keep the other members informed 
thereof; also by himself or thru the commis- 
sioner give such general or specific directions 
about administration as may be consistent with 
general or specific policies approved by the 
board. 

“The commissioner of education as the board’s 
chief executive officer and adviser, shall, for and 
on behalf of the board, keep himself fully in- 
formed of the educational needs of the various 
grades of schools in the state, shall follow closely 
the current events relating to educational pro- 
cesses and examine all efforts to advance educa- 
tional efficiency in school departments outside 
the state and carefully consider their applicabil- 
ity to our school conditions in this state, and, 
upon his own initiative as well as upon request 
confer with and advise the board upon all the 
foregoing and any other school matters, and, in 
general, shall faithfully aid and advise the board 
in all matters looking to the efficient and suc- 
cessful administration of our school laws, 
whether with regard to any peculiar needs of our 
own state or as a basis of comparative efficiency 
with other states. 

“At the May meeting, the budget for the next 
school year shall be adopted under the severa) 
headings, administration, superintendents, voca- 
tional education, normal schools, mothers’ aid, 
equalization, and the amount of each appropria- 
tion for specific purposes shall be itemized as 
far as practicable. The commissioner shall be 
held responsible for the economic expenditure 
of the appropriation as itemized. 

“Transfers from one appropriation to another 
and from one approved item to another may be 
made only by vote of the board. 

“Except when determined by law or by the 
regulations of the board, all expenditures cotner 
than personal expenses of members) must be 
authorized by vote of the board. 

“The foregoing general rules are adopted for 
convenience. They may be suspended, amended, 
or repealed in whole or in part at any meeting 
of the board when all members are present or by 
a majority of the entire board at any meeting 
when the proposed change is stated in the call 
for the meeting.” 

Shoshone, Ida. A kindergarten has been added 
to the school system with the opening of the 
new term. In addition, a full-time instructor has 
been employed to direct the work in physical 
training and athletics for high school girls. 

The little city of Plymouth, Mass., in the short 
period of ten years has advanced along educa- 
tional lines in more than fifteen directions and 
involving such important features as administra- 
tion, increased finances, increased teaching staff 
new classes, equipment of school office and en- 
largement of the high school. The appropriation 
for school maintenance has been raised from 
$44,270 to $65,700 and the number of teachers 
has been increased from 70 to 86. A clerk has 
been employed for the executive office and suit- 
able office equipment has been installed. 

Under the direction of Supt. Charles A. Harris, 
the schoo's have also instituted an educational 
extension course for teachers. Ten questions, 
each intended to start a profitable discussion or 
extended reading, are given out monthly. The 
questions while not of immediate help in the 
classroom nor of universal interest to all, are 
intended to create a professional interest in in- 
structors and to inspire them toward further 
study of school subjects. To date a total of fifty 


questions have been issued, referring to teachers’ 

pensions, vaccination, compulsory school attend- 

ance, Junior High School system, women as mem- 

bers of the board, state or local control of 

schools, certification of teachers, illiteracy, free 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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Mr. S. A. Potts of Colfax, Ia., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Muscatine. Mr. 
Potts was superintendent at Colfax for the past 
ten years, and previous to that had filled similar 
positions at What Cheer and Adel. 


Mr. J. B. Borden, formerly assistant state sup- 
erintendent of schools in Wisconsin, has been 
mentioned to fill an educational office in connec- 
tion with the Wisconsin State Board of Educa- 
tion. The position has been created to meet the 
new conditions arising thru the enactment of 
the soldiers’ educational law. 

Mrs. Ella F. Little of Temple, Tex., has been 
appointed to a position with the Texas Depart- 
ment of Education. Mrs. Little has been a mem- 
ber of the state textbook board for some years. 

Mr. Walter Heath, recently appointed principal 
of the Maple Park High School at Elgin, IIl., is 
believed at 19 years of age to be the youngest 
principal in the United States. Mr. Heath grad- 
uated from the high school at the age of 16 and 
last summer completed a two-year college 
course. 

Mr. L. D. Borden has been appointed Super- 
visor of Rural Schools for the Texas Department 
of Education. 

Mrs. Agnes M. Bacon of Central Falls, R. I., 
has been appointed State Director of American- 
ization Work. Mrs. Bacon is an expert teacher 
in this line and has conducted courses for teach 
ers of the foreign-born. 

Supt. Emil Estenson of Petersburg, N. D., is 
serving his fourth term as head of the school 
system. 

Mr. W. D. Vincent has resigned from the sup- 
erintendency at Blackfoot, Ida., to become head 
of the Idaho Industrial School. 

Supt. E. W. Bowyer of Clovis, N. Mex., is 
serving his fourth year on a three-year contract. 

Miss Lida B. Earhart, formerly principal of 
Public School 25, Bronx Borough, New York 
City, has entered upon her duties as professor 
of elementary education in the University of 
Nebraska. 

Aaron Gove, Civil War Veteran and for thirty 
years superintendent of the schools of Denver, 
died recently at the age of 80 years. Mr. Gove 
was a graduate of Illinois Normal University, 
University of Colorado, and held degrees from 
Dartmouth College. He became head of the 
Denver school system in 1874 when the town 
was but a scattered frontier post and continued 
in office until his retirement in 1904. Thruout 
his incumbency he continued to uphold the edu- 
cational standing of the city and to make the 
school system attractive for families from the 
plains and mountains. 

G. H. Marshall has begun his third year as 
superintendent of the Augusta, Kansas, public 
schools at a salary of $3,000. This is a raise 
of $1,000 over the salary paid last year. 

Mr. Ralph Wells Westcott, formerly head of 
the schools at Mansfield, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent at Walpole. The position carries 
an annual salary of $2,750. 

Capt. Charles L. Harlan, formerly instructor at 
the College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed Director of the newly 
established Bureau of Standards and Measure- 
ments at the State Normal, Lewiston, Ida. Capt. 
Harlan was recently given his honorable dis 
charge from army. service. For some time he 
was stationed at the Base Hospital at Camp 
Dix, N. J., as educational director for the vocza- 
tional school of the hospital. 

Supt. Ira H. McIntire of Muscatine, la., has 
resigned to become principal of the University 
High School of the Iowa State University, Iowa 
City. He will also engage in postgraduate work 
at the University. 

Mr. M. A. Morse, superintendent of schools at 
Buhl, Minn., has resigned after a service of 
fifteen years as head of the schools. Mr. Morse 
was relieved of his duties after serving two 
months on his new contract. 

Mr. Herbert Patterson has been appointed 
dean of the School of Education at the Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. 


**A mericanization through music”’ 


Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. 


slogan of the hour 


It is the one common ground and 


most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true Americanism. 

A great movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and lasting the process of the 
melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of American citizenry our adopted brothers from other 
lands. Have you thought of Community Singing with the 


Victrola and Victor Records? 


Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Community 
Singing idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is productive of immeasurable 
good in this wholesome movement of Americanization. Nothing is more unifying 
and democratic than the group singing of old familiar and eerie songs. Sing 


them with stirring band accompaniment, 


America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) 8 
Victor Military Band | '7>”° 

Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) "3 in. 
Victor Military Band) °° 


Samuel Arnold). (Arranged by the Music Section, 


Star Spangled Banner (Francis Scott Key 
National Education Association) Victor Band | 17581 





o in. 
Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) 8 my 
(Arranged by the Music Section, National Educa- 5 
tion Association) Victor Band 








re Vics " “ fa%s 

Roa rah, oF ality always oot sae 
8 Of ¢ His Mast Nice: Cc 

the Victor Talking MeCN 






strong, correct, inspiring! 


My Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) 
(2) Battle Hymn of the Republic 


(Julia Ward Howe) Victor Band | 18145 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing y Sy 


Young Charms (Moore) (2) Home, 
Sweet Home (Payne-Bishop) Victor Band 
Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) (2) Love’s 
Old Sweet Song (Bingham-Malloy) 8 
Victor Band ' ‘77 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes ("9 '™ 
(Ben Jonson) (2) Flow Gently, Sweet 3 
Afton (Burns-Spilman) Victor Band 
Old Folks at Home (Foster) (2) Juanita 8 
(Norton) Conway’s Band | *°>'9 
Old Black Joe (Foster) (2) Massa’s in de Cold, | *S, 
Cold Ground (Foster) Conway’s Band 3 





For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 








Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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Great Strength 
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*‘The Desk of Exclusive Features” 
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We Cannot Make All the Movable Furniture 
in the Country, So We Make the Best of It 


THE E. L. GROVER CO., 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


a. SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
6th and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
waer VIRGINIA ae tia FURNITURE CoO., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
HEYWOOD BROS. & WAKEFIELD CO., 
174 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
W. J. McILWAIN, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUTHERN SEATING CO. 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La 


Write to our nearest representative or to us direct for catalog and prices. 


P. W. HOUSE, 
451 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
THE LINN McCABE CO., 
Casey, Ills 
E. L. CHRISTIE, 
Brandon, Man., Canada 
A. H. ANDREWS CO 
45 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
A. H. ANDREWS CO., 
512% First St., Seattle, Wash. 
THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., 
215 Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 


JOHN H. PENCE, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Empire Seating we 


_ 430 Main Street East 


POSTEO TER. N, Lf 
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Adjustments are strong but 
very simple in construction, 
easy to operate, nothing to 
get out of order—no 
wrench needed. 


The Spelling Class 


One half at work at 
blackboard, the other 
half busy with regular 
work. 





Calisthenics 


Empire Chair Desks are easily moved 
to the walls of the class room for the 


daily exercise. 
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The Study Period 


Note the com- 
fort of pupils 
at work. 


Socialized Recitation 


Children in circle 
with teacher .in 
center making a 
harmonious fam- 
ily group. 


iy 
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if alle Clnair Desk 


Permits a Flexibility Arrangement Almost Unlimited 
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Adaptability to the greatest 
variety of class uses makes 
its installation essential to 
efficient and progressive 
teaching. 





The Story Period 


Class with desk-top re- 
moved, closely grouped, 
showing room used as 
auditorium. 





Spelling Down 


Note how easy pupils get out of desk 
by means of lifting desk-top. 


Space 


between desks unnecessary. 





2 Re elas. 
, = 


The Empire Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit the various grades 
and has five adjustments so that each pupil may be individually fitted 


iting Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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School Soard Journal 








writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 





BUYING 


NATURAL 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 














B-11% S—urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 








BANGOR, PA. 











NEW RULES and 
REGULATIONS 


— 


1) NII UUM 














RULES GOVERNING TEACHERS’ 
ABSENCES. 


The Board of Education of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has adopted the following rule concerning ab- 
sences of teachers from duty: 


“Teachers shall be allowed during any school 
year not to exceed five days of absence with full 
pay on account of personal illness, certified to 
by a reputable physician. Pay shall be allowed 
under the same conditions for not to exceed 
thirty-five additional days of absence at one-half 
their regular salary. Substitutes when employed 
to fill vacancies caused by such absence shall 
be paid by the Board of Education at the rate 
of $4 per day when substituting for teachers and 
kindergarten directors, $3 per day when substi- 
tuting for kindergarten assistants.” 

The following is a reprint of regulation 17 
of the rules of the Board of Education concern- 
ing tardiness and punctuality of teachers: 

Section 1. “Teachers should be present and 
in their classrooms early, to see that the rooms 
are in proper condition for the reception of pu- 
pils, and to assume control of pupils when ad- 
mitted in inclement weather; they are also to 
remain in charge of their pupils when admitted 
at recess. 

“Teachers who have not duly recorded their 
presence at least fifteen minutes before the open- 
ing of the school in the morning, and five min- 
utes before the opening of school in the afternoon 
(8:30 a. m. and 1:15 p. m.) shall be chargeable 
with tardiness, and each and every case, without 
any exception whatever, shall be reported by 
the principal to the superintendent in his 





monthly report, with such explanation attached 
as the teacher may make. 

Section 2. “Teachers who are not present at 
the time of opening school (8:45 a. m. and 1:20 
p. m.) shall suffer a reduction for absence of 
one-quarter day for the first hour, or any part 
thereof, and one-half day for any time thereafter. 

Section 3. “Each teacher shall record, in per- 
son, his or her presence in the daily register 
provided for such purposes, every morning and 
afternoon, with the exact minute of reporting, 
and, when tardy, write the number of minutes 
after the letter T, adjacent to the report of pres- 
ence. 

Section 4. “Teachers shall not be absent from 
school without prior notice to the principal, and, 
if for more than three days, without permission 
from the superintendent or the board, except 
from personal sickness or death in the family, in 
which events they shall endeavor to have the 
principal notified before the opening of school. 

In the high schools the following rule applies: 

Regulation 13 of the Union Board of High 
Schools (approved April, 1917) reads as follows: 

“Every teacher is required to be present in his 
or her room, and have such presence reported 
to the principal, five minutes before the opening 
of school; and any teacher chargeable with tardi- 
ness shall suffer a deduction of salary equal to 
one-fourth of a day’s pay for each failure; and 
any failure to report to the principal shall be 
treated as a case of tardiness—a record of the 
same to be kept by the principal of each school. 
Each teacher shall record his or her presence in 
the daily register provided for such purposes 
every morning, and when tardy or absent write 
the number of minutes after the letter T or A, 
as the case may be, adjacent to the report of 
presence.” 

Substitutes of the high school are paid $5.00 
per day. 


DEVELOP RATING BLANKS AND TESTS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

Dr. H. O. Rugg of the School of Education at 
Chicago has recently completed the first two of 
a series of rating forms for judging students, 
teachers, prospective teachers and administra- 
tive officers. The chief feature of the cards is 





WITHOUT REGRETS 


The ‘law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, while 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. Slate being non-porous 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


In comparison, the word “economy” 


hese are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards. 
Send for it today. 


”) 


—f Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
| Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 


the fact that they are constructed in a way to 
enable individual rating, and at the same time, 
providing a definite method by which the teacher 
may rate a high school student, or an adminis- 
trator a teacher. The key is “self-improvement 
thru self-rating” and each person is rated by 
answers to definite questions on things he does 
or does not do. The present forms are to be 
followed by others for prospective teachers in 
schools of education and normal schools and ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Dr. F. N. Freeman and Dr. H. O. Rugg have 
completed a group intelligence test which is in- 
tended particularly for junior and senior high 
school students. Two parallel forms of the test 
of approximately equal.difficulty have been put 
in final form. The blanks may be had at the 
moderate price of three cents each, which in- 
cludes instruction and scoring sheets and blank 
forms for the tabulation of results. 


ANNOUNCE CONVENTION DATES. 

The meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will be held February 23-28, at Cleve- 
land, O. The convention headquarters will be 
in the Hotel Cleveland but meeting halls, etc., 
have not as yet been selected. 

Added interest will be attached to the ses- 
sions of the Department, since this will be the 
semi-centennial meeting. It is indeed fortunate 
that a city so easy of access and so centrally 
located has been chosen for the celebration of 
the department’s fiftieth anniversary. Cleve- 
land’s situation and the fact that the many fine 
large hotels of the city provide maximum com 
fort for visitors will insure an unusually large 
attendance. 

Moreover, the city of James R. Garfield, John 
Hay, John D. Rockefeller, Tom L. Johnson, and 
Secretary-of-War Baker, to mention a few Cleve- 
land notables, is one which abounds in features 
of interest to the educator. The visitors will 
have an opportunity for at least a glimpse of 
the great public school system, the industries, 
social welfare institutions, and public works of 
the cacy. 
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The Kindergarten 
Teacher—need she carry 
the burden of saving lives 
should fire break out in 
school? 


What are you doing to 
help her? Do you know 
what real fire protection 
means? 





In case of fire-Heroine or Martyr? 


“Kate’s new teacher is wonderful! She just loves those chil- 
dren. And how much they are learning!” says Kate’s mother 
to her neighbor. 


“Yes, I guess you’re right,” the mother of the rebellious boy 
is forced to admit. “Andy has actually come to like going to 
school.” . 


So they congratulate themselves and are proud of their fine 
teachers. 


Suppose at this very moment there is an 
electric wire somewhere spitting hot short- 
circuit sparks while the blaze from them is 
eating silently along the varnished woodwork. 


Half an hour later! Kate and Andy may 
be saved through the presence of mind of their 
new teacher, or she may have paid with her 
life for blind official indifference to the dangers 
of fire. 


Yes, you parents think only of the import- 
ance of teachers and teaching. 


You send your little ones to school day after day without 
finding out about the building they are in or what constitutes real 
fire protection. And equally unthinking people assure you the 
school house is the safest building in town. Has it not wide 
Stairways and many exits, they ask? And do they not have 
fire drills? 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


So your momentary fears are silenced and you reflect that 
the children will be looked after by the teacher—such a sensible 
girl, even if she is young. 

Don’t place this cruel responsibility on some young woman 


for another day. Find out yourself how best to protect your 
school. 


The Automatic Sprinkler System is the one kind of equip- 
ment which can actually guard your child when you are not there 
to watch. Day and night the sprinklers are ready for action. 
Down in the basement, right there under the kindergarten room 
is the very place for the fire to start. But with the Grinnell 
Sprinkler equipment there can be no danger, for when the fire 
starts, the water starts. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their business 
property from fire by the use of automatic sprinklers. 


The United States Government insisted on war industries 
being so protected. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and our 
fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardizing thousands 
of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet that tells 
just what to do? 


Read— “Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” 


If you feel too indifferent to send for 
this free booklet telling what to do, 
what right have you to blame others 
when a horrible calamity occurs in 
your town? Think of your schools, 
hospitals and asylums and write to 
day, now, for this intensely interesting 
booklet. Address General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, 291 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 
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School Sound ournal 





Here, as you will notice, the Steel Lockers are set into 
the walls—an ideal arrangement as it does away with 
all obstructions, saves floor space and presents a digni- 
fied and orderly appearance. Our Satesing e- 

artment is at your service. Illustrated Locker Cata- 
og on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb St. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from Page 56) 

Court holds that such acts are within the legal 
discretion of the school board in conducting the 
schools under its care and that no special laws 
are necessary to give such authority. The case 
was tried purely on its legal merits and no ques- 
tion of the value of the teaching work was ad- 
mitted into the evidence. 

The student teaching in Cedar Falls has been 
conducted by trained experts in practice teach- 
ing and has brought into the city schools some 
of the most advanced methods and plans avail- 
able. The work has been of great value to the 
schools and to the community. 

The school board of Cincinnati has been asked 
to grant increases in salary to the cooks em- 
ployed in the penny lunchrooms of elementary 
schools. In the past the penny lunch association 
has supplemented the wages of the cooks by 
amounts from the proceeds but this has been dis- 
continued the present year because of the high 
cost of foods. 

Mr. H. U. Nelson, secretary of the Minnesota 
Real Estate Board, in a communication to Supt. 
B. B. Jackson of the Minneapolis schools. criti- 
cises the administration for the creation of the 
two new offices and for the increase in appropria- 
tion. Mr. Nelson raises the question whether the 
administration is not erecting in the schools a 
bureaucratic form of supervision which sup- 
presses initiative and minimizes the responsi- 
bility of teachers. 

The two positions mentioned are that of assist- 
ant superintendent of schools filled by Mr. Albert 
J. Lobb and that of office superintendent in 
charge of Mr. Calvin Jarvis. The positions were 
created for the purpose of transferring some of 
the superintendent’s office work which time did 
not permit him to properly perform. 

Covington, Ky. The board has declared its in- 
tention to enforce a rule prohibiting the use of 
school buildings for political or religious pur- 
poses. A request for the use of a building for a 
political meeting was denied. 

The school board of Minneapolis has begun a 
study of the administrative department of the 
schools to determine the amount of overhead 


expense in the office organization. Altho only 
two new offices have been created in the past 
eight years, the approximate expense is $19,000 
greater than in 1911-12. The expense is upheld 
as reasonable by the officials, who point to the 
number and character of the reports which must 
be made to the federal and state governments and 
to the additional clerical force which is thereby 
entailed. 

Lawrence, Mass. The board has raised the sal- 
aries of the janitors $24 per week. 

The Public Education Association of New York 
City calls attention to the fact that while the 
board of education established the visiting teacher 
system more than four years ago with subse- 
quent success, eighteen other towns and cities in 
the United States have adopted the system as a 
result of the work in New York, and 100 princi- 
pals in the New York schools have asked for 
visiting teachers, the original staff of nine has 
not been increased since the first appointments 
were made. The report of the Women’s City Club 
is quoted, in which the following reasons are 
given for increasing the staff: 

“Because the school cannot fulfill its function 
of making good citizens of children unless the 
home and school work together. Jn New York 
with its large foreign population, ignorant of 
American aims, a visiting teacher is necessary 
to bring this about. 

“In order that each school may adapt itself 
to the particular educational needs of the chil- 
dren to whom it ministers, a visiting teacher is 
needed, trained both in teaching and social work 
to make the necessary connection between the 
neighborhood and the school. 

“Visiting teachers have been found to stimulate 
home visiting on the part of class teachers, but 
class teachers have neither the time nor the 
training to make the necessary social adjust- 
ments needed in particular cases, nor with their 
large classes can they work intensively with in- 
dividual children. 

“The visiting teachers save the city funds by 
helping difficult children to gain their promo- 
tions, instead of repeating grades; they enable 
bright children to skip grades; they prevent chil- 
dren with immoral and criminal tendencies from 


becoming criminals and delinquents requiring 
custodial care and expenditure on the part of 
the city.” 


East Liverpool, Ohio. The board has granted 
an increase of forty per cent in the salaries of 
the janitors. 


Special School Dist. No. 22, in the vicinity of 
Stuttgart, Ark., takes pride in the fact that it 
has a board of education whose members have 
achieved success in their private fields of en- 
deavor and who are interested in the upbuilding 
of the educational interests of the community. 

In undertaking a new school program, the 
members feel that they are both keeping abreast 
with the up-to-date movements in education and 
at the same time are doing the best thing possi- 
ble for the welfare of the children. The fact 
that this is the only school in the state which 
has adopted such a system shows that they are 
willing to be leaders in educational pioneering. 
if they can see a great advantage to be gained 
by such a move. 


The personnel of the board is made up of 


the following representative men: Hon. J. L 
Ingram, president, attorney; Mr. H. H. Horst. 
secretary, pharmacist; Mr. S. G. Brain, real 


estate; Mr. Paul J. Buerkle, contractor; Mr. W 
S. Gettle, merchant; Mr. H. B. Allen Sickel, 
manager. 


The Chicago board of education has adopted 
an amended budget of $19,616,255, or an excess 
of $4,789,979 over the revenue of $14,826,276. 


The school board of Chicago plans to resist the 
attempt of the school book publishers to increase 
the prices for books. A number of publishers 
have announced their intention to increase the 
prices of books as soon as a court ruling can 
be made. The school authorities hold that the 
school book law is still in force and that pub- 
lishers must live up to their contracts until 1922. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has rejected 
all bids submitted for the erection of three new 
buildings. The lowest bid was $60,000 in excess 
of an estimate of the cost made some two months 
ago. The building situation appears to prevent 
the erection of more than one of the three bufld- 
ings. 





























What Does Music Mean 
to Your School? 


How many lives does music influence? Not all pupils will 
learn to sing or to play some musical instrument. All 
can enjoy or enter into, thru listening, the greatest music the 
world has produced. 


Thru music, your pupils are stimulated to a deeper appreciation 
of the true and the beautiful. 


There are five episodes from the life of a people 
suggested by the music of Tschaikowsky’s “THE 
OVERTURE 1812,” Record A-5874. 


YOUR KNOWLEDGE of history will be stimu- 
lated as you listen to this music. 

_A poem by Henri Cazalis is paralleled by Saint- 
Saen’s music, “Danse Macabre,” Record A-1836. 

YOUR IMAGINATION will fill the picture to 
your complete satisfaction when you hear the music. 


Each episode and repeated theme in the “Rondino” 
by Vieuxtemps, Record 36523, has a counterpart in 


bits of the poem, “Culprit Fay,” by Joseph Rodman 
Drake. 


From YOUR EXPERIENCE you will enlarge 
upon the mood in each group of lines, as the music will 
suggest. 

Gounod has done a clever trick in tone combination 
in his “Funeral March of a Marionette,” Record 
A-1211. He plays upon your fancy with a burlesque 
in music. 


YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR cannot resist the ap- 
peal of the little burlesque and its story. 














The analyses of many other selections of splendid music, and 
suggestions of what they may mean to you, are found in the 
Columbia Educational Catalog, “The Grafonola in the Class Room.”’ 
This catalog contains an abundance of material for 
Kindergarten, Grades and High School, carefully graded 
and classified. e 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola Ce 
and Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records 
in your School on trial, without cost or obli- 
gation to you, so that you may prove, thru your own 
satisfaction, what great service Columbia material 
may be in your schools. 


Clip this coupon and mail today. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 

Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 
Grafonola Catalog oO 


Educational Record Catalog O 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Musical Measurement Manual DO] 


with Pushmobile Name — Gamtinansnasercesesenes eneseeecete 
ence Gate’ Wes Sees ane tay. Woolworth Building, New York City Renn: x ce 
Reproducer, winding crank and turn- 
meee London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. oF shah eee REET 
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They help to make each room an isolated unit, past which the fire cannot spread. 
They cut off fire from inflammable material and prevent a general conflagration. 


DAHLSTROM PRODUCTS for schools include, corridor, stair and fire escape 
doors, smoke screen partitions, lavatory partitions, door and window frames, interior 
trim, corridor lights, laboratory hoods and plaster bead moulding. 


Send for our booklet, “‘Safety First for Schools’’. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


52 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
New York Office, 130 East 15th St. 








bd ETALLIC 
COMPLETE THE FIREPROOF BUILDING 


This Door Might Have Saved the School 


Like the asbestos theatre curtain or the factory fire door, DAHLSTORM METALLIC 
DOORS AND TRIM prevent fire from spreading throughout the school buildings. 


Chicago Office, 19 South La Salle St. 










Re 


BRANCH OFFICES 
in all Principal 
Cities 








PROPOSE COMMITTEE ON CONCILIATION. 
(Concluded from Page 57) 

ciliation committee or from the Appeals Commit- 
tee, the Teachers’ Conciliation Board shall, in 
executive session, consider said findings and 
recommendations, and is hereby empowered (a) 
to approve the same, (b) to disapprove the find- 
ings of the local conciliation committee and refer 
the same to the Appeals Committee, (c) to dis- 
approve the findings and recommendations of the 
Appeals Committee and refer the same to the 
Board of Education. 


Minutes, Records, and Files. 

The proceedings had before any local concilia- 
tion committee, the Appeals Committee, or 
Teachers’ Conciliation Board in any matter laid 
before it, as hereinbefore provided, shall be 
transcribed as fully and accurately as circum- 
stances will permit, and all proceedings of said 
committees or neither of them shall be trans- 
mitted to the Teachers’ Conciliation Board along 
with their findings and recommendations, and 
the minutes of such proceedings together with 
those of the proceedings of the Teachers’ Concili- 
ation Board, shall constitute a permanent record, 
which shall be duly organized and kept on file 
for the inspection of members of the Teachers’ 
Conciliation Board and members of the Board of 
Education only. 

Amendments. 

This Constitution may be amended by a ma- 
jority vote of those qualified to vote at the elec- 
tions hereinbefore provided for, provided, how- 
ever, that (1) any proposed amendment must be 
submitted in printed form at the time of the 
annual election for a secret yes and no ballot, 
and a sample ballot, containing such proposed 
amendment or amendments must be transmitted 
at the same time with the sample ballots con- 
taining names of candidates. (2) no amendment 
shall be so submitted unless a copy thereof has 
been filed on or before the first day of October 
with the President of the Teachers’ Conciliation 
Board in the form of a petition bearing not less 
than three hundred signatures of members of the 
supervising and teaching staff. It shall be the 
duty, however, of the President of the Teachers’ 
Conciliation Board to cause to be submitted in 


form and manner hereinbefore 
amendment to the Constitution 
sented to him. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

The formation of a state federation for teachers 
of Ohio has recently been proposed as a means of 
bettering school conditions and securing high sal- 
aries for instructors. It is planned to organize 
representative bodies of teachers in Cincinnati 
and other cities, which shall enlist the coopera- 
tion of other similar bodies thruout the state 
in forming the federation. The organization is to 
be independent of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 


A new system of school administration, em- 
bodying greater cooperation between teachers and 
principals has been effected by Supt. D. A. Grout 
of Portland, Ore. 


The plan, which goes into effect at once, pro- 
vides for groups of three teachers from each 
school of nine or more teachers, who will act 
as assistants to the principal. The committee 
is to be composed of one representative from 
the primary grades, one from the intermediate 
and one from the advanced grades of each school. 

In the high school, teachers of the first and 
second-year classes will have one representative 
each, and teachers of the third and fourth year 
classes, one together. 


The committees are to hold regular conferences 
with the respective principals on all matters af- 
fecting the welfare and administration of the 
schools. The scope of the work will include a 
study of the merits of textbooks to determine 
their adaptability to present needs, the course of 
study, and the general organization and admin- 
istration of the schools. Particular attention will 
be given to the development of initiative and 
courage among the teaching corps. It is provided 
that no individual or group of individuals is to 
be prevented or discouraged from taking up the 
discussion of matters on their own account. 

Bridgeport, Conn. The board has ruled that 
teachers may marry while in the employ of the 
schools and retain their positions. In the past, 
teachers who married were placed on the substi- 
tute list. 


prescribed any 
thus duly pre- 


Miss Virginia Thomas, who recently returned 
to the United States from Alaska, was for sev- 
eral months a teacher of sixty Eskimo children, 
ranging in age from 4 to 30 years. In the early 
part of the winter she taught a night school but 
later the class became a day school. The teacher 
to reach her destination had to travel four hun- 
dred miles, wrapped in furs and hauled by a dog 
team. Mail reached her only twice a year and 
cost approximately $65 for delivery. 

A teachers’ Council has been established as an 
advisor to the board of education of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The council seeks a closer cooper- 
ation between the teachers and the board of 
education in matters pertaining to the schools 
and the teachers. 

A men teachers’ association has been formed 
in Cincinnati, O., as a beginning for a state 
teachers’ federation. The federation is not to be 
connected with any labor organization but is to 
work independently of any class interest. 

State Supt. T. E. Johnson of Michigan has ar- 
ranged with the state normals for special, inten- 
sive six-weeks’ courses for teachers. The courses 
are intended to prepare prospective teachers to 
qualify for positions and to overcome the short- 
age of instructors. Supt. Johnson estimates that 
an enrollment of one hundred persons will be 
sufficient to make up the shortage. 

Beginning October third, an extension course 
for teachers was opened at Buffalo, N. Y., with 
Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers’ College as 
lecturer. The course was prepared for the bene- 
fit of teachers who desire to obtain credits for 
professional work. The course covers eighteen 
lectures and includes such well-known speakers 
as Dr. Thorndike, Dr. McMurry, Dr. Bagley, Dr. 
Snedden, Dr. Briggs, Dr. Bonser, Dr. Gambrill, 
Dr. Baker, Dr. Kilpatrick, Dr. Tall and Dr. Mc- 
Farlane. 

It is planned to offer in cooperation with the 
Normal School, additional lecture courses to be 
given by Dr. Judd of Chicago, Dr. Coffman of 
Minnesota and Dr. Brown of St. Cloud Normal. 

Prof. J. B. Edmonson of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, in a recent issue of the 
Moderator-Topics, discusses very briefly, but 


(Concluded on Page 68) 
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21,000,000 School Children in Danger 


A hidden danger lurks in every school building—fire. Many are fire traps. 
Nearly every day a school goes up in flames. More attention must be paid 
to the fire danger. School Boards—protect your children. Give them 
safety as well as the three R’s. Put one Pyrene quart extinguisher in 
every room and one Guardene, three gallon soda and acid extinguisher, 
in every hallway. 

Don’t take the responsibility for fire, panic or death. Make your school safe NOW. 


You can buy Pyrene or Guardene fire extinguishers from any school supply jobber or 
dealer, or write us direct. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 


Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Write for catalog of other fire appliances or our booklet- - 
Making Schools Safe From Fire, or we will be glad to send 
upon request a representative to look over your school 
buildings and consult with you upon their fire protection 
requirements. 


pene 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 









Pyrene One Quart 


Guardene 2% Gallon 
Pump Type Extinguisher 


Soda & Acid Extinguisher 
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Holophane Reflector- Refractor 
Used in many well-lighted schools 








Tl 


An overwhelming majority of 
school-architects regard Holo- 
phane as the standard system of 
illumination for schools—an es- 
sential for securing maximum ef- 
ficiency and economy in lighting 
and for safeguarding the eyesight 
of school children and teachers. 


Whether you are putting up a 
new building, making additions 
to or remodeling existing struc- 
tures, or studying your present 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO. 


Dept. D-15, 340 Madison Avenue, New York 
Newark, Ohio 


Works: 


essential o 


Modern School Construction 


lighting with the idea of improv- 
ing it, our engineering department 
will advise you on your problems, 
submitting complete plans and 
blue prints if you wish This 
service is free. You will be under 
no obligation to specify Holo- 
phane Reflectors, though you 
surely will do so. 


Write for a free copy of the 


non- 
technical treatise “Scientific Illumi- 
nation for Schools’, and put your 


problems up to us. 














(Coneluded from Page 66) 
clearly, the question of boarding homes for non- 
resident teachers. Prof. Edmonson points out 
the need for comfortable, inviting homes for 
teachers, with plenty of recreation of a whole- 
some nature. He suggests that a little publicity 
might stir up school authorities who are indif- 
ferent to the problem in their own communities. 

Prof. Edmonson writes as follows: 

“Are your teachers happily located for the 
school year? Do they have good places to room 
and board? Are the best people of your com- 
munity inviting them into their homes? Are 
the churches showing an interest in their wel- 
fare quite independent of their possible use in 
the Sunday School? Is provision being made for 
parties and informal affairs given by the teachers 
of the school? If the school authorities in any 
given community cannot answer the above ques- 
tions in the affirmative, discontent is certain to 
develop among the teachers before the close of 
the present school year. 

“It has been found that school authorities vary 
greatly in the amount of interest taken in mak- 
ing a community attractive to teachers. In some 
localities there is little or no effort to encourage 
the best people to receive the teachers, and little 
attention given to providing social life for the 
teachers. In fact, there are communities where 
teachers are compelled to room at the most un- 
desirable boarding houses and hotels, take meals 
at public restaurants, and find their principal so- 
cial life at the movies. Is it surprising that in 
such communities there is much discontent 
among the teachers and frequent changes? It 
has been suggested that the state Committee on 
Salaries enlarge its work to secure the publica- 
tion of information concerning the attractiveness 
of teaching in different towns. Such publicity 
might serve to stir up school authorities who are 
indifferent to the problem of making teachers 
happy and contented. How would your com- 
munity rank?” 

Johnston, R. I. Evening schools for adults 
have been ordered established at the Thornton, 
Manton and Graniteville schools. The courses 
include reading, writing and speaking the Eng- 
lish language, with special attention given to 
American ideals and opportunities. 
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The Nebraska revised statutes of 1913, 9 3840, 
requiring public officials to take bond from con- 
tractor to pay for labor and materials used in 
public building, is absolute, and contract and 
bond will be construed to protect laborers and 
materialmen if their terms are ambiguous, or if 


they will admit of such construction.—Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Co. v. Roeser, 173 N. W. 605, 
Neb. 

Where the bond of a contractor tor schoo! 


building contains conditions usually inserted in 
the bond for the construction of private build- 
ing, with a proviso that of itself would imply 
that it was for protection of laborers and ma 
terialmen, the contract and bond taken together 
will be so construed.—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. 
v. Roeser, 173 N. W. 605, Neb. 


A contract and bond “for the erection and 
completion of a school building’ contemplates 
that the contractor will furnish the labor and 
materials, and undertakes that he will do so, 
and liberally construed as an attempted conipli- 
ance with the Nebraska revised statutes of 1913, 
3840, includes payment by contractor for labor 
and materials.—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co.  v. 
Roeser, 173 N. W. 605, Neb. 

While the Nebraska revised statutes of 1913, 
3840, requires two sureties upon bond of con- 
tractor for public work, yet, if there is but one 
whom bond names as sole surety, and he knows 
that it is not intended that any other shall join 
him as surety, he waives the defect by signing 
the bond.—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., v. Roeser, 
173 N. W. 605, Neb. 

If the bond of a contractor gs accepted and 
acted upon by the school board, it amounts to 
an approval, and the bond will not be held void 


because the contract provides that it may be 
approved by the cashier of a bank, nor because 
it nominally runs to the district by name, in- 
stead of to the board.—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. 
v. Roeser, 173 N. W. 605, Neb. 

A contractor, reconstructing a public school 
building, who has given the public corporation 
a bond covering the payment of labor and ma- 
terials, may, after the Utah laws of 1917, c. 36, 
repealing the complete laws of 1907, 1400x, be- 
come effective, assign to the surety any amount 
due from the public corporation under an agree- 
ment with such surety, providing therefore, and 
on a suit by a materialman against the contrac- 
tor wherein the public corporation was garnished, 
the surety had a right to intervene under its 
claim that no liability attached to the assigned 
funds, chapter 36 having substituted substantial 
remedies for the enforcement. of the material- 
man’s right under the former statute.—Salt Lake 
Electric Supply Co. v. West, 182 P. 215, Utah. 

Neither the fact that rural high school in part 
of a district would enhance values and trade of 
that part, nor that children of other part could 
not attend high school, nor that majority of 
school trustees would be elected by majority of 
district voters, tended to show that trustees’ re- 
fusal to divide district was an abuse of power.— 
Schulz v. Davis, 207 S. W. 634; Tex. Civ. App. 

That the surplus of three-fifths of the taxes in 
part of a district would be used for benefit of the 
three-fourths of the children in another part 
thereof, would not indicate any abuse of power 
by board of county trustees in refusing to divide 
district—Schulz v. Davis, 207 S. W. 634, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

The state law passed by the Indiana legislature 
in 1917, providing for a gross profit of 12 per 
cent for dealers in school books has caused much 
delay in sales in Indiana. The average cost of 
doing retail business is about 25 per cent, exclu- 
sive of profit, and many dealers have declined 
to handle textbooks on the stipulated basis. E. 
U. Graff, superintendent of schools, favors a 
larger profit for dealers, in order that more will 
handle books and will order in lots sufficiently 
large to supply the demand. 

















A New Tool 


A school is a “‘brain factory.’’ And a new, up-to-date 


tool which helps faithful teachers in their great work is worth to them a 
whole “kingdom.” The Ford Educational Weekly is that very thing—a powerful tool 
for the “brain factory,’’ and it is worth to the teacher—a whole “kingdom.” 


If you want pupils to stop mental loafing 
—to wake up—to take on a genuine inter- 
est in study—to grasp facts in a fraction 
of the time it now takes them to do it, 
and to retain those facts ten times more 
easily — introduce the Ford Educational 
Weekly—visual education— into the 
curriculum at once. 


The Ford Motor Company produces the 
Ford Educational Weekly films of the high- 
est possible grade—one new one each week. 
They cover scientific subjects, history, in- 
dustry, travel and art. The annual rental 
is incredibly low. Special films will be 
produced to supply any general need of 
the Schools. Suggestions from principals 
and teachers along this line are invited. 


Ford Educational Weekly films are distri- 
buted by the Goldwyn Distributing Cor- 
poration. Their branches are located in 
22 leading cities, one of which is so near 
your School that express charges each way 
are the minimum. 


If your School has no projector, or a poor 
one, let us know, and we’l] assist you 
to obtain the best projector made—for 
your purpose. 


Please read the coupon below very care- 
fully. Then sign, fill out and mail. We 
shall gladly tell you just what you should 
know to lighten your burden and to 
make your pupils—even the physically 
and mentally lazy ones—eager to learn. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 
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1 would like more information about 
CO) Projectors, 


Distributed 


Goldwyn 


Name 





Teacher in... —_—" 


Street 


City 





COUPON 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. D. 


Is your School now a subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 

May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen’ 

How often each week do you use films? 

Has your School an adequate projector? 


© Ford Educational Weekly. 
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time of his life 


sliding. down the smooth, gently sloping 
spiral slide of the Kirker-Bender Fire 
Escape. 

He’s the fire department watch dog at 
Newport, Ky., and never misses an op- 
portunity to make the trip. 

Simply indicating the ease and safety of 
escaping from fire through a_ Kirker- 
Bender. 


In at the top—out at the bottom. With- 
out commotion or congestion. You sim- 
ply can’t help escaping through a Kirker- 
Bender. 

If buildings and automobiles are worth 
insuring against fire, are not the lives of 
children? 

The Kirker-Bender can be erected by 
any mechanic. Send for full details to- 
day. Your letter may save many lives. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 














This dog has the 
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Safety provided 
in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 





















































Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 2} inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Boston 


Chicago 
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Postpone the Replacement of Your 


Text Books 


The easiest way to save money on text books is to 
postpone the buying of new ones. This you can do 
to a certainty by giving them the protection of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which Take All the Hard Knocks Instead of the Book 


Holden Covers add from two to three years to the life of a book 
and leave it clean and neat to hand down to the next pupil. 











Deliveries Slow 


If on the opening of school you find 
you need a few more covers, we 
advise ordering them at once, for shipments are vexatiously 
slow. And prices are likely to advance before the new year. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








SALARIES IN SMALL MINESOTA TOWNS. 


(Concluded from Page 57) 


Approximate cost of board and room in these 


27 places—three give $28 per mo.—five, $32 
med. $32—three. $38. 

Salary increase expected in 1919-20 
“ves’’—thirteen “no’—two “do not know’—eight 
“perhaps”. 

Expenses allowed at conventions 
“no” and one “partly”. 

Med. sal. grades—-$727; high school, $918; spe- 
cial, $1,073. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Supt. P. A. Mortenson of Chicago has recom- 
mended that $2 be deducted from the pay of ele 
mentary teachers for each day’s absence, and 
$2.50 for high school teachers. The deduction 
which was increased to $3 and $4 last summer 
when the board awarded bonuses, was opposed 
by Supt. Mortenson on the ground that the teach- 
ers should not be penalized at a time when ex- 
penses are increased. He pointed out that the 
bonuses were given to offset the cost of living 
and that the increase in deductions practically 
defeated the purpose of the bonuses. 

Providence, R. I. Increases of fifteen per cent 
have been given to the teachers. 

Little Falls, Minn. The board has given in- 
creases of $15 per month to the teachers. 

Under a rule adopted by the school board of 
Rockford, Ill., leaves of absence will be granted 
to teachers for further professional preparation, 
or because of ill health or disability of them- 
selves or a dependent. Such leaves of absence 
will be granted after the teacher has made ap- 
plication in writing to the board at least thirty 
days prior to the date for which leave is asked. 
The purpose of the leave must also be given. 

The rule also provides that any principal or 
teacher who takes the leave for further prepara- 
tion, shall be reassigned to a position at a salary 
of not less than he received before taking the 
leave. The board reserves the right to refuse 
a position to a teacher who fails to select a 
recognized educational institution. 

Findlay, O. The board has given increases of 
$10 per month. 

Fargo, N. D. The board has given the teachers 


Twenty-three 


Three 


yearly increases of $150. One hundred and twen- 
ty-six teachers are affected by the increases. 

Supt. I. I. Cammack of Kansas City, Mo., has 
recommended that teachers be given increases in 
salary, commensurate with the cost of living. 

Columbus, Neb. The board has given bonuses 
of $100 to the teachers. The bonuses are to be 
paid at the end of the year. 

An official statement of State Supt. Blair of 
Illinois shows that 848 teachers in the state re 
ceive less than $300 per year and that the aver 
age salary for all teachers is only a little more 
than $800. In six counties the average annual 
salary is below $400. 

The school board of St. Louis has recommended 
to the board of finance flat increases of $150 a 
year for teachers. 

New Bedford, Mass. Teachers will receive from 
$100 to $200 more in salary. 

Boston, Mass. The school board has appointed 
218 “emergency assistant” teachers and fifteen 
substitutes to fill vacancies caused by continued 
resignations. Among the appointees were 29 mem- 
bers of the senior class of the Normal School 
who have been drafted into service. 

Fall River, Mass. The teachers have been 
given increases of $100. 

Bend, Ore. The board has given increases of 
eleven per cent in salary. 

Birmingham, Mich., has raised the salaries of 
teachers twenty per cent. Most of the grade 
teachers will receive $1,250 yearly. 

East Liverpool, Ohio. The board of education 
has voted a bonus of $10 per month in addition to 
the regular salary schedule for all teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisory officers under contract for 
the present school year. 

The Scranton School Board has increased the 
salary of Superintendent S. E. Weber from $5,000 
a year to $6,000 a year, the new salary becoming 
effective July 1, 1919. Superintendent Weber is 
now serving his second four-year term in the 
city of Scranton after an unanimous election at 
the expiration of four years. 

Seymour, Conn. The board has adopted a new 
salary schedule for both grade and high school 
teachers. For grades one, seven and eight the 
minimum is $850 and the maximum $1,200. For 


grades two, three, four, five and six the mini- 
mum is $800 and the maximum $1,150. In the 
high school the minimum saiary has been fixed 
at $1,000 and the maximum at $1,400. 

Kearney, Neb. The board has given increases 
of $15 to grade teachers and $10 to high school 
teachers. The presen. increases have been given 
in addition to tnose allowed at the t'me of the 
signing of the yearly contracts. 


The county board of education of Harrison 
County, W. Va., has adopted a schedule of teach- 
ers’ salaries which is effective with the opening 
of the new school year. The schedule is as 
follows: 

Class A—Graduate of two-year normal, first 
year, $85; second year, $87.50; third year, $90; 
fourth year, $92.50, and fifth year, $95 (maxi- 
mum). 

Class B—Graduate of one-year normal, first 
year, $80; second year, $82.50; third year, $85; 
fourth year, $87.50, and fifth year, $90 (maxi- 
mum). 

Class C—Teachers having a five year certificate, 
first year, $75; second year, $77.50; third year, 
$80; fourth year, $82.50, and fifth year, $85 
(maximum). 

Class D—Teachers having three-year certificate, 
first year, $70; second year, $72.50; third year, 
$75; fourth year, $77.50, and fifth year, $80 
(maximum). 

Teachers in order to be entitled to the annual 
increase must give evidence of professional 
growth by earning a coupon of credit in one of 
three ways: for school attendance or extension 
work; for schoolroom projects, or for reading 
circle work. Credits may be earned by any 
method except that after the first year, Class C 
and Class D teachers are required to earn a cou- 
pon A in at least alternate years. 

Teachers must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
successful experience and also evidence of the 
satisfactory completion of a normal course. Nor- 
mal training students are required to have four 
years of high school work. 

An increase of $2.50 per month is provided for 
each year of successful experience up to four 
years. 
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Pade Schools Are AreN ow 


Installing Lunch Rooms 


Careful studies of the effect of proper nour- 
ishment on the minds of pupils has led many 
of America’s leading schools to install lunch 
rooms where good, wholesome, properly 
cooked food may be had at reasonable prices. 


It has often been found that schools having domestic 
science departments can provide food to pupils at low 
cost and at the same time defray all domestic science 
department expenses. 


Investigate. 


Sani Metal Tables and Chairs. 


Let our engineers help you. 
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Industrial 


School and 


UNIQUE SCHOOL FOR JUVENILE MOTION 
PICTURE ACTORS 

A school has recently been completed at the 
Fox Studio in Los Angeles for the accommoda- 
tion of children between the ages of five and 
fifteen working in moving pictures. 

The school has the latest equipment, and is 
connected with the dressing room, which is built 
especially for the children. The windows extend 
along the left side of the room, giving an abund- 
ance of light. 

A teacher with a High School certificate is 
constantly employed, and when necessary extra 
teachers assist her. The regular school hours 
are from 9 in the morning to 2 in the after- 
noon, after which the children work in the mov- 
ing pictures. Occasionally certain individuals 
are called out of school, for work in a picture, 
and later this time is made up, but as a rule this 
is not done. 

The children receive more advanced work 
here than in the regular schools, as they can get 
more personal attention. One of the students 
here will take high school work next year. 

During the filming of Mikado a Japanese 
teacher was employed to teach the Japanese 
children, taking part in the production. 

When the children go out on location, they 
take their textbooks, pencils and pads along. 
During the filming of Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
the railway coaches used in transporting the chil- 
dren to the location, were turned into schools 
Many extra teachers were employed at that 
time. 

High School Students Enter College. 

A recent survey made by Supt. Aaron Palmer 
of the public schools and high school of Mar 
shalltown, Ia., shows that more than the usual 
quota of students has been admitted to the col- 
leges and universities this year. A number of 
students have resigned lucrative positions to en 
ter upon a four-year college course. 

In a study of the attraction which college of 
fers to former service men it is found that 67 
of those who enlisted from the high school have 
entered college. Nineteen of the 67 saw foreign 
service. The men who were graduated from 
high school since 1907 and who did not desire 


Help the pupils prepare their minds to receive the instruc- 
tion you give and at the same time reduce school operating expenses. 
Write for Booklet No. 1511,showing the many types of Sani Onyx and 
Tell us how many pupils you plan to feed and 
send a sketch of the floor plan of space to be devoted to this department. 






New York, 168 Church Street 
Chicago, 546 W. Washington Blvd 
Cleveland, 504 Swetland Bid 
Philadelphia, 304 LaFayette Bids 
Detroit, 612 Hodges Bldg. 

Boston, 86 High Street 





further training, have been returned to their 
former positions or to positions more attractive 
to them. 

Of the class of 1919, 55 students are in college; 
fifteen are engaged in rural teaching or music; 
twelve are stenographers, six are working and 
undecided as to their future, and nine are dis 
tributed among a number of minor occupations 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS. 
Mr. Charles Aitkins has been appointed per 
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CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


Main Office: 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Offices New Orleans, 206 New Orleans Nationa! 


Bank Bldg 
St. Louis, 713 Title Guaranty Bldg. San Francisco, 240 Rialto Bldg 
Washington, 204 Evans Bidg 


Toronto, 20 Canada Permanent Bldg. 
Montreal, 35 St. Nicholas Street 


Winnipeg, Galt Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 803 Ist Nat.-Seo Line Bldg. Havana, Cuba, Obrapia 46 





manently as secretary of the school board of 
New Orleans, La. Mr. Aitkins had been filling 
the position for the past nine months, and pre- 
vious to that had been head of the bookkeeping 
department of Easton High School. 


SCHOOL STRIKE AT LINTON. 

The school strike which was depicted in the car- 
toon on page 57 of the Journal for October, should 
have read Linton, Indiana Public Schools. In the 
original drawing of the cartoon, the name Tipton 
appears in error. 
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SCHOOL FOR JUVENILE MOTION PICTU 


RE PLAYERS AT LOS ANGELES, CAL 
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Independent School District, 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Serve Your Pupils ‘ 


A Wholesome Lunch 


—) 


The advantage of the School Cafeteria is no longer a 
theory. It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities 
the country over. A scientifically planned and equipped 
Cafeteria will make a world of difference in the health 
and efficiency of the pupils and show a marked effect 


in increasing the scholastic standard. 








Equipment should commend us to your consideration. Our 


experts will design a Cafeteria to meet your special 
Ask for these Catalogs: 


| ee | 


needs or advise you on correct equipment and installation. 
General Catalog - - Book Y 20 . . 
ee. ane No matter what your requirements may be, we can furnish | 


| 
| 
i 


0 


[|] 


just what you want at the price you want to pay. 








NOTE—We are headquarters for Domestic 
Science Equipment. Write for information, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Our position as headquarters for Cafeteria and Lunch Room 
| 
| 
| 


_————— | 


aLBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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: L. WOLFF MANUFACTUR- 
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Wolff Plumb- 
ing—is it worth 
while to con- 
sider any other? 


Mfrs. of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


255 N. Hoyne Ave. 
111 N. Dearborn St. 
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BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Concluded from Page 58) 
textbooks, school visiting, vacation schools, 
length of school term, and proper school lighting, 
heating and ventilation. 


The Ray Consolidated School, at Ray, Ariz., 
is the home of the largest exclusively Mexican 
school in the United States. Beginning with the 
present year, all children above the fourth grade, 
that is those who can read and write fairly well, 
are to be given one-half day of vocational work. 
The remainder of the day is to be given to those 
‘subjects that are related to good citizenship. 

The school plant includes three teachers’ cot- 
tages and one dormitory. The Teachers’ Board- 
ing Club has a cook and is provided with furni- 
ture and utensils by the board. 

In addition to the Mexican school, the com- 
munity also supports a school for white chil 
dren. Mr. L. J. Oakes acts as superintendent of 
schools for the community. 

Kenton, O. Departmental work has been intro- 
duced in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
schools. A part of each period is given to recita- 
tion and the remainder to supervised study. 


Under a new plan adopted at Council Bluffs, 
Ia., teachers and principals will not teach in the 
same building two years in succession. They 
will be transferred to other structures after a 
year’s teaching. 

Special classes for the instruction of retarded 
pupils have been formed at Taunton, Mass., with 
an enrollment of more than one hundred. The 
instruction covers beadwork, sewing, basket mak- 
ing, cane seating and chair renovating in addi- 
tion to the usual school subjects. 

The Del Norte Consolidated School District of 
Colorado has recently been formed thru the con- 
solidation of nine rural districts with the Del 
Norte District, which now becomes the largest 
consolidated school district in the state. Bonds 
to the amount of $9,500 have been voted for the 
enlargement of the plant and seven school auto- 
mobiles have been provided for the transporta- 
tion of the pupils. 

Supt. L. L. Caldwell of Monmouth, III., recently 
addressed the parents of school children on the 


matter of home influences as a factor in the 
educational progress of the children. He pointed 
out that there are influences which sometimes 
hinder progress and result in failures and that 
there are other conditions which work toward 
progress and final achievement. The letter to 
the school patrons reads as follows: 

To Our Patrons: 


With the opening of school each year there are 
certain considerations which every parent ought 
to review in the interests of their children in 
the school, and upon which the progress of the 
children depends. 


It is the aim of the administrative officers and 
teachers in Monmouth Schools to provide instruc- 
tion and training so far as to meet the interests, 
capacities and needs of all the children committed 
to their care. Individual differences and varying 
capacities are carefully considered and the work 
is planned with the purpose of advancing every 
child as rapidly as he is able to learn. There is 
much, however, that must be done by the home. 


The home is largely responsible for what hap- 
pens in the pupil’s progress in school. This is 
particularly true in the case of pupils who do 
not make good progress. Even in the best of 
schools where the entire teaching force is work- 
ing skillfully as a unit there will be found pupils 
who do not accomplish satisfactory work, some 
of whom do not keep up with their classes and 
who are bound to fail of promotion at the end 
of the term. The causes of unsatisfactory pro- 
gress very frequently may be traced to home 
conditions. 

A careful study of many cases of unsatisfactory 
progress has shown that the following home con- 
ditions are most frequently the cause of back- 
wardness and lack of interest in school work. 

1. Insufficient sleep. 

2.' Lack of pure air. 

3. Lack of adequate play and exercise. 

4. Exhausting work before and after school. 

5. Lack of opportunity for home study. 

6. Lack of kindly sympathy and encourage- 
ment from parents. 

7. Improper food and bad habits of eating. 


8. Improper excitement and excessive social 
affairs. 

9. Lack of respect and obedience to parental 
authority. 

These conditions are quite sufficient to account 
for many cases of dullness, indifference and de- 
fiance among school children. 

There are also causes that hinder progress 
which parents should recognize and have reme- 
died as soon as possible. Very important among 
these hindrances should be mentioned the defec- 
tive physical condition of the child, such as 
adenoids, bad tonsils,- poor eyesight, defective 
hearing, and speech defects. Good health and 
physical fitness are fundamental to good mental 
work. Many children are not to be blamed for 
their failures or inability to do as well as they 
should. 

At the beginning of the school year parents 
would do well to consider these matters and do 
everything possible to make the home aid the 
school in its work of teaching and training the 
children. 

Without doubt the most important things par- 
ents can do to insure the best advancement possi- 
ble for their children and to see that 

1. They are physically fit and in good health. 

2. They have sufficient sleep with windows 
open all night. 

3. They eat wholesome, substantial food regu- 
larly. 

4. They are given 
and recreation. 

5. They are obedient and respectful to parents. 

6. They are encouraged to their best effort. 

7. They come to school in an unworried and 
happy state of mind. 


reasonable time for play 


With these things done in the home the school 
then has good material to work upon and an 
opportunity to develop the best ability and re- 
liability there is in the individual child. Without 
such cooperation from the home it is impossible 
to do the best possible for the children in the 
school. 

Let us remember that the best of childhood and 
youth is wasted where the father and mother do 


(Concluded on Page 77) 
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Are You Getting the Maximum of 
Necessary Heat at a Minimum of Expense 


In Your School? 


One of the biggest problems of school boards today is to get 
proper heat and yet keep the cost of fuel and labor at the low- 


est figure. Manyschool boards have solved this difficult problem 
by utilizing 
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“Gasteam” Radiators 


Each radiator is a permanent and complete heating unit or may be used as an 
efficient part of a steam or hot water system. No boiler-coal-ashes-dirt or labor. 
No expensive alterations to install—only a gas connection necessary. Neat in ap- 


pearance—absolutely odorless. Gas automatically controlled. Every radiator 
guaranteed. 


A Case In Point 


In Pennsylvania, an addition had to be built to a schoolhouse— 
the toilet rooms in the new structure had to be too far removed 
from the central heating plant for heat to be supplicd at night. 
Clow “Gasteam” Radiators solved the problem—during the 
day they were part of the steam system—at night they were 
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cees CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Washington, D. C. 
used as auxilliary heaters and prevented damage. One hun- Twenty-one (21) rooms in this magnificent school building 


are heated by Clow ‘‘Gasteam”’ Kadiators 


dred and thirty-three Clow Gasteam Radiators have recently 
been installed in the McCallie School at Chattanooga and are proving an economy as well as solv- 
ing a very difficult heating problem. Clow “Gasteam” radiators have helped many school boards 
in overcoming heating difficulties. They can help you—at least you should know more about 
them. Send for an interesting and instructive catalogue about these “automatic janitors”. 


Made by 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS /yex 


534-546 South Franklin Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
SALES OFFICES 
New York Baltimore Boston Los Angeles San Francisco Minneapolis Pittsburgh Tampa 
Philadelphia St. Louis Milwaukee Detroit 
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The Crowded Condition 


of Schools 


make the right kind of ventilation a matter 
of vital importance. 

The air in the schoolroom should have as 
nearly as possible the consistency of the 
outdoor air. 

Young lungs are susceptible to early taints 
and therefore the children must be carefully 
guarded. 





is practically the only system which gives 100°, 
diffusion of fresh air, taken direct from the outside. 


Nationally known chemists have made exhaustive 
tests and found perfect diffusion. 


Utica Free Academy, Utica, N. Y., contains 110 
Univents with provision for 48 more. Many Utica 
schools are equipped with Univents. 


Trenton, N. J., has Univents in seven schools. 


Two large schools in Washington, D. C., are so 
equipped and from one of them, the Western High 
School, a complete fan duct system was removed 
so that the basement could be used, thus adding 
another story to the building. 

Today hundreds of installations yield 100% service. 
Let us give you complete information on the 
UNIVENT before you finally settle on a heating 
and ventilating system for that new school you are 
planning. Let us look the plans over. Our 
suggestions cost you nothing. Write us today. 


A line will bring our illustrated catalog. 
It is full of information. Dept. J. 
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Watrous 


Gravity Liquid Soap System 


(PATENTED) 


For School Buildings 


Purchasers of school supplies and equip- 
ment, here is a definite end to your liquid 
soap troubles! The Watrous System 
operates wholly by the time-proven gravity 
principle. 


There are no moving parts to get out of 
order. A simple valve delivers a pre- 
determined supply of soap without waste 
or drip. The large soap container is located 
where it cannot be broken by children; it is 
easily refilled or replaced by a new container 
in a moment’s time. 


ATROU 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


AP _LUGJET 

TER CLOSE! 

Any number of wash-stands are served 
from one container, thus doing away with 


the tedious filling of individual fixtures for- 
merly used. 






Economical, durable, sanitary and simply constructed, the 
entire Watrous Line of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures represents 
the most advanced and modern ideas known to plumbing 
science. It includes Watrous Duojet Closets and Flushing 
Valves, Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, etc. 


Free Catalog will be sent on request 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 W. Harrison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DURAND 








STEEL LOCKERS 





coat. 


details. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





N the schoolhouse of a generation ago a nail 

on the wall sufficed for each pupil’s hat and 
Schools of today, whether numbering 
their pupils by hundreds or thousands, demand 
modern steel locker equipment. 


Durand Steel Lockers protect clothing and 
property from germs and dust, 
neatness and efficiency. 


They are fireproof, staunch, as permanent as 
the school building itself. Durability is given 
the utmost consideration even in the minutest 


Send for Catalogue of Durand Steel Lockers 
for schools, clubs, gymnasiums; or catalogue 
of steel shelving and racks. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


and teach 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 











Concluded from Page 74) 

not enter kindly and earnestly into the child’s 
play, his work, his interests and ambitions and 
safeguard them all thru a larger intelligence 
and wider experience. In the words of one great 
teacher, “Come, now, let us live with our chil- 
dren.” 

Very cordially, 

L. L. Caldwell, Superintendent of Schools. 

A survey of the over-age pupils in the grades 
of the Springfield (Ill.) schools has recently been 
conducted by Supt. I. M. Allen to ascertain the 
number of pupils who are over-age and the rea- 
sons for the backwardness. The survey sought 
to discover the children of low mentality, those 
who had defects which hinder their progress, and 
those who simply needed assistance, and to so 
adjust the instruction that every student enrolled 
might enjoy the same educational opportunities. 

In conducting the survey questionnaires were 
used by the teachers who gathered the facts and 
recorded them. The information which was put 
in tabulated form covered such items as the 
number of over-age children in each grade; the 
number of children of proper age in each grade 
who do not do average work; the number of 
children who need special instruction, apart from 
their classes; the number of children who need 
special instruction in connection with the course; 
the number of children who, because of physical 
defects, should be taught in some institution and 
who should not be placed in public schools. 


It is planned to organize a number of special 
classes for the benefit of the slow pupils who 
cannot keep up with the rest of the class. 


A modified form of the Junior High School has 
been inaugurated at Washington, D. C., for the 
present year. Under the plan, the work of the 
seventh and eighth grades will cover the essen- 
tials of the grade work for these years and an 
opportunity will be given to elect a modern lan- 
guage. A course in general science is to be 
offered and manual training may be elected as 
a major or minor subject. The ninth year’s work 
is to approximate the present third-year course 
of the Junior High, and is to be modified as ex- 
perience dictates. 


The public school system of Buffalo. N. Y., 
during the late summer, conducted an advertising 
campaign which was remarkably effective in 
bringing attention to the opportunities to be 
found in the vocational schools and in attracting 
large numbers of students. The school officials 
report that the schools are now crowded to the 
limit of their capacity. Black Rock has an in- 
crease of 84 per cent over last year; Peckham, 
83 per cent; Elm, 53 per cent, and Seneca, 23 
per cent. No pupils have less than a seventh 
grade education and fully half of the enrollment 
are graduates of elementary schools. The results 
of the campaign show very strikingly the value 
of advertising the good things in the schools and 
it also shows the large number of high-grade 
students who might be lost to the vocational de- 
partment but for such a movement. 

A Bureau of Education has been established at 
Wilmington, Del., as a means of meeting a very 
urgent demand thruout the state for information 
upon educational matters in general and upon 
the school code in particular. The Bureau which 
is in charge of Dr. Richard W. Cooper, is pre- 
pared to give or obtain information on all legiti- 
mate questions relating to educational conditions 
and practices in the state or elsewhere. 


The Bureau has invited parents, teachers, pu- 
pils, taxpayers, associations and organizations to 
consult the director on all matters of education 
which call for definite facts, wide knowledge and 
ability to distinguish between important and non- 
important essentials. An attempt will be made 
to serve the entire state by securing the essential 
facts and distributing the information as it is 
compiled and issued. 

At the September meeting of the board of 
education at Zumbrota, Minn. Supt. K. O. 
Snortum presented a program for improving ad- 
ministrative procedure on the part of the board 
and suggested a number of lines along which 
the board might make changes and improve- 
ments. The recommendation of the superintend- 
ent is in the form of an outline of procedure 
and is as follows: 

1. The making of a budget to bring about the 
publication of such financial reports as will aid 


in the scientific accounting of school expendi- 
tures. The board should provide a means of 
checking against such a budget in future ex- 
penditures. 


2. The adoption of a set of rules such as will 
bring about a better acquaintance with the regu- 
lations of the schools on the part of the school 
faculty, the pupils’ and the public generally. 
Such a set of rules should be issued in the form 
of a handbook. 


3. The more adequate compensation of thé 
teachers in service and the adoption of means 
for encouraging a more active participation by 
teachers in school management. 


4. The inauguration of a larger health pro- 
gram thru adequate provisions for dental inspec- 
tion, medical and nursing service, a scheme of 
physical education for all grades, the purchase 
and installation of necessary playground equip- 
ment and the provision of hygienic seating as 
far as possible. 


5. The addition of new subjects to the high 
school course of study. 

6. The encouragement of a greater and more 
frequent use of the school buildings for com- 
munity purposes thru parent-teacher meetings, 
extension lectures, public forums and meetings 
and entertainments that will promote the com- 
munity spirit. 


Each of the items mentioned is to be taken up 
separately by the board, studied in all its phases, 
and finally to be adopted or rejected as the case 
may be. 


A form of school savings by means of stamps 
has been adopted at Lansing, Mich., for the next 
year. The stamps which have the same value 
as money, are sold by the bank and the teachers 
are agents for the stamps among the children. 
When the card has been filled with the required 
number of stamps, it is taken to the bank and 
exchanged either for war stamps or credited on 
a savings account book. The new plan aids the 
government thrift campaign, reduces the book 
work of the teacher and brings the children into 
intimate relations with the bank and banking 
officials. 
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LEARN AND GROW 


—the two ways in which every pupil in every school in America 


Nowadays the physical growth of a child is receiving vast consideration. 


Schools are being equipped with devices so that every pupil may be 
weighed and measured periodically. 


Superintendents of schools everywhere have expressed their satisfaction 


SCHOOL EL LUNE SCALES 


WITH MEASURING DEVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


For accuracy and reliability—and durability to withstand the strenuous use in 
the schoolroom, the DELUXE is without an equal. Of perfect construction, com- 
pactly and simply designed, there are no loose weights to tempt the fingers of 


Finished in snow-white, or silver gray enamel, by our oven-baked permanent 
enameling process, the DELUXE proves an attractive feature in any school. 


Particulars gladly sent on request to Superintendents of Schools, Instructors, 


hicago Neale (o, 
ASON. IS & GO- 


7700-7740 So. Chicago Ave. 
Grand Crossing 


Chicago, II. 

















PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Concluded from Page 58) 

Mr. E. B. Dykes has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Atascadero, Calif., where 
an entirely new school system is being estab- 
lished. Mr. Dykes was chosen out of a large 
number of candidates who were under consider- 
ation by the board in an effort to secure the 
most progressive available schoolman in Cali- 
fornia. The Atascadero schools are entirely new 
and it is intended to develop the system, to 
embody the latest and best in school construc- 
tion and organization and teaching methods. Mr. 
Dykes was for eleven years superintendent of 
schools at Petaluma. 

Supt. C. E. Joiner of Le Roy, IIl., has just 
entered upon a two years’ term. The board has 
fixed his salary at $3,300 for the first year and 
$3,500 for the second. 

Supt. Arthur W. Hale of Franklin, Mass., has 
been given an increase of $300 in salary. 

Mr. P. C. Packer, formerly acting director of 
the Department of Research at Detroit, Mich., 
has been made an assistant superintendent. 

Dr. Guy M. Whipple has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the Department of 
Education, University of Michigan. 

Mr. H. M. Slauson, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Ann Arbor, Mich., has been given the 
title of. superintendent-emeritus, in recognition of 
his long and valuable service. 

Mr. James Grant of Vulcan, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mackinaw 
City. 

Mr. John M. Munson, formerly Deputy Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, has 
resigned to become head of the Normal Training 
School at Mt. Pleasant. 

Capt. Harold Harrington has been elected sup- 
erintendent of schools at South Haven, Mich. 

Mr. W. I. Zechman has been reelected as super- 
vising principal at Montgomery, Pa., at an in- 
creased salary of $1,800. 

Supt. F. M. Yockey, of Alexandria, Minn., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, and his sal- 
ary has been increased by $400. Supt. Yockey 
enters upon his sixth year at Alexandria. 


Brush, Colo. A new high school was dedicated 
in September to the memory of the boys of the 
local community who served in the world war. 
The building is completely equipped for various 
forms of work in manual arts, household arts, 
and the sciences and cost $75,000. The building 
was planned and erected with the assistance of 
Supt. H. G. Nelson who was instrumental in 
furnishing the architect with the needs of the 
school and with suggestions for adapting the 
school to various lines of vocational work. 


Supt. H. G. Nelson, of Brush, Colo., has en- 


tered upon his eighth year in the Brush schools, 
six years of which have been spent in the super- 
intendency. The schools have been organized 
this year on the departmental system, with the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades forming an in- 
termediate school. Departmental work is to be 
extended to the fourth and fifth grades. Manual 
training and domestic science will be offered to 
all children from the fourth up thru the grades, 
and will be listed as electives in the high school. 
Courses in “occupations” for boys and ‘“voca- 
tions” for girls are to be provided for eighth- 
grade students. 
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NEW McKINLEY SCHOOL, 


ADDITION, CINCINNATI, O. 


Messrs, Bausmith & Drainie, Architects. 
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Now we don't lose our things 


We used to lose hats, umbrellas, and all sorts of 
things. Where they went, we never knew—they 
just disappeared. 


Sometimes we’d find our hats behind a desk—or 
in a corner of the hall. The boys always were 
hiding them. 


And umbrellas!—-It seemed that every time we 
took a good one to school, someone would take 
it home by mistake. Once in a while we’d lose 
one for good. 


But it’s different now. Hats, coats and um- 
brellas don’t disappear any more. Why? 
Because our School Board installed 


BERGER 


Steel Lockers—the kind that are equipped with a lock 
and key. They’re so clean inside we even keep our 
lunches in them. 

Berger Steel Lockers are made from heavy gauge steel; 
rigidly constructed; finished in olive green enamel with 
brass hardware. Whether you have a small or large 
amount of space, there is a type of Berger Steel Locker 
that will fit your needs. 


Write today for Folder Y-7. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


Export Dept.: Berger Bidg., New York City, U.S. A. 














Give the Children’s Health a Chance 


Don’t expose them to the dangers of unsanitary, disease- 
spreading drinking cups. 

Even individual drinking cups offer but little improve- 
ment over the cup used in common by all pupils. 


The only satisfactory way to dispense CLEAN drinking 
water is by the use of 


Waterbury Sanitary 
Portable Fountains 


They are of the bubbler type of construction approved by 
national and state health experts. They meet all the require- 
ments demanded by health boards and legislative bodies. 
Waterbury Fountain containers are made of vitrified white 
clay, glazed inside and out—no metal to corrode. 

The fountains are of take down construction, easily taken 
apart for cleaning and sterilizing. They are equipped with a 
new type of bubbler with most improved features. Pressure is 
uniform—reducing waste of water to a minimum. Special tight- 
fitting dust-proof top prevents air-borne contagion. 


Let us send you catalog and complete information 
or write our nearest jobber 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





( Northwestern School Supply Company, EE. C,. Smith, 
| Minneapolis, Minnesota. Dallas, Texas. 
| Waterman-Waterbury Company, Inc., S. J. Butts, 
JOBBERS | Regina, Canada. Harrisburg, Pa. 
—— - ™ * ) Geo. A, Everett, Cleveland Seating Company, 
Waterbury Sanitary Fountain, Style D | Baton Rouge, La. Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 
Superior School Supply Company, J. H. Wild, 


Kansas City, Mo. Chico, California. 






































Spencer clean it, then you know it is safe 





Your School is Not 
Complete Without a 
Cleaning System. 


ECENT serious epidemics have 

emphasized the necessity of sani- 

tary cleaning systems for school build- 

ings. Progressive school authorities 

throughout the entire country are equip- 

ping their buildings. Can you afford 
to ignore this feature? 


The Spencer 
Turbine Vacuum 
Cleaner 


has proved the one system which has 
made vacuum cleaning practicable for 
school buildings. It is found in a very 
large percentage of the 
finest school buildings 
throughout the country. 


If you are not using this 
equipment send for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
other data. 





+ + 


The Spencer Turbine 
Company 


Department ‘‘A’”’ Hartford, Conn. 























Music Instruction 
Comes [nto its Own! 


O longer is the music hour a period that drags 

and causes instructor and pupils alike to 

“wish it were over.’’ A great change has been 

wrought. The teacher is inspired, puts new spirit 

into the work; the pupils are kept keenly alert and 

deeply interested. The music hour seems too short. 

Exuberant and exhilarated, the students apply them- 

selves to succeeding studies in a manner that augurs 
for 100 per cent efficiency. 


And all this has been brought about by a veritable 
Pandora’s box a little wonder instrument 


The MIESSNER Piano 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone” 


This little piano, costing and weighing but half as much as 
the average piano, makes the matter of music accompani- 
ment practical in every class room. A Miessner Piano on 
each floor of a school furnishes music in every room as it is 
easily moved from room to room by two small boys. 


New impetus is given music instruction because, standing 
only 3 feet, 7 inches from the floor, the Miessner allows the 
instructor playing it to look over its top, direct the class and 
see every pupil! 


This miniature piano amazes every one by its deep, resonant 
tone with all the brilliance of an expensive grand piano— 
and best of all, this full, mellow tone is a lasting quality! 


Miessner Pianos are used in schools all over the country. 
After a short trial most of the institutions have ordered a 
number of pianos for use, one on each floor. 


Costing but half as much as the average upright piano, the 
Miessner Piano is within the reach of every school. Write 
us now, asking for our catalogue and explanation of our 
attractive offer to schools. Use the coupon. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. _{:2:2: 


122 Reed Street 122 Reed Stree 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Bh ng nnn Mang 


please send me the 


Miessner catalog and 
full information about 
FFICE your special offer to 
schools 

CHICAGO O che 

° . School 

Room 23, Auditorium Pesithen 

City State 
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Heat With The COLUMBUS System 






EXPERT ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE COLUMBUS HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 






Anti-Freezing Precautions for Schoolhouses 


Valuable Suggestions of the National Fire Protection Association 


Unless extreme vigilance is exercised the very 
best installation of fire appliances may suffer 
temporary disablement from frost Automatic 
sprinkler systems, hydrants and all appliances 
using water for fire extinguishment naturally re- 
quire special care and attention in winter. A 
very small freeze up may destroy the efficiency 
of a very large equipment and eternal vigilance 
is the price of protection. The following pre- 
cautions which have been compiled and issued 
by the National Fire Protection Association of 
Boston, are reproduced herewith, for the benefit 
of school officials who have in their charge ex 
pensive equipment in the shape of pipings, tanks, 
valves, and fittings. The precautions should be 
rigidly observed and the inspections should be 
thoro. 

Sprinkler Equipment. 

Be sure that engineer or supervising em- 
ploye is fully posted as to the purpose and in- 
tention of every valve and pipe. It is also 
essential that the night watchman should under 
stand the operation of all valves and the im 
portance of giving proper and prompt alarm 
Buildings. 

1. See that all portions of buildings are prop 
erly heated at all times to prevent freezing in 
any of the sprinkler pipes, particular attention 
being given to exposed places such as hallways, 
entries, stair towers, elevator shafts, between 
ground and first floor, under sidewalks, show 
windows, shipping rooms, attics, roof monitors 
and skylights. 

Entire systems have been rendered inopera 
tive through neglect of such location. To be 
safe from freezing a temperature of at least 40 
degrees Fahrenheit should be maintained 
Tanks and Fittings. 

2. Examine tanks and all pipes, fittings and 
valves, whether for steam heating, general water 
service, or fire protection. See that none is 
frozen or has been frozen, and that they are all 
in operative condition; and where there is any 


liability of freezing, provide the necessary pro- 
tection. 

Besides seeing that tank heaters are in proper 
order it is important to make certain that they 
are of adequate capacity for the tanks they serve. 
Both heaters and circulating pipes should De 
cleaned of any rust or sediment. 

Tanks should be cleaned and tank supports 
properly painted. 

3. Examine carefully and provide suitable 
boxing around any pipe lines which may be in 
exposed locations (either between ground and 
first floor, between buildings, or near windows, 
etc.) Make frequent tests during the winter in 
order to make sure the piping is free from frost. 

Open joints or gaps in the boxing are a pro- 
lific source of trouble. It is essential that all 
such defects be discovered and remedied forth- 
with. Joist channels and tank platforms are 
places of special danger in this respect. 

Dry Valves. 

4. See that sprinkler dry valves are in work 
ing order, not leaking, and that alarm connec 
tion and gong are in operative condition. Should 
a valve trip and, without giving an alarm, admit 
water into the pipes where it may remain un- 
discovered, freezing is liable to occur with dis 
astrous results. 

5. Make sure that piping in dry systems is 
thoroly drained and that the system holds air 
pressure well. All pipes should drain back to 
the dry valve. In cases where this is impossible 
drip valves should be installed at low points, and 
these should be carefully watched during cold 
weather. Drip valve outlets should be plugged 
as a safeguard against leaking or tampering. 

6. Dry-pipe valve closets should be properly 
constructed and permanently heated, preferably 
by steam, electric heater, or gas heater with 
flame properly protected. Lanterns and oil 
stoves, if used in emergency, should receive 
constant and careful supervision; the hazard of 
heaters of this character is intensified if the 
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We Specialize 
On Heating 
And Ventilating 
School Buildings 


Auditoriums 


Churches And 
Lodge Buildings 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


closet is not provided with a fire-resistive lining. 
Valves Generally. 

7. See that all valves are open that should 
be open, and try water outlets to ascertain if all 
pipes are free and ready for service. 

Fire Department Connections. 

8. See that fire department connections drain 
properly and that caps are well lubricated. 
Extra Sprinklers. 

9. Have on hand, for emergency use, a sup- 
ply of extra sprinklers; also (to facilitate re- 
pairs) extra fittings and plugs. 

General. 

10. When it becomes necessary to close a 
sprinkler valve during working hours, a com- 
petent man should be stationed at the valve, so 
that water can be turned on immediately in 
case a fire occurs. 

11. In case of extensive changes in branch 
piping, have the sprinkler pipe plugged where 
disconnected. The pipe should not be unplugged 
until the branch piping is entirely re-arranged 
and the workmen are ready to make the final 
connection. By following this procedure, in- 
stead of having the water shut off at the post 
indicator valve while the work is going on, nor- 
mal water pressures can be maintained on all 
but the disconnected sections of a system. 


12. When changes or repairs are made in the 
system the inspection department having juris 
diction should be notified before water is shut 
off, and care should be taken to see that the 
least possible portion of the equipment is out 
of commission at one time. The city fire de- 
partment should be informed whenever a system 
is out of commission. 


Note—The wise property owner will avail him- 
self, not merely during periods of emergency 
but at all times, of the advice and cooperation of 
the inspection department with a view to the 
maintenance of his equipment at the highest de- 
gree of efficiency. 

Fire Pumps. 

13. Ascertain by test that pumps are in con- 
dition for immediate service. Every pump should 
be started at least once a week, and water dis- 


(Continued on Page 83) 








GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Our Catalog ‘‘L’’ will be sent on 
request. It’s an edition de luxe— 
128 pages—profusely illustrated— 
embodies complete plans and sug- 
gestions for Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool, Playground and 
Locker Room Equipment — to- 
gether with a mass of data com- 
piled by us during our 45 years’ 
experience. Write us on your 
letterhead. 





FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS || 


Sanitary —Durable— Economical 





RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS 


conform with the state laws on sanitation. 
They prevent the spreading of disease 
germs and protect the health of your 
pupils. Once installed your drinking 
problem is solved for all time. 


Our latest catalog .describes our complete 
line of drinking equipment. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
52 SECOND STREET ae MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SHOWERS 


WITH THE 


Incomparable Niedecken Mixer 








Illustrating Ideal Shower Installation 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. CO. 


100 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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JOHNSON— 
The Accepted Standard 


School architecture like all forms of building con- 
struction has now accepted standards. 
standard. Fireproof construction is being standardized. Tem- 
perature regulation was standardized years ago by Johnson. 


After 38 years of experience we have perfected the 


Heat 








Sizes of classrooms are 
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Humidity 





and the satisfactory operation of thousands of school plants tells its own story of our progress. We are 
not overstating our case when we assert that Johnson is the accepted standard in temperature regulation. 


The Model Metal Diaphragm Thermostat and the ‘‘Sylphon”’ 
Metal Bellows Diaphragm Valve make the long-looked-for and 
only ALL-METAL SYSTEM. 


It costs more, but it is the best. 


The Johnson Service Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE OLDEST-—-THE LARGEST-—-AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 
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charged through relief valve or other outlet. 
Ample steam should be maintained at all times. 

14. In the case of steam pumps, see that 
steam connections and traps are in perfect order 

15. Give special attention to the heating of 
pump rooms. The temperature in these rooms 
must not be allowed to fall to a point at which 
there will be danger of freezing. 

16. Examine the ends of suction pipes to see 
that leaves or other refuse matter have not 
clogged holes in strainers. The capacity of a 
pump may be greatly reduced by this condition. 
Clean suction wells and examine intake pipes 
to well. 


Hydrants, Open Sprinklers, and Standpipe 
Systems. 

17. Test all hydrants and post indicator 
valves. See that they are well oiled and that 
hydrants drain p-operly. Where hose is pro- 
vided at hydrants it should be kept connected to 
outlets and free from water. 

18. Make special examination of inside stand- 
pipes and connections, bearing the hazards of 
freezing particularly in mind. 

19. Test the water curtain (open sprinklers) 
before the cold weather season begins. See that 
valves are tight and that all pipes are thoroly 
drained. 

First Aid Apparatus. 
Water Barrels, Pails and Hand Pump Extin- 
guishers. 

20. Where water barrels, pails, or hand pump 
extinguishers are located in rooms subject to 
freezing temperatures, use calcium chloride to 
lower the freezing point of their contents. The 
following table shows the temperatures at which 
water will freeze when calcium chloride is added 
in the proportions shown: 


Pounds of Calcium Temperature 

Chloride Per of Freezing, Degrees Degrees 
Gallon of Water Degrees Fahr, Salometer Baumé 

% 29 13 3 

1 27 27 6 

LY, 25 36 9 

1% 23 40 10 

1% 21 44 11 


2 18 52 13 
21 14 62 15 
2% 3-4 80 20 
3 -1-4 88 22 
3% 8-11 95 24 
4 17-19 104 26 
4% 27-28 112 28 
5 -39-41 120 30 
5% 50-54 124 32 


Calcium chloride is recommended in place of 
common salt because the latter will always rust 
metals and may become objectionable by reason 
of its tendency to “creep” and crystallize all over 
the receptacle. In emergencies when calcium 
chloride is not immediately obtainable, salt may 
be substituted as follows: 


Use one pound of salt to 18 gallons of water. 
Add four ounces of salt to this solution for 
every degree Fahrenheit below 30. One gallon 
of water weighs 8.35 pounds. 

Another table has been expressed as follows: 

Pounds of Salt Freezing Point, 
per Gallon Degrees Fahrenheit 


ly 24 above zero 
1 18 above zero 
1% 15 above zero 
1% 12 above zero 
1%, 9 above zero 
2 6 above zero 
2), 3 above zero 
2% 1 above zero 
3 3 below zero 
3% 8 below zero 


This solution should be mixed in a vat before 
being placed in barrels, care being exercised to 
see that the salt is entirely dissolved. If dumpe] 
into a barrel and covered with water, or if 
thrown into a barrel of water, the salt will be 
only partially dissolved and unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained. Barrels with wooden hoops should 
be used. as salt will corrode steel hoops or steel 
tanks. 

At three and one-half pounds per gallon the 
solution becomes saturated and further addition 
of salt is useless. Salt and water solutions will 
freeze at temperatures below 8 degrees F and 





must not be used where lower temperatures will 
be encountered. 


Chemical Extinguishers (Soda-Acid and Foam 
Types). 

21. See that no extinguishers of these types 
are exposed to temperatures lower than 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Diluted sulphuric acid will 
freeze at a higher temperature than water; and 
the effect of cold by precipitation upon the soda 
solution is likely to become material at from 36 
to 38 degrees Fahrenheit. Low temperatures 
may also produce a noticeable retardation of ac- 
tion even tho precipitation is not evident. The 
freezing point of the soda solution is practically 
that of pure water. 

22. Absolutely prohibit the addition of “non- 
freezing’”’ compounds of any character to the con- 
tents of these extinguishers. Extinguishers have 
frequently been rendered inoperative by this 
means, and fatalities are on record, due to 
bursting of extinguishers as a result of corrosion 
induced by such treatment. The addition of salt 
or calcium chloride to the soda solution causes 
the soda to precipitate, thereby defeating the 
essential principle of operation of these appli- 
ances. 

23. Frostproof cabinets for chemical extin- 
guishers should be provided only in consultation 
with the inspection department having jurisdic- 
tion. Expert opinion is necessary in each case 
as to the conditions under which such cabinets 
may safely be used. 


General Precautions. 

24. Instruct the night watchman thoroly in 
the use of all fire apparatus, the operation of 
all valves, and the proper method of giving an 
alarm. Employ only able-bodied and intelligent 
men of good character in this important posi- 
tion. 

25. Place thermometers in the colder portions 
of the plant and keep close watch upon tempera- 
tures during severe weather. 

26. Have all broken windows and skylights 
repaired and all outside doors made thoroly 
weathertight. See that no attic ventilators are 
left open to the outer air. 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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FILM FIRE AND EXPLOSION 


Wrecked this building and killed ten people. 


Are you subjecting the lives and property under your 
care to this hazard? 








You must use motion pictures in your school work, but as 
theatre film is so highly inflammable and explosive, practically 
every state in the Union forbids its use unless the machine is 
enclosed in an approved fireproof booth, large enough to con- 
tain both machine and operator. It is therefore, unwise to 
assume that a small case is an approved booth or that it offers 
the protection legally and morally required. 


Patrons of your motion pictures are entitled to the same 
protection the theatre offers, but very few schools are so ar- 
ranged that unsightly booths can be conveniently used, there- 
fore, the portable machine is the most practical, but safety 
must not be overlooked. 


If you use the Victor Safety Cinema and Safety Standard 
film, you insure protection, besides you eliminate the expense 
of a booth, because both machine and film bear the approval 
labels of the National Board of Fire Underwriters FOR USE 
WITHOUT FIREPROOF BOOTH. 


Our library contains so complete a collection of films that 
we have been for several years furnishing regular weekly 
service to thousands of customers, therefore, can you con- 
scientiously disregard the legal and moral obligation to protect 
life and property? 


Send for our catalogs and let’s get acquainted. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WEST MOHAWK & FRANKLIN STS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Microscopes and Delineascopes 


POSSESS MANY 


“¥)) || SUPERIOR FEATURES 


in WHICH MAKE THEM IDEAL FOR 
} r LABORATORY USE 











HE benefits 
of a motion 
picture visualization of 
your school’s curriculum 
can be enjoyed in every class- 
room of your school with 


The DeVry Portable 





MODEL ‘‘O”’ DELINEASCOPE 





with the Spencer Transposer, a me- 
chanical device for handling the lantern 


. . . ye | slides which does away with the old 
M oO ti on Pi — t ure Projector ik cumbersome, troublesome lantern slide 
eee holder, and in addition gives a dissolv- 


. P . . at ; ffect on the screen, which is ac- 
The DeVry is entirely self-contained in a neat {89 pen . 














‘ : : : th complished with but one outfit (not two) 
compact case. It is lighter than the ordiniry suit tea: MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
case, and requires neither mechanical knowledge §& i . . 

nor skill for its successful operation. MICROSCOPE No. 64 has a side fine adjustment with 34 threads of 
7 the screw engaged as compared with an equivalent of but one in other 
Write today for a complete descrip- fe makes. It has a “/Jateral travel”’—an index to its position relative 
tive catalog telling of its application to its limits. No other make has this. It is equipped with Spencer 
to your needs. Address, Nir . Optics, which have been considered ideal for three-quarters of a century. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ae SPENCER LENS COMPANY SPENCER 


BUFFALO, N. ¥. —_ U.S.A. > 


1262 Marianna St. Chicago, Ill. 


The De Vry Corporation ii | 
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“Wilson Reverso” Windows Chea 


are the most satisfactory for schools 





ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect 


1915 and 1916. 


cleaned from the inside. 





use your product 


Wilson Reverso 





= 





BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 
250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fiith Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen:—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was buiit here during the years 


I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
trames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 


I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have proven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 
ta I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
es as to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to cost. 

——= = Yours truly, A. L. PILLSBURY 


** WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri- 
Patented ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Giccoi 6 6 J.C. MCFARLAND COMPAN 


p Insurance for 


amas Fire and Life 


By protecting your property, you 
protect your life. 
the BLAZE HAND FIRE EX 
TINGUISHER—\the only positive 
protection against fire—you pro- 
tect both. 


Fire protection is the best insur- 
ance you can buy. 


The BLAZE EXTINGUISHER 
pays for itself and reduces the 
cost of your insurance. It can be 
handled successfully by women 
and children. 
complicated mechanism to get out of 
order. It requires no attention after being loaded 
until used, is guaranteed for 25 years, does not burn, 
spot or stain the most delicate fabric, and is abso- 
solutely harmless to the skin. 


Every building and home should be equipped with the 
BLAZE EXTINGUISHER. 


Refills free after each fire, making the first cost the whole 


Write today for further information. Agents wanted. 


By installing 





No pumping; no 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 
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27. Secure maximum efficiency from available 
heating equipment by having all boilers and 
flues cleaned before winter arrives. 

28. To thaw water pipes that have become 
frozen, wrap the frozen section with cotton cloth 
and pour hot water upon it until the ice in the 
pipe gives way. Rags on the floor at the base 
of or under the pipe will absorb the waste water. 
lf the freezing is too severe to yield to this 
treatment send for a plumber. 

A burning match, torch or open flame of any 
description should never be employed for this 
purpose. To wrap the pipes with oil-soaked rags 
and set them on fire is worse than folly; it is 
incendiarism. Pipes are almost invariably ad- 
jacent to walls or partitions where there is an 
ascending current of air to feed and spread a 
flame. Even if the flame does not start a fire 
its sudden local heat may cause the pipe to 
break and flood the premises with water. 

At all times consult and cooperate to the ut 
most with the inspection department havinz 
jurisdiction. Also do not fail to call upon your 
local fire department for advice and help. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE KITCHEN. 

Miss Helen C. Goodspeed, state supervisor of 
household arts for Wisconsin, discusses in a re- 
cent issue of the official news bulletin of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Education, the 
arrangement of the furniture in domestic sci- 
ence kitchen. She shows that during the past 
thirty years the hollow square of desks has-been 
the standard of progressive schools and has been 
accepted without question as to its real service- 
ability. This form of desk was evolved by in- 
genious carpenters but today its doubtful utility 
is questioned because it does not function ade- 
quately and isn’t convenient. Miss Goodspeed 
says: 

The hollow square plan of desks is found in 
the majority of our public schools. Its only ad- 
vantage works to the good of the gas man, who 
finds it a simple arrangement for attaching gas 
pipes—like the low sinks in so many Domestic 


Science kitchens and homes. The plumber has 
specified lengths for piping and it is too much 
trouble to change these specifications, back ache 
or no back ache. 

The disadvantages of the hollow square from 
the point of view of the pupils for whose benefit 
it was planned are numerous. 

1. Instead of dividing advantageously the 
working space in the room among the pupils, 
from one-third to one-half the square area is en- 
closed inside the hollow square, where it be- 
comes waste space. Sometimes a supply table 
is placed inside the square. This table is used 
by the class for five minutes or so at the begin- 
ning of the lesson. Sometimes the teacher walks 
around the inside of the square to inspect the 
work of the pupils, but in observing a large num. 
ber of classes, it has been noted that the teacher 
more often inspects the pupils’ work from the 
outside of the square. She prefers to look at 
the girls’ wok from the pupils’ vantage point. 

2. One of the aims in teaching cooking is to 
encourage the saving of time and steps. With 
the hollow square plan one can do no more than 
talk about this important feature of housekeep- 
ing, fo: it is impossible to practice it. The 
routes taken by pupils during the cooking period 
to stoves, sinks, refrigerators, etc., are indicated 
by a tcacher in Wisconsin who wore a pedometer 
one day during class hours. While teaching four 
classes she walked two and one-half miles. Is 
it any wonder that domestic science teachers 
often have broken arches? It is a well-known 
fact that cooking teachers are physically tired 
out by the end of the school day. Is it not time 
to consider a reduction of physical effort and a 
consequent increase of mental alertness? 

The hollow square arrangement broken up into 
units, each unit accommodating four girls, is 
advised. 

In changing to this plan two desks, each ac- 
commodating two girls, may be placed back to 
back. The individual gas plates may be placed 
at the end of each desk. 


Advantages of the Group Arrangement. 


1. Routes to all points in the room are now 
direct for all pupils and for the teacher. 


2. All the working space in the room is di 
vided equally among the pupils. 

3. The individual stoves are more accessible 
to the short pupil. With the hollow square plan 
the stove is placed at the back of the desk, mak- 
ing it too long a stretch for convenient work. 

4. Placing the pupils in groups of four is ad- 
mirably adapted to group work, which is strongly 
recommended in all baking lessons and in meal 
lessons, as it provides for the use of “family 
size” quantities of food. 


5. This arrangement comes nearer to provid. 
ing an equipment which is similar to a home 
kitchen. 


6. It is more informal and, hence, more con- 
ducive to class discussion and initiative on the 
part of the student. It is difficult to start a 
free discussion when people are seated in formal 
straight lines. Free discussion on the part of 
the student is the basis of good teaching in 
Homemaking. For by this means the teacher 
learns the different types of homes rep-esented 
in the class, their various standards of living, 
and should base her work upon the needs of 
these families. 


Any arrangement that brings the girls closer 
together is more conducive to class discussion 
than either the hollow square or group arrange- 
ment, so that it is suggested that for this ten or 
fifteen minute period that the class gather about 
one table bringing their stools, or that a group 
of chairs be provided for this purpose at one end 
of the kitchen, or that the class meet in the sew- 
ing room and gather about a long table and after 
the discussion go into the kitchen for the prac- 
tical work of the lesson. 


Is this kind of discussion going on in your 
cooking classes? 


The board of education of Oskaloosa, Ia., has 
ruled that a diploma of graduation will not be 
issued to a pupil who is not able to pass a cer- 
tain required standard in penmanship. The rule 
has become necessary because of the refusal of 
high school students to make up penmanship 
when they had acquired sufficient credits for ex- 
amination. 
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Impress the Subject through 


MOTION PICTURES 


Project Pictures perfectly with 
POWER’S 6 B CAMERAGRAPH 


This ideal combination gives the utmost satisfaction in edu- 
cational, commercial and amusement lines. 


This pioneer projector bears an international reputation. Its 
ease of operation and mechanical construction are such that, 
in a perfect manner, 


IT PUTS THE PICTURE 
ON THE SCREEN 


Catalogue 33 Gives Complete Details 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
90 Gold Street Pioneers of Projection NEW YORK, N. Y. 











‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns”’ 


Motiograph De Luxe cy 4? ’ 
owt P School Purposes | Let S Go! 


This famous battle cry started with the marines. 
It spread like wild fire thru the entire A. E. F. It 
hit other units and is known all over the world. But 
it is characteristically American. 


For three years, school building has been held up, 
school funds lying idle, school progress impeded. 


Now however, school boards all over the United States and 
Canada are realizing that our building program is $800,000,- 
000 behind; that our pupils’ needs are greater than ever, and 
are mobilizing to meet the situation. ‘*Let’s Go!’’ 


It is the spirit of education, whose need is more than ever 
emphasized. 
With McIntosh educational slides and an Automatic Sciop- 


ticon in the classroom to show them, your classes and 
teachers can go faster and further than ever. 


No subject but can be taught better visually. 


“Let’s Go” 


Catalog 
A Agriculture 
E Geography 
H History 







Motiograph’s simplicity and ease of operation, together 
with high class material used in the manufacture of parts, 
such as the genuine steel gears, sliding dise connection for 
framer, etc., make it a machine which will last for years. 


Free if you’re interested 


McIntosh 


Stereopticon Co. 
427 Atlas Block Chicago 


Automatic Sciopticon, with high power Mazda Lamp 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY and Automatic slide changes $48.00 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. Other Lanterns $36.00 and up. 


For Perfect Projection, Use the Motiograph 


(Will take all standard size films) 


Write for Motiograph Literature. 
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T is no longer necessary to preach the valuc 
the absolute necessity for keeping schoolrooms 


But that fresh air is not always pure air is 
not so clearly understood. 


Air may be admitted to classrooms through open windows or ventilators already laden with dust. Or it may pick 
up the chalk dust from blackboard mouldings and floors and whirl it into the nostrils and lungs of pupils and teachers. 


In the old maxim, “Set a thief to catch a thief”, is the answer to this problem of keeping fresh air pure. 


To clean and purify the air of any room use AIR as it is employed by the 


Tuec air cleaning service actually 
reduces the cost of cleaning when 
the saving in labor, brooms, brushes 
and dusters is considered. But even 
if its cost was many times greater 
you could not afford to ignore its 





Let us tell you where you can see 
and examine a Tuec Suction Clean- 
ing Plant right in your vicinity. 
Write us today for Special School 
Bulletin. 


CTUEC Nee 














greater efficiency. 


CANADIAN PLANT: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Free Textbooks: 
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An Opposing View 


D. A. Allen, Chicago, Il. 


Elbert Hubbard once said about socialism, “It 
would be a great success, if it were not for human 
nature.” Any proposition looking toward the bet- 
terment of social conditions that ignores the 


essential facts of human nature is quite apt to 
prove a failure. Indiscriminate almsgiving is 
everywhere recognized by humanitarians as un 
wise and calculated to do more harm than good 
The war in Europe has at least demonstrated one 
thing, viz.: That human nature is about the 
same old thing it always was. The changes 
wrought in its essential fiber thru the centuries 
are apparently so slight as to be almost inappre- 
ciable. The more that is done for a person the 
less he will do for himself is a fundamental prin 
ciple of human nature; “necessity is the mother 
of invention” and incentive is the all powerful 
influence in developing character; remove these 
and “what’s the use?” 


The usual argument in favor of free textbooks 
aims to be logical; the state compels the child 
to go to school up to a certain age, and therefore 
it should provide him with free books for he 
must have books if he is going to school. As 
an abstraction it is plausible, but equally as 
plausible would be the contention, that as the 
child cannot go to school without food or cloth- 
ing, the state should furnish him these neces- 
sities. And yet the most ardent advocate of free 
textbooks would scarcely be disposed to carry 
this argument to its logical conclusion. 

Our people are easily stampeded by fads and 
propaganda that on their surface appear plaus- 
ible. Between the politicians on the one hand 
and the people, necessarily pre-occupied and 
more or less ignorant on the other, all sorts of 
“schemes” can be “put over,” many of which, 
while not especially vicious in themsleves, fre- 
quently do obstruct the path of genuine progress. 

Whatever the individual can readily do for 
himself, the State should not do for him. Why? 
Because the more the State does for him, the less 


he will do for himself. The less he does for him- 
self, the less he will be able to do for himself. 
Self-reliance, resourcefulness, and strength of 
character, are developed thru effort and strife. 
They constitute the best fruits of education. 
The public school dealing with the plastic mind 
of the child should, of all our institutions, be the 
most conservative. Mistakes here may be so 
serious, so difficult to locate and correct, that no 
radical change should be made without careful 
consideration. The popular notion of the day 
that because a thing is different, it must neces- 
sarily be better, should have no place in these 
councils. 


Another argument sometimes used in favor of 
“free textbooks” is, that there are, in almost 
every community of any considerable size, a few 
school children whose parents are actually too 
poor to provide them with the necessary books. 
Since the custom is for the district to furnish 
free books to such indigent pupils, therefore all 
pupils should be treated alike and be placed upon 
the same footing, by providing all with free 
books. This is certainly leveling downward with 
a vengeance. Instead of encouraging and help- 
ing the “submerged tenth” to do something for 
themselves and better their condition, the school 
says to them: “It is unnecessary; we'll take care 
of you; we'll tax the successful members of the 
community; the well-to-do who are able to stand 
the expense of providing you with free books, 
and we will pull them all down to your level by 
making all the books free.” 

In discussing this phase of the question with 
a prominent school superintendent recently, he 
told the writer of his experience in a certain dis- 
trict where he had served for four years. When 
he began it required about $500.00 to equip the 
indigent pupils with books, but by judicious 
effort he had succeeded in reducing that amount 
to less than $40.00 for the last year and all had 
suitable books. That was a real service the 





a 





superintendent rendered that community, and it 
requires no great stretch of the imagination to 
conclude that the seeds of thrift and self-reliance 
implanted in some of those children of the “sub- 
merged tenth” by the process of providing their 
own books was the best insurance against their 
ever becoming charges upon the community. 


Apart from the socialistic principle involved 
in “free textbooks” and its consequent effect 
upon the people, as set forth above, there remain 
three strong objections to the system itself as 
now operated. Here is a vast investment in pub- 
lic education, everywhere recognized as of such 
supreme importance, that the people of this 
country cheerfully contribute in round numbers 
$240,000,000 a year to its support. Of this colos- 
sal sum only about five per cent represents the 
expenditure for the textbooks, so that in any 
analysis of the problem of the cost of public 
education, the textbook is seen to be a factor of 
relatively small consequence. While it is com- 
paratively insignificant as an item of expense, 
it is of such vital importance to the success of 
the system, that its proper adjustment calls for 
the greatest skill and care. Teachers and boards 
of education are thus charged with a great re- 
sponsibility. Watchfulness and courage must be 
constantly exercised, or much of the public good 
will be sacrificed to public clamor or public prej- 
udice. 


The notion of free textbooks originated in the 
large industrial centers of the East where the 
constant influx of ignorant foreigners developed 
a problem of the supply of textbooks of which 
the “free” system seemed to offer the easiest 
solution. From the mill towns of New England 
the system began slowly to travel West under 
certain optional free textbook laws by which any 
district may provide “free” books by a majority 
vote of the people. At the present time prob- 
ably ten per cent of the cities and towns in the 
Northwest have “free textbooks” and some of 
them have had these free books for years, and 
while the progress of the movement has been 
slow, owing to the disadvantages and drawbacks 
that have appeared, there is scarcely a year 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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clear radiance 


Denzar provides illumination that closely re- 
sembles soft sunlight. There is no blinding glare 
—no sharp shadows. There is an equal distribu- 
tion of light, so that every pupil in the room gets 


his or her share. 
~. ” OO iy. AF 


For the assembly hall as well as the classroom, 
Denzar is the perfect lighting unit. It provides more 
light, and light of a better quality, with less current, 
because it renders usable the high powered and eco- 
nomical Mazda C lamp, the most economical light source 
known. 


Write For The Denzar Catalog 


Denzar is made in several different types and sizes, adapt- 
able for every lighting requirement. If you are interested in 
the most efficient, durable and economical lighting equipment 
for your schools, write for the Denzar catalog and learn just 
why Denzar is your best investment. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MEG. Co. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers for Every Lighting Requirement 


219 South Jefferson Street : : Chicago 















Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 





Easily kept clean—repeated washing with soap 
and water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished 
white or colors. 


SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full information 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street New York 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 











Makers of Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Microscopes, Photographic Lenses, Balopticon 
Dincowlave, Magnifiers, Readers and other High-Grade Optical Products 
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School Soand Jounal 














Compare this Quiet and “Low-Cost” 
One-Man Method of Removing School Ashes 


with a gang of four, six and even eight men frequently seen banging cans, spilling 
ashes on the sidewalk, leisurely shoveling ashes into wagon—in short, handling the job 
in a highly inefficient manner. 












The same job can be done by one or two men (depending on the quantity of ashes) and 
one of the ten Models of 


G&G TELESCOPIC HOIST 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake Device and Silencer 


Illustrating the Model A 
Hoist with Automatic Gear 
Shifting Brake Device and 
Silencer. 


manual of electrical, delivering to sidewalk or truck. Easily put in without building 
alterations. Its installation means QUIET, LOW-COST and CLEANLY removal 
of ashes and rubbish and tidy sanitary basements. When not in use the entire appa- 
ratus telescopes below the sidewalk. The G. & G. Sidewalk Doors close over the 


hoistway level with the grade. THESE DOORS OPEN, CLOSE AND LOCK AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


When writing, please tell us the conditions at YOUR School Building; height of lift, 
quantity of ashes to be taken out; how often to be removed and whether cans are to 


be hoisted to sidewalk or high enough to dump directly into wagons alongside Hoist- 
way. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Specialists Since 1866 


544 West Broadway New York. 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC, CANADA 
AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Since 1866 we have specialized in the installation of steam 
POW ER power plants. These installations are in some of the 
largest buildings in the country, and they include school 
buildings, churches, railroad stations, bank buildings 


and warehouses. Inquiries to equip steam power plants 
in large schools anywhere in the United States and Can 
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Concluded from Page 87 


passes but that a few towns somewhere in the 
country will introduce “free textbooks.” There 
are instances where the people have reversed 
their action and have thrown out the “free 
books” after they have realized the true inward 
ness of the system, but these cases are rare and 
the rule is, that once a district installs free text 
books they are there to stay. 

Of course, after the first year the textbooks are 
all secondhand; after the second year they are 
more secondhand ; after the third year, still more 
secondhand, and so they are kept going, year 
after year, until they reach such a filthy and 
ragged condition in many free textbook towns 
that they are a disgrace to civilization. What 
must be the effect upon refined and spirited girls 
and boys to have such “rubbish” distributed to 
them as the property of the district with the in- 
junction to “handle withs care.” 

One of the most important objects of public 
education is to develop ideals; to inculcate notions 
of cleanliness, neatness and order, and respect 
for public property. Experience with the un- 
hygienic textbooks, such as the school children 
in the average free textbook town are compelled 
to pass thru, will retard the development of these 
ideals. Ten times the amount of money involved, 
if expended in other directions, cannot possibly 
repair the damage. To this extent “free books” 
operate to defeat one of the important objects of 
public education. Of course, it will be answered 
by the friends of the system that this is an 
abuse that should not be allowed to exist; but 
it does exist very generally, and in the very 
Nature of the conditions, it seems inevitable. 

The board of education, representing the 
people, is preaching economy and trying to hold 
things down, and the superintendent is, of course, 
expected to carry out the policy of the board, 
making the old books answer frequently long 
after they will not hold together. This seems to 
be the quarter in which economy can be prac- 
ticed with the least opposition and with quite 
substantial results. 

The writer recently enjoyed the privilege of 
inspecting a new high school building in an east- 
ern city. The superintendent took great pride in 


ee... “ ada, are as cordially invited as 
G. & G. Hoists. 


inquiries relating to 








escorting him about the building and well he 
might, for it seemed to be the last word in up- 
to-date construction. Every department seemed 
to be finished and equipped without regard for 
expense, almost to the point of sumptuousness. 
Remarking that such an attractive place to go 
to school must make unnecessary the work of a 
truant officer, the superintendent answered: “Our 
board said there was nothing too good for C.” 
In the course of our tour of inspection we finally 
reached the book-room where the “free text- 
books” were assembled for the district. Pre- 
pared to find the stock of books “a little worse 
for wear,” these were found in such a frightful 
condition that, after the previous “uplifting” 
process, the visitor was shocked. When the 
superintendent told him that those were the 
books the pupils would use the coming year, he 
said, “Do you mean to tell me that a community 
is satisfied with nothing short of this magnificent 
school building on which money has evidently 
been spent lavishly to secure the finest and best, 
will stand to have such ‘junk’ as that distributed 
.o their children as textbooks?” The superin- 
tendent thought a moment and replied, “It does 
look a little inconsistent, for a fact.” 

Teachers, as a rule, are opposed to “free text 
books” and with good reason, well knowing that 
the system will impose on them considerable 
labor and responsibility of a character entirely 
foreign to the professional duties for which they 
have been engaged. These additional duties nec 
essarily interfere, more or less, with the proper 
performance of their regular duties. However, 
to judge properly the effect of the free textbook 
system in this respect, it should be viewed from 
the standpoint of the employers of the teachers 

the people. 

Efficiency is the watchword of the hour. The 
best thought of the most intelligent workers in 
every industry is directed toward the elimina 
tion of waste, the omission of the non-essentials, 
and the conservation of time and energy. They 
tell us that the bricklayer is enabled to lay twice 
as many bricks in a given length of time by hav 
ing these bricks delivered to him by the hod- 
carrier in a certain order, and in a certain posi- 
tion, so that much time formerly consumed in 


needless movements is now applied to the more 
important work of laying brick. 

Public school teachers are employed to render 
the community a very high order of service 
They are employed to teach and not to do janitor 
work or handle merchandise. To the extent that 
any community calls upon them to do any com 
mon or clerical work, to that extent will the com- 
munity suffer thru their impaired efficiency. The 
care and responsibility involved in looking after 
these “free textbooks” to see that none are lost, 
stolen, or needlessly injured; to keep the records 
and make requisition for supplies from time to 
time, imposes a considerable tax on the teacher’s 
time and energy which the community pays for 
in his or her lessened efficiency. There is no 
escape from the logic of this conclusion. If lost 
motion defeats the bricklayer to the extent that 
he can lay only half as many bricks in a given 
length of time, how surely will the labor of 
handling a lot of free textbooks, and wrestling 
with the many problems and perplexities that 
the system inevitably develops, eat into the time 
and vitality of the teachers and thus rob the 
community of results vastly more important. 
What would be thought of a business manager 
who would employ a force of skilled workmen 
to perform some delicate or highly specialized 
work and then saddle upon them a cheap, com- 
mon task that he could hire done by unskilled 
workers for a fraction of the money? 

The teacher’s legitimate function is with the 
minds of her pupils and she should never be 
called upon to discharge any of the duties of the 
parent. In no other way can the community 
obtain results at all commensurate with its in- 
vestment. The teachers should be relieved of all 
duties and protected from all distractions not 
germane to their work, if the public school is to 
produce results in keeping with its cost. 

Again, under the “free textbook system” the 
children have no books of their own. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the possession of books and 
the love and taste for books, which their posses- 
sion engenders, is a wholesome habit, and one of 
the best fruits of modern civilization. If the 
schoolbook belongs to the district and not to the 
individual, it loses much of its spirit as a book, 


























allow a free circulation of air. 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades fill these requirements perfectly. 
The thin, narrow linwood splints are so assembled and held as to ex- 
clude the heat and glare, to diffuse the light and to allow perfect venti- 


lation, 


Aerolux Shades are the most practical, durable and economical. They 
always hang straight and do not flap in the breeze. Finished in pleas- 
ing, lasting stains they add a cheerful touch to the school room. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG, 


THEQGAEROSHADE CO., 176 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 





and in the child’s mind it is associated with the 
school desk, the school blackboard and the other 
school fixtures. It becomes more or less an in- 
sensate thing; an object of indifference, if not 
of downright contempt and aversion. Children 
are very impressionable and very sensitive to the 
influences that play about them and the “free 
textbook,” stripped of all features that would 
appeal to the child’s interest, ceases to exert the 
beneficial influence that it otherwise would. In 
many instances he is not allowed to take the 
“free textbook” home and, unless the parent 
buys him a book of his own, he is deprived of 
the opportunity for home study, which is every- 
where recognized as an important adjunct to his 
school study. And even when he finishes the 
course and graduates he is destitute of books, 
and what little taste he has for them is apt to 
die from sheer inanition. 

Finally: A close analysis of the free textbook 
movement reveals the fact that the demand for 
free books is of the same character as the de- 
mand for free shoes and free soup and comes 
from the same quarter. This was clearly dempn- 
strated in Kansas City, Mo., recently when a 
special election was held to vote upon the ques- 
tion of “free textbooks.” Of a total registration 
of approximately 60,000 voters, less than five per 
cent, or to be exact, 2,885 votes, as the writer is 
credibly informed, were cast, altho the election 
had been advertised for weeks. Of course, the 
majority of this very small minority of the total 
number of legal voters, voted for “free books,” 
and the question carried. The natural inference 
to be drawn from this showing is that the major- 
ity of the legal voters of Kansas City, the other 
57,115 who did not go to the polls and vote, ques- 
tioned the advisability of installing free text 
books or, at least, did not look upon them as a 
pressing need of the community. The “stay-at- 
homes” could have defeated “free books” by going 
to the polls and voting against them, but they 
could not defeat the thing in any other way. The 
matter was presented to them in such a way 
that only by dropping everything else and taking 
the trouble to go to the polls and vote could they 
prevent the adoption of free textbooks. If they 
neglected to do this the smal! minority in favor 


Stop Eye Strain in the School Room 


To properly serve the school room a window shade must shut 
out the heat and glare of the sun, but admit plenty of light and 
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shade, and how it should be placed. 


In thousands of schools where Superintendents and 
Teachers have proper regard for correct airing, and for 
care of the children’s eyes, Oswego Tinted Cambric or 
Triplex Opaque on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers have 
solved the problem, once and for all. 


| 
+ ee things to consider—the quality of the 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 


General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Correct Shades 
for Schools 








Write for samples of 
Colors 214 and 204 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 
by School Boards of 
some of the larger mu- 
nicipalities. 


Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 














of free books would carry the day, which they 
did. In this way, the law, instead of expressing 
the will of the majority expressed the will only 
a very small minority. 

It is contended by those who favor the “free 
textbook system” that it is economical and rep- 
resents a great saving to the community. So far 
as the actual amount expended for textbooks is 
concerned this is doubtless true, but does an en- 
lightened community desire to pay the price for 
such economy? “A man can live as cheap as a 
groundhog if he will live like one”: and if the 
economy effected by free textbooks is desirable 
why not extend the economical system to the 
clothing the children wear, and let the teacher 
and the school be the intermediary thru which 
the outgrown garment may be transferred to the 
younger child and so on until the garment 
reaches the same physical condition as the text- 
book in the average free textbook town? What 
vast economies could be effected! So vast that 
the saving on free textbooks would pale into in- 
significance. 

Indigent children everywhere are quietly fur 
nished with free textbooks by the board of edu- 
cation, and this is the only class that is entitled 
to them. All movements that tend to reduce the 
people to a dead level, that discourage individual 
effort and initiative, are vicious and anti-educa- 
tional and contrary to the highest ideals of pop- 
ular education. 


ENTITLED TO EMPLOYMENT 

State commissioner of education, John H. Fin 
ley, has recently decided that under the New 
York State school laws married teachers are en 
titled to employment by boards of education and 
may not be discharged under the local rules of 
boards of education. Such rules are characterized 
by Dr. Finley as unreasonable and arbitrary 

The matter was brought to Dr. Finley’s atten 
tion thru the Federation of Teachers’ Associa 
tion of New York city which made a test case 
for Mrs. Lucy G. Dietrich in behalf of other mar 
ried women teachers. Mrs. Dietrich had begun 
teaching In 1898 and had been licensed in 1906 as 
an assistant teacher of history in the day high 
schools. Subsequently she was married and while 





her name was kept on the eligible list for ten 
years, appointment was denied because she had 
been married. 


Dr. Finley in discussing the matter recalls the 
regulation of the board which states that a 
married woman shall be prevented from appoint- 
ment as a teacher “unless her husband is in 
capacitated from physical or mental disease to 
earn a livelihood, or has continuously abandoned 
her for one year prior to the date of appoint- 
ment.” Dr. Finley concludes that “if a married 
woman has a husband capable of supporting her 
she may not obtain a position as a teacher in the 
public schools of the city; she may be competent 
in every way, and her services may be much 
needed in the public schools; her home cares 
and responsibilities may be of such a nature that 
she could serve the public as teacher without in- 
terference with her donmrestic duties. It is indeed 
conceivable that, under certain circumstances, she 
could give even more effective service as a 
teacher. Moreover, the reason named in the by 
law makes an implication which should not be 
permitted to stand against the teachers of New 
York, namely, that appointment may be deter 
mined in some measure by the economical need 
of the applicant rather than by her qualifications 
to teach.” 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

An evening school has been opened in the 
Junior High School at Arlington, Mass. 

A choice of three courses is offered at the even- 
ing high school, Cambridge, Mass. Sessions are 
held three nights a week. 

Springfield, O. The night schools will offer 
advanced courses in automobile repair, bookkeep 
ing, drawing and stenography. A special class in 
commercial accountancy has been organized un- 
der the direction of the commercial department 
of the high school. 

The New York City school authorities have 
made arrangements for the establishment of com- 
pulsory continuation schools for employed boys 
and girls under 18 years. The schools are to be 
opened with the present fall term and will cost 
approximately $90,000. 
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NOW OPEN! 


International Exposition 
of Municipal Equipment 


T is now open, occupying the entire 9th floor in 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Exchange, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. It is the place 
to buy. Of course you will want to visit it and 
see the array of what is most modern and best in 
equipment for every field of municipal activity. 


There are twelve main classifications of displays 
on this big floor__50,000 square feet—sectioned 
accordingly. Some of the things they cover are: 


1. POLICE---FIRE 
Apparatus, motor- and horse-drawn: portable apparatus; hose; alarm 
systems ; recorders; City Sealers’ equipment 

. SEWERAGE---GARBAGE DISPOSAL 

Sewer pipe: sewer cleansers; catch basins; ejectors; nozzles; disin- 
fection; incinerating and reduction plants; dump wagons 

- DEPARTMENT OF STREETS AND ROADS 

Street-cleaning apparatus; refuse disposal: sprinkling wagons; 
sweepers; asphalt-making machinery; paving and road-making 
machinery; ornamental lighting; zoning and traffic signs; curbing; 
hydrants; concrete-making machinery; spreaders; road rollers 

4. LIGHT---HEAT 

Electric, gas, and steam heating: lamps; dynamos; engines-gas, 
electric, steam; radiation systems; furnaces. 

5. WATER POWER---SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Meters; filters; cast iron, steel, and wood pipe; centrifugal pumps: 
hydrants; purification and sterilization systems. 

6. INDUSTRIAL---GENERAL CONTRACTING --- REFRIGERATION 
Cranes; hoists; buckets; crushers; dur p wagons, cars and carts; 
building materials; roofing; waterproofing materials; traciors; con- 
crete block-making machinery; packing houses; industrial welfare- 
reading, rest rooms, and lunch rooms; tunnels; bridges; ice-making 
machinery. 

Z=NGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Hydraulic, surveying, and laboratory equipmen\; charter. 

=DUCATICNAL SECTION 
School equipment; methods; lunchrooms 

9. PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Drinking fountains; benches; playground epparatus; ornamental 
fences : nd posts; ornamental trees and shrubs; rubbish containers 
and incinerators. 
HEALTH CENTER : 
X-Ray, clinical and testing apparatus; sanitation; milk stations, 
child-welfare exhibits; safety devices. 
11. HOSPITALS 


Operating-room equipment; beds; model contagious and tuberculosis 
hospitals; incinerators; sterilizing apparatus; kitchen and laundry 
equipment. 


12. OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Typewriters; metal furniture; metal filing cabinets; adding machines; 
labor-saving computing machines; copying machines 
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10. 


if you are a manufacturer or selling agent of products suitable for exhi- 
bition at this great permanent display, bere is the place for you. Your 
commodities can be sold at a minimum expense to the thousands 
of visiting buyers and they also will be seen by the foremost munici- 
pal representatives in the country. 


We suggest you communicate at once relative to space. Perhaps we 
can make room for you. 


International Exhibition 
of Municipal Equipment 


Lexington Ave., 46th to 47th Sts. 
New York City 
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THE PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 


By IDA COE, Pd. M., Asst. Principal, New York Public Schools 
CHARLES HARPER, Ph. D., Instructor, New York Public Schools 


A series of spellers entirely in fac simile 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP for all grades 


In the main the ability to spell correctly is called for only when one is 
engaged in writing. Most recent accurate experiments show that (1) 
seeing the words is almost three times superior to hearing them spelled; 
(2) Copying is twice as valuable as oral spelling and six times as valu- 
able as print; (3) Copying from script accompanied by low speech 
movements is the Most Valuable of All Spelling Drills. 








Palmer Penmanship 


THROUGH THE PALMER METHOD PLAN TEACHERS ARE 
TAUGHT BY EASY FASCINATING STAGES how to follow THE 
LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE in learning how to teach HAND- 
WRITING EMBODYING LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND 
ENDURANCE. The fifteen-dollar course is FREE TO ANY 
TEACHER whose pupils have been provided with individual copies 
of our textbooks. THE ORIGINAL COST of a complete introduction 
IS SMALL and THE PALMER METHOD MANUALS are so strong- 
ly bound that they are frequently in DAILY USE FOR FOUR, FIVE 
AND SOMETIMES SIX YEARS. The Palmer Method Primary 
Plan co-ordinates pedagogically and progressively with upper grade 
development. The scientifically graded lessons for pupils of grades 
three to eight inclusive are in one book, thus permitting in each grade 
the necessary review of what has already been covered. 


THE PALMER METHOD ORGANIZATION has no competitor 
in the IMPORTANT WORK OF TEACHING TEACHERS in great 
numbers the MECHANICS and TRUE PEDAGOGY OF PRAC- 
TICAL PENMANSHIP in all grades of public and private schools, 
and wherever there is need of Penmanship Reformation. 


Investigate us closely — visit our offices and see our CRITIC 
TEACHERS AT WORK, and you will be convinced that we are 
doing MORE THAN ALL OTHER AGENCIES COMBINED TO 
HELP REFORM AND MAKE HIGHLY EFFICIENT, THE HAND- 
WRITING OF A NATION—THE U. S. A. 


Address inquiries to nearest office 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


Strayer-Engelhardt 
Record Card Series 


A complete series of Record Cards which 
meet every requirement of the Report 
of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and 
Reports, and in addition provides for 
further essential information. 





Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card 

motion Card Principal's Office 
Superintendent’s Record Card High School Record Card, Super- 
Office Record Card intendent’s Office 


Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- 
Transfer Report Card cipal’s Office 

Pupils’ Report Card High School Registration Card 
Physical Record Card High School Program Card 
Teachers’ Record Residence Card 

Pupils’ Registration Card Elementary Attendance and 
Dental Card Scholarship Record (Paper) 


Permanent Census Card Teacher’s Application Blank 

Elementary School Record Card, (Paper) 

Superintendent’s Office Cypese Enumerator’s Sheet 
aper 


Elementary Principals’ Record Book 
(Leose Leaf) 


Age-Grade Progress Table 
Age-Grade Computation Table 





C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treas. 


36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 
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A New Edition of 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


By Edward J. A. Zeiner, 
Musical Director, Commercial High School 
of Brooklyn 
has just been published. Nine of the songs of the 
first edition have been dropped. Thirty have 
been added. 


The new edition is a response to the revival 
of interest in American folk and patriotic 
music, designed 


(a) to promote genuine Americanism by 
fostering national unity; 


(b) to encourage a school spirit through 
common interest in choral singing; 


(c) to improve the instruction in music 
by offering an abundance of songs 
that are within the range of im- 
mature voices. 


Arranged both for unison and for part-singing 
An ideal song-book for all public gatherings 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 








NEWEST BOOKS 


THE KENDALL READERS 


By CALVIN N. KENDALL 


State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 





The material in these books is the result of a careful, 
deliberate, selective process, extending through many 
years, by an educator of recognized ability, whose experi- 
ence is national in character. Careful attention has been 
given to arrangement and gradation, to grouping and 
comparing, to drill and review, and to phonetics. 


MODERN ARITHMETIC 


By BRUCE M. WATSON and 
CHARLES E. WHITE 


This new series meets the demands of today and of the 
future for which pupils are preparing. 


GORDON READERS—New Series 


By EMMA K. GORDON and 
MARIETTA STOCKARD 


A method series, without diacritical marks, providing 
fresh, attractive reading, beautifully illustrated, and well 
graded. Six books and manual. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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and girls. 


The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


in Bulletin No. 34, Commercial Series No. 3, recom- 
mends the teaching of economics in all commercial 
and stenographic high school courses—for both boys 


Leading educators everywhere are placing great 
emphasis on the teaching of economics in our sec- 
ondary schools. The subject has been brought from 
the realm of the college to that of the high school by 


An Introduction to Economics 


by Graham A. Laing 
formerly Professor of Economics and History 
University of California 


The unanimous opinion of those that have read 
this book is that no other text on the subject equals it 


“‘After the War Edition’’ 








-In simplicity of style 
In comprehensiveness 





-In the treatment of modern economic subjects 
In its appeal to boys and girls of high school age 


teacher. 





high school curriculum. 


ready for the next term. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





You can help in the movement toward better citi- 
zenship by making economics a permanent part of your 


Order a sample copy of this book now and get 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


Also in parts. 


BOSTON 
LIVERPOOL 








Elementary American History and Government 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


Practically a new book. Written from the new point of view. 
Complete to the signing of the Treaty. Full treatment of the War 
and problems of the New Reconstruction. New emphasis on mat- 
ters of international importance whose significance has been 
changed by recent events. New maps. New illustrations. For 
Seventh and Eighth years. $1.20. 


Introduction to American History 


By WOODBURN AND MORAN 


A new type of book to meet the new requirements. Tells the 
story of America’s European beginnings in language that sixth 
year pupils can understand. 90 cents. 


The Horace Mann Readers 


In schools using the Horace Mann Readers pupils quickly de- 
| velop the power to read independently, with expression, and so as 
| to get the thought. 


Alexander's New Spelling Book 


A spelling book with an inspiring newness. Embodies the best 
features shown by recent research to be desirable. 
word-list, regular systematic reviews, dictionary drills, and a ve.i- 
ety of ways to approach the spelling lesson so as to make it inter- 
esting. With this book SPELLING becomes an interesting unit 
in a vital, social education. Complete, Grades 3 to 8. 44 cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. 


Readers for every grade. Manuals for the 


Practical 





Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 
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Review Lessons in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

By Arthur M. Sugarman. Paper, 33 pages. 
Price, $0.50. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This review material has been developed by a 
practical teacher in his use of the system. 
Practical Lessons in English. 

By Roy Davis. Paper, 104 pages. Price, $0.52. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

These exercises are carefully graded and ar- 
ranged in pad form. They include a very com- 
prehensive review of all the principles of gram- 
mar and of the fundamentals of correct usage as 
applied to letter writing, telegrams, reports, ad- 
vertisements, ete. Teachers of business and con- 
tinuation classes will find the exercises valuable 
drill, review and test work. 


Memory Drills on the Grammalogs and Con- 
tractions of Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

By D. J. George. Paper, 90 pages. Price, $0.70. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

Contains 350 sentences for memory drill and 
180 letters for speed practice. It is a valuable 
supplement for teachers. 

A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. 

By Charles E. Smith. Fifteenth Edition, re- 
vised. Paper, 90 pages. Price, $0.70. Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York. 

The author’s latest experience and observation, 
and the most worth-while suggestions from hun- 
dreds of users of the course, have been incorpor- 
ated in this fifteenth edition. The work recom- 
mends itself especially for the speedy results 
which it insures. 

First Lessons in Business. 

By J. A. Bexall. Cloth, octavo, 174 pages. J. 

B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


occ | 


This is the first volume of a series of text- 
books on Thrift to be edited by Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain, chairman of the N. E. A. Commit- 
tee on Thrift. The book presents the elements 
of business practice. It emphasizes the personal 
qualities which the businessman must possess 
and adds those elementary facts of methods and 
routine which are necessarily a part of every 
boy’s and girl’s equipment for life. 

The book will appeal especially to junior high 
school classes. 


The Economy Elementary Plan Book. 

By W. J. Multer, Roslyn, N. Y. Press board 
covers; 100 pages; 7%x10%. Peckham, Little & 
Co., New York City. 

A teacher without a general plan for the work 
of the year and without specific plans for each 
succeeding week of the year is very much like a 
mariner without a chart and compass. In the 
case of the general plan for the year the course 
of study is both chart and compass and in the 
case of the weekly lesson plans, a well arranged 
plan book worked out systematically and followed 
carefully is invaluable and indispensable. 

The present book has been arranged by the 
supervising principal of the city schools of Ros- 
lyn, N. Y., and has been developed as a result of 
practical experience and many years of use. It 
affords on two pages facing each other ample 
space for weekly lesson plans in reading, Eng- 
lish, oral and written arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography, history, physiology, draw- 
ing and hand work, music and one unnamed sub- 
ject. Ample space is allowed under each head- 
ing to indicate the scope of the week’s work and 
to note the textbook pages to be covered for each 
day. 

Mechanically the book is excellent. It is printed 
on a heavy sheet of high grade writing paper 
and is bound with a reinforced back in heavy, 
non-soiling press board. 


Measuring the Results of Teaching. 

By Walter Scott Monroe. Cloth, 297 pages. 
Price, $1.60. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Dissatisfaction often precedes reform. For 
years supervisors, able teachers, sometimes the 





general public, have felt the defects of our time- 
honored system of marking written tests. 

This feeling has led to tests scientifically con- 
structed and a marking of results by a compari- 
son with a standard. These standardized tests 
are one of the most recent educational develop- 
ments. Within only five years have such tests, 
with their accompanying standard scores and 
score charts, been made available. As this book 
is designed for teachers in elementary schools, 
the author discusses at some length, measure- 
ment of ability in reading, spelling, handwrit- 
ing, arithmetic, language and grammar. The 
use of these tests discloses differences of ability 
among the members of a class, weak points in 
their grasp of the subject under consideration, 
weak points in the instruction given by the 
teacher. Efficiency is thus promoted. 

The scope of this volume, the simple and read- 
able way in which every topic has been handled, 
make it valuable for more than one grade of 
teachers. 


Sentences and Thinking. 


By Norman Foerster and J. M. Steadman, Jr. 
Cloth, 121 pages. Price, $0.75. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

In “Sentences and Thinking,” the public has 
received an admirable book. Its points are prac- 
tical; its exercises have fitness and variety; its 
method is constructive; its aim, the presentation 
of essentials in a fresh, simple way. 


A History of the United States. 

By John P. O’Hara. Cloth, 461 pages. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

In this book questions at the end of each chap- 
ter have been planned to help pupils in prepar- 
ing the lesson, tho a few are meant to stimulate 
independent thinking. Short lists of unusual 
words, taken from the text are also placed here, 
in the hope that this device may enlarge the 
vocabulary of pupils. Location of rivers, capes, 
towns, different tracts in the United States is 
required. For economy of time this work should 
be put in on outline maps. The many excellent 
maps show routes of explorers, accessions of ter- 
ritory, battle areas. Most of the numerous illus- 

(Concluded on Page 95) 
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Lippincott’s 
NEW THRIFT AND CONSERVATION 

PUBLICATIONS 


“FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS” 
By J. A. Bexall, Ore. Agr. College. Suitable for 8th grade 
classes and Junior High Schools.......................... $ .68 
“THRIFT AND CONSERVATION” 


By Arthur & James F. Chamberlain (Calif.) A_ splendid 
teacher’s book, showing how, when and where to apply lessons 
rr $1.40 


“HISTORY OF THE THRIFT MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICA” 
By S. W. Strauss (In Press) 


“HOME LABOR SAVING DEVICES” 

By Rhea Scott. Practical articles for the home and farm to be 
made in manual training classes.......................... $1.00 
“THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD” 

By C. W. Taber. A text for High Schools and Colleges. 
Adopted by the States of Utah and Oregon.............. .$2.50 
“THE INSTRUCTOR, THE MAN AND THE JOB” 


By Chas. R. Allen, Federal Board of Education. A book for 
Vocational teachers and for those training unskilled workers. 
It represents the pedagogy of industrial education........ $1.50 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


E. Washington Sq., 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 

marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, cal aad manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and indust 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


SP Ore 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








A Primary Song Book for Sight Reading 


The latest volume in the 


PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


Sixty-three classified and miscellaneous songs for sight 
reading, embodying elementary problems in time and tune. 
Every song is simple enough for ready sight reading and, 
at the same time, is a charming and interesting child melody, 
delightful for recreational singing. Nearly half the selec- 
tions are folk songs. The words to all are particularly 
charming. 


For use either as supplementary sight reading 
to accompany Book One, or in the latter part of 
Grade Two as a definite preparation for the work 
of Book One. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








Revised Editions of Aldine Reading 


The revision of the Aldine Readers has been made in the light 
of the most modern, most up-to-date psychology and pedagogy, 


retaining all the best features of previous editions and adding new, attractive, scien 
tific features which cannot fail to appeal to the discriminating, progressive teacher. 
The series is now complete through the first five years under the following titles: 

PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition 

BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Pupils Edition 

BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher’s Edition 

BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition 1919, Pupils’ Edition 

BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher's Edition 

LEARNING TO READ—A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
Revised Edition 1918 

The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive than the old 

edition, and takes up in more detail the lessons in Book One and Book Two, 


giving suggestions which are invaluable to the inexperienced. While the 
Manual stops with Book Two, the Teachers’ Editions of Books Three, Four and Five 
contain many instructions, hints and suggestions to the teacher as to the presentation 
and development of each lesson in the Rooke, which themselves contain a valuable 
new feature in the questions and suggestions to pupils, under the title, Learning to 


Study and Think. 

NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 FIFTH AVENUE - - - - 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE - - - 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 











Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are facts, that prove 
to any one that the greatest percentage of successful shorthand writers 
use the system of proven success. 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913—the mosi receni 
official statistics on this subject.) 
Of the official shorthand court reporters of the United States, 

91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 

(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association as 
publisht in its ‘‘ Proceedings” for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 











BRUCE’S 
School Architecture 
LIBRARY 


should be a part of every school architect’s library. 


For price and descriptive literature write to 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


211 Montgomery Building, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A NEW 


embodies the result of 


time and effort on the part 
and pupil. It is not just 
speller,” it is different. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 





SPELLING BOOK 


Pearson and Suzzallo’s | 
Essentials of Spelling | 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and HENRY SUZZALLO, 
President of Washington University. 


HE vocabulary in this new speller 


the part of leading teachers during the 
past six years to eliminate waste in the 
teaching of spelling, by scientifically de- 
termining the words that children and 
adults actually use in their writing. It 
teaches thoroughly the essential words 
of one’s vocabulary, with a minimum of 


“another 


American Book Company 
330 East 22nd Street, 





SUPERINTENDENTS! 


Your instructors of Commercial or Economic 
Geography will find the new 


FINCH SERIES 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
WALL MAPS 


an indispensable aid to their work in that subject. 


Save the instructor’s time: carefully made pictures of 
production and distribution which may be presented to 
the student’s eyes will save endless explanation. Word 
pictures do not carry because they cannot simultaneously 
present all of the necessary facts. 


efforts on 


‘‘Things seen are mightier than things heard.’’ 


These new maps were prepared by 
V. C. FINCH 
Department of Geography, University of Wisconsin 
TEN LARGE PLATES—50x38 INCHES 
Containing a total of thirty-four maps 
ACCURATE—SIMPLE—CLEAR—COMPREHENSIVE 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Gentlemen: Date... 


Kindly send me your circular No. SB 11 giving details a4 prices on the 
Finch Commercial Geography Maps. 


of teacher 





Name a Address 











Address the 


Publishers— -X¥5TROM & -X¥5TROM & ° 


U.S.AGENTS FOR W.& A.K.JOHNSTON 


MAPS :-GLOBES:-CHARTS 


Boston Atlanta 2249-53 CatumetAve - CHICAGO: 
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trations are portraits of notable men of our coun- 
try. It must be admitted these portraits are 
poor rather than good. 
The needs of pupils in the upper grades have 
influenced the style of writing, the selection and 
treatment of material. 


Elementary Algebra. 

By George H. Hallett and Robert F. Anderson. 
Cloth, 465 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

It has sometimes been true in the past that a 
college man in writing an elementary algebra 
has written it from the college rather than the 
high school point of view. But in this case the 
united efforts of a professor in a normal school 
and a professor in an university, have resulted 
in a textbook adapted to the needs of high school 
pupils. 

The authors emphasize the use of the induc- 
tive method in developing fundamental princi- 
ples, the use of checks, and have given illustra- 
tive problems to make clear the application of 
principles. Since the writer prefers two small 
books to one large one, the size of this well- 
arranged book seems a disadvantage. 

The eight full-page portraits of eminent mathe- 
maticians show to whom the world is indebted 
for growth in this science. The accompanying 
footnotes will interest and inform boys and girls. 


The Method and Practice of Exposition. 

By Thomas FE. Rankin. Cloth, 278 pages. Price, 
$1.40. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

While it would be untrue to infer that in a 
scholarly book, all forms of thought and expres- 
sion are merged in exposition, it would be true 
to conclude that the scope of exposition is broad, 
much broader than has been popularly supposed. 

In these pages, practice goes hand in hand with 
method. After different classes of definitions 
have been considered, pages of definitions—in the 
form of quotations from standard authors—are 
given for classification. Some strong and fas- 
cinating studies on the relation of mind to a sub- 
ject studied, also some analytical exercises follow 
chapters on “The Mind and the Subject” and 
“Methods for Analysis.” Thoughts upon sound 


and movement harmonizing with sense, choice of items which require verification in completed 

diction, the incalculable personal element show’ plans. It is by no means a repetition of part 

them to be essential factors of style. one, but a resume of this and adds the practical 
All this and more is used to prove that exposi- elements which require constant looking after. 

tion enters into many forms of writing—short- The intelligent use of this schedule will insure, 

story, essay, drama, novel, biography. In each we feel, success in any school building venture. 

one the central idea must become clear in the It is a help especially to those school authorities 

mind of the writer and must be clearly expressed who put up only one new building in a year or 

to readers. “College students, analytical read- a decade. 

ers, vigorous writers, will find ‘The Method and , ‘ ‘ 

Practice of Exposition’ stimulating and directive Higher Arithmetic. 

suggestions.” By George Wentworth and David Eugene 


oe . Smith. Cloth, 250 pages. Price, $1. Ginn & Co., 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. we $ 


By Lewis Carroll. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 
$0.60. American Book Co., New York, Chicago, 
Boston. 

This fresh edition of “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland” will bring joy to children and solid 
satisfaction to grown-ups. Grown-ups will be 
thoroly glad that children are to make the ac- 
quaintance of the immortal Alice and that refer- 
ences to the Walrus or the Caterpillar will still 
mean something. 

The charm of this book is notably enhanced by 
Tenniel’s quaint, original illustrations. 


Checking Schedule for School Buildings. 

James O. Betelle. Paper, 6%x104% _ inches. 
Price, 25 cents. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

This pamphlet is the result of the author's 
many years of experience as an architect spe- 
cializing in schoolhouse planning and construc- 
tion. As its title indicates, it is a checking 
schedule for projected school buildings and is 
intended to be used as a guide by superintend- 
ents and members of building committees. It 
is divided into two parts. The first half offers 
a long tabulated list of questions which must 
be answered for the architect so that he may 
have all the essential facts necessary to the 
preparation of sketches and later finished draw- 
ings and specifications. The schedule enters into 
a detailed study of educational, financial, con- 
structional and other problems that enter into 
a successful program for any new schoolhouse, 
The second part of the work offers a schedule 


Boston. 


This book is intended for normal schools and 
advanced classes in high schools where a thoro 
review of arithmetical principles and methods are 
necessary for general and vocational purposes. 
Principles rather than drill are emphasized and 
practical applications are made by means of prob- 
lems in banking, merchandizing, etc., such as 
adults commonly deal with in professional and 
commercial life. While the whole work is of 
the most advanced and difficult type, it is notable 
that the ridiculous type of “hard examples” of 
the old-time arithmetics is entirely absent. Some 
algebraic principles are introduced, short cuts 
are emphasized, and logarithms and the slide 
rule are introduced as supplementary work. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST. 

Adjustment of the Teaching Load in a Unt- 
versity. By Leonard V. Koos. 10 ects. Bulletin 
No. 15, 1919, U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington. The pamphlet discusses the purpose and 
method of the study, total teaching time, time 
spent in personal research, factors determining 
the teaching load in a university, and method of 
adjusting the teaching load in a university. 

Winning Orations. Inter-Collegiate Contests in 
South Dakota. By O. W. Coursey. Cloth, 263 
pages. Educator Supply Co., Mitchell, S. D. 

The Philippines and Filipinos. By O. W. Cour- 
sey. Cloth, 200 pages. Sducator Supply Co., 
Mitchell, S. D. A treatise on the history, the 
civics and the mathematical, physical and polit- 
ical geography of the Philippine Archipelago. 

(Concluded on Page 97) 
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Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 


Perfectly Simple— Simply Perfect 











Perennial Adjustable Window Shades 


solve the problem of shutting out the dazzling rays of the sun and at 
the same time let in a flood of soft daylight. They can be adjusted to 
meet conditions in the classroom as they actually exist. They are 
made of a very substantial, heavy woven fabric, which will not crack, 
wrinkle or show pinholes, and is not affected by moisture. They are 
neat in appearance and are mechanically correct. 

Write for further particulars and our latest circular. 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO., Faribault, Minnesota 


Draper's Adjustable Window Shades 


are the ideal Window Shades for schools 








DRAPER’S “SANITARY” ROLLER WINDOW SHADES 


have no folds or pockets to catch and hold dust and germs. 
They permit perfect ventilation of air at all times. They 
are made of good, substantial material. The rollers are 
large and strong and will stand up under the roughest kind 
of handling. 

Here’s your opportunity to investigate before you buy window 
shades. If you will write us, giving the number and size of win- 
dows in each room, our experts will be pleased to make sugges- 
tions and will quote you on equipping your building. This places 
you under no obligation to us. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY, SPICELAND, INDIANA 














WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


AS ee el | ee a, 


WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 


TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH 
NO GLARE 


If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 


Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


gE. L. T. 

SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 
D 
= sf 
pi 
we Oop? 
561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 











2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





| Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 














ean HAMILTON WEAR PROOF ex 


TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHADES 





| ; 
——— = The Pioneer Frampton and other popular 
ast, e . | styles. With and without spring rollers. 
| Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is proof 
| against scorching sun, beating wind and 
| drenching rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades 
| in all styles to suit every condition. Guaran- 
| teed. Cover all the window or part of either 
| sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang. 
| The “quality” line; favorites in schools, fac- 
| tories, public buildings and residences. Dis- 
tributed by leading supply houses. 
Write for sample  f material and catalog. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
12th & Chase Sts. ce 
gus ANDERSON, INDIANA gum 
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The Underwood I ypewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER W O @e@ 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical: supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 








(Concluded from Page 95 

Biography of General Beadle. Third Edition 
By O. W. Coursey. Cloth, 151 pages Educator 
Supply Co., Mitchell, S. D. 

Biography of Senator Kittredge By O. W 
Coursey. Cloth, 224 pages. Educator Supply Co., 
Mitchell, S. D. 

Structural Defects. Suggestions for their elim 
ination and protection. Prepared by the Com 
mittee on Manufacturing Risks and Special Haz 
ards of the National Fire Protection Association 
Price, $0.05. Issued by the National Fire Pro 
tection Association, Boston, Mass. The pamphlet 
points out how structural defects in buildings 
can be eliminated or made comparatively safé 
The suggestions cover the best methods of guard 
ing the defects and will aid property owners in 
cooperating with the underwriters in reducing 
fire waste. 

Standardization of Medical Inspection Facili 
ties. By J. H. Berkowitz. Price, 10 cents. Bulle 
tin No. 2, 1919, United States Bureau of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. The great war has 
shown to every nation the priceless value of the 
health of its citizens. The beginnings of health 
supervision of schools and school children made 
before the war, are now seen as movements of 
the greatest significance for national conserva 
tion. The present pamphlet has been prepared 
after a careful study of the medical inspection 
facilities in the schools of New York and other 
American and foreign cities. It discusses the 
detection of physical defects, standard medical 
inspection facilities, school clinics, upkeep and 
Sanitation of medical quarters, and offers a prac 
tical table of essential requirements for schoo! 
medical rooms. 

Army Trade Tests. Prepared by Wm. T. 
Bawden, specialist in industrial education, Bu 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. Industria) 
Education Circular No. 4 of the Bureau of Edu 
cation, Washington. The pamphlet takes up a 
study of the army personnel work during the 
war, showing the work of classification, trad: 
specifications, classification and rating of officers, 
possibilities in connection with the use of army 
tests in industry, and the approximate cost in 
industry as compared to that in the army 


idministration of Child Labor Laws. Part III 
Employment—Certificate System of Maryland 
Industrial Series No, 2, Part 3, of the Bureau 
Publications, Washington, D. C. Published by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Washington. The 
Maryland system is founded upon a law whic, 
is in part the uniform law recommended by 
the American Bar Association, the Commission 
on Uniform State Laws, and the National Child 
Labor Committee. The methods in use in Mary 
land illustrate only in part how the uniform law 
works out in actual practice, and to what extent 
it protects the right of the child. 

Increases in Salaries of College Teachers 
Higher Education Circular No. 15,. July, 1919 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. The bureau of education has 
received numerous inquiries concerning the 
policies of boards of trustees with reference to 
increases in salary for members of the teaching 
staffs. Definite limits are set in the case of most 
institutions by the size of available endowments 
and the present pamphlet gives the results of a 
questionnaire sent to collegiate institutions, ask 
ing for a report on the percentage of increase in 
salary granted during the last academic year and 
the percentage of increase voted for the coming 
academic year. Approximately three hundred in 
stitutions answered the questionnaire, of whom 
two hundred and thirty reported increases in 
salary for the last academic year, or for the com 
ng year, or both. 

The Peace Program of the Junior Red Cross 
The purposes of the Junior Red Cross work are 
contained in this little eight-page pamphlet, de 
voted to foreign relief work, community activi- 
ties, production work, and finances. 

Income and Infant Mortality. By Miss Julia 
(, Lathrop, Chief of Children’s Bureau, Depart 
ment of Labor. Reprinted from the American 
Journal of Public Health, Chicago, Ill. This 
pamphlet simply attempts to indicate the immedi- 
ate practical bearing of the subject upon the 
great interest of the association. It refers t(» 
the material secured by the infant mortality in- 
quiry of the Children’s Bureau and quotes from 
reports prepared by members of the Bureau staff 
The pamphlet points out that the causes of infant 
mortality may be traced to lack of medical and 


nursing care for mothers and infants, inadequate 
teaching in child hygiene, an absence of com 
munity responsibility for decent housing and 
sanitation. 

Outline Studies on the School Garden, Home 
Garden and Vegetable Growing Projects. By O. 
J. Kern, assistant professor of agricultural edu- 
cation, University of California. Published by 
the Agricultural Division of the University, 
Berkeley, Cal. The pamphlet represents a part of 
the syllabi the author has worked out in his 
course of instruction on the Elements of Agricul 
tural Nature Study and School and Home Garden 
ing given in the University. The outlines are 
suggestive and have been offered in the hope 
that they may be helpful to the teacher in the 
elementary schools. The projects are limited to 
productive vegetable growing of the more im- 
portant vegetables in the pupil’s home garden. 

Brief Summary and Thirty-Two Maps Showing 
the Public School Situation of Louisiana, 1917-18. 
T. H. Harris, state superintendent of public in- 
struction. The report gives the receipts and ex- 
penditures, the cost of instruction, the amount 
and cost of transportation, new school legisla 
tion, etc. 


List of References on Educational Tests and 
Measurements. Leaflet No. 2, 1919, Library Divi 
sion, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The list includes general material on measure- 
ments and also some on the subjects of the class- 
room. 


Eighth Annual Report of the National Assocta- 
tion of School Accounting and Business Officials 
of Public Schools, Cleveland, O., May 20-22, 1919. 
The report gives in 109 pages, the proceeding of 
the organization, the addresses of the speakers, 
the report of the resolutions committee and other 
valuable information in which school business 
officials are interested. There are a number of 
graphs and charts showing the progress of stand- 
ardization in the matter of buildings, janitorial 
work, heating, etc. 

Rules and Regulations of the Binghamton De- 
partment of Education, These rules and regula- 
tions govern the duties of the superintendent of 
buildings and repairs, custodians, engineers, fire- 
men and cleaners, of the Binghamton schools. 
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‘Robertson's Diamond Brand : 
* a 
~ e * 
Genuine Bristle Floor Brushes 
- 
have more than stood the test The Diamond Brand s 
of time. For over seventeen ALBIN. . 
years Robertson’s Genuine Za ° 
Bristle Floor Brushes have DIAMOND BRAND [> * 
kept the floors of thousands of RUSTY 
classrooms clean and sanitary, 
thereby protecting the health Insures Satisfaction 
of the pupils. All Robertson’s Genuine Bristle Floor 
Brushes bear the above trademark. When in need of brushes 
* specify the Diamond Brand and insure both quality and 
satisfaction. Every brush bearing the above trademark is 
guaranteed absolutely as represented. 
4 N a 
J AS Insure Sanitary Con- 
--<_ ditions in your School 2 
\\}\\) y .. Oo 
Ark by furnishing your janitor with @ 
the right kind of supplies. We & 
O | manufacture a complete line of @ 
| Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, @ 
‘ Soap Powder, Scouring Pow- § 
5 der, Cleansers, and are head- 
* quarters for Paper Towels, a 
a Toilet Paper, Mops, etc. & 
Is Our complete re = pagel Pt ~ +a on request, a 
CJ wo 
= Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 4 
ad 700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO ILLINOIS. a 
we Branches: Boston, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles. C) 
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A Pencil Sharpener 


In Every Schoolroom 


The “Apsco” Line of Pencil Sharpeners offers a 
variety of both hand and automatic feed machines. 


Ideal for Schoolroom Use 


Select the type of machine 
best suited for your needs and 


Order Today 


The ‘‘Chicago”’ 


Pencil Sharpener 


Most for the money— 
will not break leads. 
Sharpens standard size 
pencils, and will auto- . 
matically stop cutting 
once point is produced. 


The ‘* Dexter”’ 


QUALITY hand -feed © Semniilininen 
sharpener. Sharpens all sizes of pen- 
cils and crayons. Automatically pro- 
duces any point from blunt to fine. 


The ‘‘ Dandy”’ 


Automatic feed prevents pencil waste. 
mT Sharpens all sizes of pencils and cray- 
‘a ons. Automatically stops cutting 
Mt & Bi when desired point (blunt or fine) is 
produced. Especially adapted for 
schoolroom use. Strong and durable. 
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Other Models: Giant, Junior, Wizard, 
Ideal, Climax No. 2. 
All quality machines. 


See your supply dealer or write direct. 


| Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
| 150i GARLAND BUILDING CHICAGO 




















“No. 800” 


Combined classroom and 
: : 1 training depart- 
white paste that dries seat adbaive A white 
quickly without curling or | | Paste “of super-strength 
which dries extremely 
Put up in wide mouth quick. 
jars, which makes it easily Unexcelled for class- 
accessible—a convenience So strong 
greatly appreciated by the 
teachers. 


“VELVET” 


An easy spreading snow 


room work. 
that it is frequently used 
instead of hot glue for 
manual training work. Can 
not injure the hands. Does 
not swell or _ discolor 
mounts. 

Best general purpose 
school adhesive on the 
market. 


Always moist and ready 
for use. Mould proof and 
free from injurious _in- 
gredients. The paste which 
both pupils and teachers 
like. 

















CATALOG SHOWING OTHER SCHOOL 


ADHESIVES AND INKS 


SENT ON REQUEST. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 














The Greenfield Paper Fastener 


has few and simple parts. 
It does not get out of order. 
New automatic feeding de- 
vice prevents clogging. 







IT ALWAYS WORKS! 
IT FEEDS RIGHT! 
IT HOLDS TIGHT! 


AND IS FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


Temporary Fastening When Desired 


The machine also makes a temporary staple 
which enables you to take papers apart the same 
as when pinned. 


No Waste Whatever 
Every Staple Used 


Order from your nearest dealer or write us direct. 


THE GREENFIELD MANUFACTURING C0., Inc. 


252 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 


























When specifying Playground Equipment 
and Athletic Goods, just say 


“FUN-FUL” 
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AND == 


The line will meet your every 
requirement for Slides, Swings, 


See-Saws, Outdoor Gymna- 
sium Combinations, 


etc., 





Athletic Equipment. 


General Sales Office 
Conway Bldg. 
Chicago 


Recreation Engineers 





Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, | 
| 
| 
| 


Basket Balls, Foot Balls, Vol- 
ley Balls and Nets, Playground | 
Balls, and all other necessary | 


| 
Uncle Sam and every one of his States use “‘Fun-Ful.” 
Write for free book today. 














Factories manship. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Steger Style 


— 
£2 





| 
| 











tinction of pure beauty; inwardly its masterly construc- 
| tion is the secret of a human tone, vibrant with expres- ° 


H I L 7 S TAN D A R D + O | sion. Everywhere the imprimatur of critical approval is 
¥ + 


given by artists to this finest achievement of piano crafts- 


| | OUTWARDLY THE STEGER Piano has the dis- 


Steger Pianos and Player Pianos are shipped on 
approval to persons of responsibility, Write for the 


dealers everywhere, 
PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 


| Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Srochure and convenient terms, Steger 


STEGER & SONS 


Factories at Steger, Illinois 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The funds of the board of 
education are at present encumbered to the limit 
of the appropriations and the city comptroller 
has notified the members that he will not audit 
for payment any claims sent from the board. 
The estimated deficit will be approximately half 
a million dollars. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Association has taken steps 
to promote a systematic drive for legislation af- 
fecting the schools of the state. The legislative 
committee has adopted a program looking to the 
permanent relief of school districts thru a sur- 
vey of financial conditions, the raising of the 
minimum salary for teachers and the adoption 
of an equitable tenure law for teachers. In the 
survey work the whole question of taxation is 
to be studied and a tax expert is to be employed. 
The teachers’ tenure law aims to insure teachers 
against removal except for cause and will be so 
drafted that it will have the support of all the 
teachers. 

The school board of Cincinnati is facing the 
problem of a suitable name for the new East 
High School. A difference of opinion has arisen 
as to whether the board of education or the 
union high school board has the right to name 
the building. 

The school board of Cincinnati has completely 
revised its budget for the year because of the 
reductions made by the city budget commission 
and the possibility of added obligations which 
will have to be met. The board had asked the 
commission for $3,553,566 for the year. 

The superintendent of schools at Youngstown, 
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O., has recommended the expenditure of $3,000,- 
000 for new school buildings. It is estimated 
that at least five new structures are needed to 
house the increased school population. 

The cost of education in Philadelphia has in- 
creased $2.52 for each pupil. In the preceding 
five years the cost increased only $1.08. 

The school board of Minneapolis will shortly 
ask the legislature for a bond issue of $500,000 
to meet the current expense deficit of the schools. 
In the opinion of the board, the schools will be 
forced to close within a few months unless the 
bond issue is authorized. 

The Board of Directors of the Ambridge, Pa., 
Borough Schools have purchased a ten-acre tract 
of land almost in the heart of the city on which 
to build a new high school building in the near 
future. They are also planning to build a twenty- 
room grade building this coming year in order to 
take care of the crowded conditions of the 
schools. 

The Ambridge Pa., Borough schools decided to 
conduct their own Institute this year, and so far 
it has been very satisfactory. 

A study of the financial needs of the Boston 
schools has been begun by a special committee 
appointed by the mayor. The committee has been 
asked to make recommendations concerning the 
proposed financial bill which is now before the 
legislature. The bill provides that there shall be 
an increase of $465,000 in the school revenue for 
the present year, and $765,000 for the succeeding 
years. 

The school board of Rockford, Ill., has as 
signed Mr. Charles Andrews, Jr., to the task ot 
estimating and reporting on the probable school 
needs for the next five years. The information 
is to be used in formulating a definite building 
program covering the building needs for the 
five-year period. 

The school board of New Orleans, La., at a re- 
cent meeting, adopted a resolution calling for an 
additional school tax of 1% mill. The money is 
to be used in paying salary increases to teachers, 
erection of new buildings, increases in janitors’ 
salaries, repairs to existing buildings and meet- 
ing the increased cost of school buildings. 

The Minneapolis board of education has asked 


the city board of estimate to grant the full mill 
increase for teachers’ salaries authorized by the 
last legislature. The proceeds of the one mill 
levy which will approximate $220,000 will be used 
to increase teachers’ salaries and to absorb the 
bonus contract with the regular salaries. 


It is planned to pay the $200 bonus of this year 
in six installments, the first to be paid in Jan- 
uary, 1920, and the last in June. 


The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has adopted the composite type of school building 
as the standard for its future school buildings. 
The new type which is to be embodied in the 
future Agassiz, Standish and Minnehaha schools, 
is the result of a study of all the newer buildings 
in Minneapolis with a view to eliminating the 
objectionable features and incorporating those 
which have proved advantageous. 


The composite school is to be a unit structure 
separated into segments and built in various 
combinations. It makes possible a common 
standard for classrooms, principal’s office, library, 
bookroom, baths, nurse’s room, etc., so that any 
group may be combined or separated from the 
rest of the building. 


Each building of this type is to be a two-story 
structure without a basement. The exterior is 
planned to be of the individual type, properly 
adapted to the need, character and appearance 
of the structure. 

Oakland, Cal. A bond election was held Octo- 
ber 21st to vote $4,975,000 for the erection of six 
Senior High Schools, seven Junior High Schodls 
and four elementary schools, in addition to sev- 
eral annexes to existing structures. The new 
Junior and Senior High School organization is 
intended to take care of additional students and 
to prevent the heavy mortality. between the 
grades and the high school. 

The school board at Cleveland, O., has as- 
sumed the executive control of the eighteen 
lunchrooms in junior and senior high schools 
with the purpose of obviating such serious faults 
as exorbitant profits and inferior food. Under 
the new plan of school control, the teachers and 
students of the domestic science department will 
prepare and serve the food at cost price. 
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Clean! Neat! 
Individual! 
Idealiy Absorptive 


Sample package free if you write 
on your business stationery. 


FIBRE WV 


TRADE MARK 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


GREEW BAY WISCONSIN 


Also makers of Northern Fibre 
Tissue for Lavatories 








PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, 


—with a kind pleasant smile, 
making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessons 
right, wanting to ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex. 
Order at once—Electric or 
Hand Driven—and assist in 
the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 


For sale by all of the 120 
School Supply Houses. 


The electric shown above is driven by a 
universal motor, that will operate on any JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 


h in 15 mi " - 
Stary nnd hygienic ccenes chmmen 7 can 14 East Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























For years, that is just what the No. 1 Spencerian 
Pen has meant to the American schools. Its ease 
of writing is what has made it so popular. 


And the best grade pen steel and the highest 
manufacturing skill have made his writing freedom 
possible 


Sample pens, ten different patterns, points fine, 
medium and broad, by mail on receipt of ten 
cents, including a 32 page booklet with fifty fac 
simile writings, interpreting character, ‘‘ What 
Your Handwriting Reveals.’’ Spencerian Pens at 
all stationers everywhere. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 








: The Rapid 
Beka Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 


FOR MUSIC AND PENMANSHIP 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 25c. 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Peckham, Little & Co. 


57-59 E. Eleventh St. New York 























here’s a sanitary way 
to furnish soap 
in your gym— 


If shower baths are to be really successful soap must 
be furnished. A large cake of soap, left in the shower 
for general use, is unsanitary. Dispensing individual 
cakes of soap is expensive. 


The PALMOLIVE Vending System solves the problem. A penny 
in the slot brings a small cake of soap. Machine requires no at- 
tention. The system can be installed in your school without cost. 
Ask for free book, ‘‘Soap and Clockticks.”’ 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specialists in Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 





THE NEW 


EBERHARD FABER 
“SCHOOL” ERASER 
SIZE 80 


In creating the latest addition to our Rubber Eraser line we 
had in mind a style in shape, size and material that would 
bring absolute approval from the majority of schools. It is 
a winner and will be reserved entirely for school orders, 
thus insuring sufficient production to care for the demands. 





A sample to you for the asking. 


EBERHARD FABER, NEw YORK 


SCHOOL DEPT., 37 GREENPOINT AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 
Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. 
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Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 


Write for a dozen samples and-compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 
Dustless Crayons 
HAVE NO RIVAL NO DIRT NO GREASE PERFECT 
Five Times the Service five Times the Saving five Times the Satisfaction 
They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio U.S.A Waltham, Mass 
aaa ala I i TC 
NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 
The Ameri C f 
e American Crayon Company, of Course 
HYGIENIC ee parent disdain for hygiene shown by the ab- Massachusetts. 
Couttaned bem Pes os stract bare figures of the tabulators’ findings in ” aa ot ve of No. = m4 
age x . Oe ae eae + avetaues 0. of toilets toilets urinals slab i 
We now will again observe the findings of the = —— oe moving low on — ‘at pupils in required, required, required general 
table of air requirements and duct proportions “C2 @ay-in-and-day-out the children of the male. female stall is used 
in the states of Indiana, Louisiana, Massachu- °°U" “Fy are sent that they may be developed sup- 50 2 3 2 2—8 
Sbé : ay, 4 c >» «4 Se ° — ws ° . ‘ an 
setts, Minnesota, Montana, New York, North posedly in body - well - in mind? po 7 : - 8 P- 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Let us consider Sanitation : In no department 350 6 y 8 10—8 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia. Do you of the School building is there less uniformity 400 8 12 10 13—4 
consider there is a ready and adequate answer than in that pertaining to sanitation. Most 500 9 14 12 16—0 
for the great differences in the averages of the large cities have regulations but the larger po- oe A “ 2 18 : 
duct areas in the school buildings in these states, litical divisions, the states, have not realized the 800 12 30 18 °24—0 
all having the same requirement for the amount terrible significance of the lack of direct con- 900 13 22 20 26—8 
of air to be passed thru the ducts? trol over adequate arrangements for the privacy 1000 14 24 22 29—4 


Does it not seem as tho there was a story 
behind that state of New York school building 
showing 4.58 per cent in duct area, only 0.42 
per cent below the 5 per cent norm of the Com- 
mittee’ Does not that story grow in interest 
when it is found that school building tabulated 
is the Washington Irving High School in the 
City of New York, a building designed by an 
architect with high ideals in his conception of 
duty to the rate payer who desires low taxes, to 
the pupil who must be kept capable of exerting 
his greatest energy in securing an education, 
and to society at large which demands a build- 
ing yielding full return in the industries and 
events of school life, at the same time a build- 
ing observing all those principles of hygiene 
that enable the occupying school world to grow, 
and to develop the bodies of its members first of 
all into healthy animals that will not become 
burdens to the nation ¢ 

In like manner, does it not seem as tho there 
was a story behind the high average per cent of 
duct area for those ten school buildings in the 
State of Massachusetts when compared with the 
low averages in all the other states? 

Shall we not demand the reason for the ap- 


of the school children. 

Only a short time ago the country was 
shocked by the revelations of unhealthy condi- 
tions shown by the report of the United States 
Commission on Country Life appointed by 
President Roosevelt. Having been shocked by 
these revelations what did the country do about 
it? In the public buildings where the school 
children spend the working part of their day 
did we, the public, demand properly governed 
sanitary condition ? 

The Tabulators of 1915 found but five states 
in the Union had regulations on the number 
of toilets per person and but one state with « 
regulation as to their size. 

It should be noted that Indiana, New York 
and Ohio have the same regulations as to num 
ber of closets to be provided. Wisconsin allows 


one-fifth less closets tor boys and one-half less 
windows. This practice conforms to the findings 
of the investigators in New York and Chicago 
who have tabulated the use of toilets by pupils. 
None of these states recognizes the irregular 
progression in use of toilets by varying numbers 
of pupils. Massachusetts alone, by its board of © 
health has worked out tables of requirements 
taking cognizance of such use of toilets. These 
requirements are enforced in Massachusetts 
school buildings by the District Police. 

Having noted in the above Table the general 
agreement as to number of toilet fixtures re- 
quired we are prepared to examine the buildings 
in various states and to note that here as else- 
where there is a multitude of practice. 

(Con tinued on Page 103) 


State Regulations, Number and Dimensions for Toilet Equipment for Schools. 


Number of 

Number of persons 

persons per per seat 

seat males females 
Indiana ..... Jexees dinosk Sal 15 
a, Pree ree reer. 25 15 
eT ee PO Pee: 25 15 
ii. écnnes sb e¥ ean 30 15 


Number of Number of 
sq. ft. per persons per Space per 
stall urinal urinal 
da 16 to 20 in. 
15 
15 He 
10 30 10 sq. ft. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 
PERE PEE PPL PRASAD PLP LT EP 








Sectional and 
Portable School 


Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best ? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 


HOUSE COMPANY 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 














pg oh no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 


here you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


—now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, | climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 


—scientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. 


No carpenter work. All complete when 


shipped. Simply match up plainly tit So sections. Can be taken down and set up without 


harm or trouble. 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 


et prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Bossert Schools: 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


| 





Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 


Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School Rooms 
are equipped with it. 





In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 

















Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
Squires Improved Self Closing Inkwell 


It will save its cost the first year in ink and 
trouble. Fits a hole 1% to 1% inch and 
with the adapter any larger hole. 





Note these special points 


Always closed, is practically air tight and 
dust proof. Marble cannot be removed, just 
enough ink on the pen and none on the 
children’s fingers. Ink will not clog in it. 
Regular finish, Black Rubber, if desired, 
Nickel Plated. 


Write for sample and 
prices on our full line 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO., 941 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 








A FRONT PANK 


RES STr REO 


School Heater and Ventilator 


will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will 


Save Your Fuel 


and repair bills, and run satis- 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 
RENT RANE. Get in line. 


If your dealer doesn’t handle 
the FRONT RANE write for il- 
lustrated literature. f 





Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Lessons in Writing and critical eye. 


can make. 


they use for this work selected 


are smooth working, free 
in exact colors. 


age Teacher May 


question you will be interested in Hackhoard 


our booklet, No. 31-SJ. 





If you have the impulse to do so, write 
—now—while the impulse lasts, for a 
copy of this Booklet, to 


~] a 
Foseph Dizon brucibls hors AES 
Pencil Dept. Jersey City, N.J. | q . — = 


Canadian Distributors 


A.R. Mac Dougall & Co., Ltd. Toronto 4 














Continued from Page 101 Capacity—960 pupils 


As we are in search of facts it will be suf- Cost at $14,000 per room—$336,000 
ficient to record the findings of the tabulators ©oSt per pupil—$350. 


without further observation at this time. Platoon Organization. Capacity 
Toilet Rooms. Pupils 
Per cent of total fl space i ile + a 
P ce of total floor space in toilet rooms. SO CE 6. 4 bw 004s Ovcnd a eae 960 
per gaa Cree ee reese eeeseenes 4.48 Manual training room and domestic 
Wineo . "parietal ieee te 4.12 WOE BOONE os cc ek uisnclnws os cena der 40 
Stonenchh n eoerys Srey eerneern 3.85 Mechanical drawing ..............eee- 40 
Massachusetts ............++++++: 3.70 Re ee eee 40 
A iets ie ced sb odiecse M8408 3.67 : ‘ 
: : *  ) Serr rereeevE rer Leer ey 40 
BE. ESS G6 55 5845.63 34 5o 8440 oe ORK 3.49 : : . 
: : Pe ee 160 
EE ooo, i's eh Oe 8% 6000 08 ewes 2s 3.27 “te : 
“ ae pee SIP ig cae 5:6: 48-4,58 oes 0 eee 80 
POUMBVIVANIA 2... ccc cee cesccccses 3.03 Play courts 80 
Minnesota ..............0e0c0ee- 2.77 - To ee : 
FPPC ETT TTT eee 2.70 , wo 
om void - 59 Dota MOONS oon se ckkeebacidnwenee 1,440 
ae tame 9 44 Cost of auditorium and gymnasium ia ose 134,000 
al a a re re eee 216 Total cost with auditorium and gym- 
I ea of kate er FE 1.95 ROMO. is ccdaa ce wh ido ae tae eck 470,000 
RC ST Te eee 1.37 


Men and women expect the morals of their 
children to be safeguarded in the public schools 
but they do not assist the school authorities by 
personal inspection and aid where matters of 
public health are all important. 

(Concluded in December.) 


PLATOON VS. OLD TYPE BUILDINGS. 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


Cost of auditorium and gymnasium...... $134,000 
Total cost, with auditorium and gym- 

SD. x etighnigks dedi chee Reda eeeet 358,000 
I Mos) cased clecnbasd uae ees 358 


Increased cost to provide auditorium and 
gymnasium in unit of this size, $8 per 
pupil, or $8,000 for 1,000 pupils. 

TABLE II. Twenty-four Room Building. 
(Regular Organization.) 





24 Classrooms 

1 Manual training room 

1 Domestic science room 

1 Mechanical drawing room a — ; i HOI aesigie a se 
~wert r olproo who arec in Septem eT a 11s iome in i\l- 

. Sewing som cago, was for 35 years a leading figure in the school furniture 

1 Library industry. He was for years manager of A. H. Andrews & Co 

1 Lunch room and at the time of his decease president of the Caxton Co 


Pupils do not examine 
your drawings with a 


. . ° Rapid cross sections, diagrammatics and map 
Drawing Piven your pupils drawings on blackboard or paper are very 


helpful in science, history and geography, yet 
are so quickly discarded that they need not 
are carefully graded. be “masterpieces”. They can be just the type 


of quick, rough sketches which any teacher 


. . Gold Medal Crayons 
Are the Lead Pencils which and Chalks 


are the choice of experienced workers for 


by you with the same care? sketching on paper and blackboard. They 


° Send for sé ples, 
No matter how you answer this and brochure, “What the 


Drawing.” 
















from grit and made 


color charts 
Aver 
Accomplish in 





Cost per pupil with auditorium and gym- 


erry ree ee et! oS eee 326 
Cost of a twelve-room addition to house 

same number of pupils............... 160,000 
Total cost with twelve-room addition.... 504,000 


Difference in favor of auditorium and 
gymnasium: 

$504,000 

470,000 


$ 34,000 


The Public Museum end Art Gallery of Read- 
ing, Pa., has announced the reopening of the 
course of geographical school lectures on a more 
elaborated scale. The course was discontinued 
last year because of the influenza epidemic 

Additional traveling collections and photo 
graphs have been added to the museum sw that 
nearly two hundred collections are available for 
school circulation. The collections have grown 
in every department and the museum has re- 
organized the entire material, storing some of 
the more common material and replacing it with 
economic and commercial specimens which may 
be used in connection with the school textbooks. 

One branch of the art department is occupied 
with a fine collection of etchings, prints and en- 
cravings which represents the best examples of 
the great etchers and engravers. It is expected 
that this department will be one of the rich 
treasures of the museum in the future. 

To encourage the visitation of school children 
and to provide for better work, the museum has 
inaugurated a group plan for reaching individual 
pupils. Small groups of children are to visit 
the museum and docent service will be pro- 
vided in work which is especially useful and 
needful. Special attention is given to individual 
children who avail themselves of the instruction 
to be gained at the museum. 


Savannah, Ga. The board has ruled that in 
the future no married woman teacher may be 
employed in the schools, except in cases where 
the public interest requires it. Those teachers 
who are at present on the faculty are not to be 
displaced, 
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Card Index Systems 


If you have a record-keeping problem we can help you solve it. There’s a 
card index system for high, grade and elementary schools, and record cards for 
every purpose, including hygiene, sanitation, etc. 


Check over THE METSUCO LINE 
Diplomas 











Teachers’ Guides 
Card Index Systems Registers and Records 
Metsuco Report Systems Papers of All Kinds 
Character Building Systems 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our expert advise 
you on forms, systems, records, school laws, etc. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY CO. 


ANAMOSA, IOWA 





It Took Him a Half Day 


ee To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
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LOYALTY EDUCATION IS THE NATIONAL NEED 


We own and operate our own plant. Paper products direct from 
SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE ARE 


factory to consumer. 
EQUIPPING ALL ROOMS WITH OUR 


24x36” Heavy Silk U. S. Flags Mounted 
on Bronzed Spear Head Staffs 





Special price this month, dozen $15.50 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. AND FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


lle Wabash "an, 


Chicago, Illinois 











You receive full value 
when you buy 


a FLAG of 
STERLING ar Woo surtas 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A flag of sterling quality 


or of 


DEFIANCE cotcon’binting 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Dealers 
Everywhere. 


A flag that bids defiance to the weather. 


Made only by ANNIN & CO., New York 





me 








WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 

ARTHUR J ANDERSON 

EARL M NELSON 
IDEBOT TOM ARCHITECT: 
ONSTRUCTION €O Bt 


ERECTED [9}7 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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HAROLD DUNLOP MELLOR 
FEBRUARY 111894 “JANUARY 22,1918 
VOLUNTEER MEMBER OF HARJES*NORION CORPS 
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| SECTION 7 AMERICAN, RED CROSSAMBULANCES IN FRANCE | 
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. ENTERED.US. AVIATION SERVICE SS ¢ 
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Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 























OUR 
|: | A BRAND 
(; 4 *“*GUARANTEED” 
ALL NATIONS—ALL SIZES [*“Q)id Glory” 
FLAG POLES AND 
Accessories JE URERA 
THERE 1S NO BETTER 
FLAG MADE THAN OUR CotroN 
ee * 
OW Glory rT 
Buy the flag with either of our “trade mark’’ brands as shown above. They ere 
marks of “value.” {Our “O. G.” Cotton is fast color and a superior flag cloth, 
suitable for interior purposes. Can be used outside, but not as serviceable as our 
“EUREKA” Bunting, an imitation wool, fast color, moth-proof bunting, with a 
equal to wool at about one-half the cost. Meets government specifications 


and both in count and tensile strength. § Our “Old Glory” wool is the 
BEST MADE flag with the BEST MATERIALS. 4 Al! our flags are made for 
special school avidin. You can get them from your jobber or dealer 
We Guarantee our “Eureka” Bunting to be U.S. Government specifications and 
same grade and quality as is used by the U. S. Government. 
SILK GS—SEWED AND PRINTED—Paper Flowers and Decorations 
e Rent Flags—We Repair Flags—Everything Patriotic 


“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 


24-28 S. Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5030 











STEEL FLAG POLES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
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Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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A Short Course for Janitor-Engineers 


By Kenneth G. Smith, M. E., 
Formerly Director of Vocational Classes, 
Depariment of Engineering Extension, 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Now Federal Agent for Industrial Education, 
stationed at Indianapolis, Ind. 





The janitor of a school or other public building occupies a 
position of more responsibility than is usually recognized. He is 
in a very real sense responsible for the health and comfort of the 
occupants of the building under his care. He is also responsible 
for the economical use of fuel, equipment and supplies. To dis- 
charge his duties properly he needs technical knowledge and 
practical experience. 


Up to the present time no attempt has been made to formu- 
late and offer any definite course of instruction for the janitor- 
engineer. Usually verbal directions have been given as to what 
he is expected to do, sometimes accompanied by a “book of 
rules.” The reasons for these rules he may or may not under- 
stand. To add to his difficulties he is often required to take 
orders from, or at least to accede to the requests of, a number of 
persons, some of whom, at least, know less about his duties than 
he does. Again, the entire responsibility of running a plant may 
be thrown on his shoulders with the one admonition that he “will 
be held responsible” if anything goes wrong. 


The School Janitor-Engineer is at last coming into his own. 
Heretofore, this much-abused gentleman has floundered about for 
want of basic technical information, which is fundamental to his 
job. Now we have produced a book which is written by a man 
who has conducted classes for the school Janitor-Engineer, is him- 
self a practical schoolman, knows the janitor troubles, and has 
written "this book to help solve these problems. No school build- 
ing is complete without the book. School Boards are now supply- 
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ESCO TEACHERS’ NOTE BOOK 


Consists of 200 pages pencil paper in manila covered 
books. Each page provides space for notation of absences, 
tardiness and other markings; also ample space in which to 
lay out future work. One page for each day, forty weeks. 


Handy Pocket Size, 5”x81” 


Price each 15c. 





ing copies for every janitor in the city. 





Leatherette, 106 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


211 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















COUNTY COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. 
(Concluded from Page 26) 

was arranged in connection with the annual 

farmers’ picnic and attracted 5,500 people. 

The total attendance at the meetings of which 
we have spoken was 27,750. The attendance 
and the direct results traceable to the county 
community program may be forgotten; but the 
lessons learned in organizing this work have 
been illuminating and invaluable. I shall enum- 
erate only a few of them. First, communities 
may want to improve; but they refuse to be 
“ap-lifted”. In initiating community program 
work avoid that word or any other akin to it. 
Secondly, the “little red schoolhouse” still has 
many admirers. In planning for a progressive 
program, one must be extremely tactful. The 
isolated church or school served a good purpose 
in its day. Thirdly, the cooperation of unwill- 
ing and reactionary forces is occasionally harm- 
ful. Time and effort spent in explaining your 
plans to those whose cooperation you need, will 
prevent situations that are occasionally em- 
barrassing. 


TEACHERS GIVE MEAL TO HELP PUPILS. 
(Concluded from Page 55) 

The first aid department of the Red Cross 
hopes to instruct each man, woman, and child 
in the country in the principles of accident 
prevention and first aid treatment. Classes in 
first aid have been organized in many of the 
public schools thruout the country and the work 
has been carried on most successfully. Three 
southern states have made this work a part of 
their public school course and require that a 
certain amount of time each year be spent in 
giving such instruction. Children at an im- 


pressionable age learn the principles of the 
work quickly. 

Another feature of the peace program of the 
Red Cross will be the work of the public health 
nurse. Many of these women, trained by the 
demands of war emergencies, are now ready to 
help improve living conditions in America. In 
many communities inspection of public school 
children has been one of the big opportunities 
given the public health nurse for service. 

When it is recalled statistics show that 75 
per cent of the children in all schools suffer 
from some physical defect which could be 
remedied, it is easy to see the great need for 
this work. In addition to this the teaching of 
personal cleanliness, the use of toothbrushes, 
and personal hygiene have proved a valuable 
factor in keeping the school children in many 
vicinities healthy. Also, thru the schools the 
public health workers have been better able to 
reach the families of the vicinity who need 
their services. 


The peace program of the Red Cross is one 
of Americanism. Like the soldier, the organiza- 
tion is turning its plans from Europe to civilian 
activity in this country. The after-war work 
is to be carried on, as were activities during the 
recent struggle in France, thru the coopera- 
tion of the 15,000 branches and 22,000,000 mem- 
bers of the Red Cross in the United States. 
So that the members may reaffirm their allegi- 
ance to the cause of suffering humanity, the 
Third Red Cross Roll Call will be held Novem- 


ber second to eleventh. 


The Red Cross during the coming year will 
continue its war work with the disabled soldiers 
and with the regular military and naval estab- 
lishment. Disaster relief will be enlarged and 


Postage extra, 3c. 


WRITE US TODAY FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALUG 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES CO. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





much of the hospital material furnished to the 
army during the war can be made available to 
establish emergency hospitals in case of a big 
fire, flood, earthquake, explosion or similar 
catastrophe which renders many persons home- 


less. All of this is included in the peace work 
of the American Red Cross. 


EDUCATION THRU HEALTH SUPERVISION 
(Concluded from Page 36) 

judiciously in view of the results obtained from 

medical inspection and the application of edu- 

cational hygienic principles of right living, in 

order to hope for and eventually accomplish 

the realization of this much desired goal. 

To disseminate such knowledge and aid in 
the accomplishment of such results, the school 
is today used as a medium. Success of im- 
proved health conditions rests with the proper 
and tactful use of this gigantic agency. With 
this accomplished, education will have given to 


the world a lasting memorial of its practical 
working value. 


Mr. Carlton E. Ehle has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Hastings, Mich., and 
has entered upon his duties. Hastings has a 
population of 5,500 and a high school enrollment 
of 430 regular four year students. 


Mr. Ehle was for many years connected with 
the World Book Company as Michigan repre- 
sentative and during the past year has been 
general agent of the western branch of the J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


A total of 75 per cent of all the high school 
teachers in Texas changed their jobs this year, 
and of this number, more than 30 per cent left 
the profession. 




















Costs are Advancing 


Order the Furniture you need to bring 
your school up to efficiency. 


BETTER BUY NOW. 


Opera and Folding Chairs, 
Church and Lodge Furniture 
ORDER FROM STOCK NEAREST YOU 
Stafford Desks carried in stock by 


J. H. Pence, Roanoke, Va. 
Goldsmith Book and aonery Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Houston Show Case & M + Houston, Texas 
G. C. Everett, Baton one e, La. 
Omaha School y Co., Omana, Nebr. 
Western School Supply Co.. Boise, Idaho 
John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
ae & Hanford Co., Seatle, Wash. 

. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore. 
E D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Morris Bros., Stockton, Calif. 
B. E. Calkins Co , Butte, Montana. 
Mississippi Schoo! Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 


SCHOOL DESKS 


There is no prospect of lower production cost for a year at least. 


Buy Now—Today 







“THE ECONOMIC” 


FLAGS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


our ‘*PARAMOUNT’”’ QUALITY IS PARAMOUNT 


STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE ON THE MARKET 


FLAG ACCESSORIES 


BRACKETS, EAGLES, SPEARHEADS AND TRIMMINGS 


THE Guicaco Canvas Goods & Frac Co, 


(CHAS. KELLY, PRES.) 

















Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally 
this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





2 LOUIS 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 


Ask about it. 














Free trial offer. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Superior 6864 

















Subscribers’ Free Service Department 


If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


and promptly. 










180 NORTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
‘* Perfection 
School 
Desk ’’ 
“a 
~ Columbia 


School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 


f you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 


mail it. to the address given below: 


Diplomas. . . 

Disinfectants... .. 

Display Fixtures , 

Domestic Science Equipment 
Benches. Stoves... 


Door Mats. . 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 
Agricultural Apparatus. 

Air School Furniture 

Air Washers 
Art Supplies. ... ios 
Athletic Field Apparatus . 


Auditorium—Chairs.......... .... | Drawing RS ae 
EE EE eee Tables CPeete re 
See Drinking Fountains. . 


Duplicators. . 


Batteries —Storage.. 
Dusters (Sanitary ). 


NS fe ae sc eels esse eee 
Biology Supplies Electrical Supplies 
Blackboards—Composition........ Apparatus... 
Slate. 1 I Erasers . 
Bookbinding Supplies Fates Eraser Cleaners. .. 
Bookcases—Sectional. Fences iP 
Book Covers. . Filing ¢ ‘abinets........... 
Bronze Tablets....... Ue MMB. ois cc oc bee os 
Builders’ Hardware............... Fire Escapes 
SME EEE, osc cece censcce First Aid Cabinets. . 
Chairs ge AR AR ir 
big ig od see 6 Floor Dressing . 
Cee Seog eevee , | Flooring. ..... 
Color. . o ay AEE 2° =e 
Class Pins......... Fumigators. . . 
Clock Systems. . Furniture 


Secondary iis re hak oa Adjustable 
Program ib ee 4 Movable Steel 
Costumes for Plays.... ciate | Globes 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Heaters (Rural School) 
Heating Apparatus 


Crayons 
Crayon T roughs. 
Deafening Quilt 


Deodorizers ee ap Industrial Collections 
Desks—Pupils...... Inks 
Teachers Inkwells 


Dictionary Holders Janitor Supplies 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis 
Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked ahove 
place us in touch prompily with manufacturers you will be of help to 


If you will 


NED GiaMacb bade ces. 

DS “Sa sa .. State 

Official Bids 

A eee OO ee 


Kindergarten Supplies 

Laboratory Furniture 

Laboratory Shade Hoists 

Lathes 

Library Shelving........ 

Liquid Soap. 

Lockers 

Loose-Leaf Books 

Manual Training Supplies 
Benches 

M: aps 

Metal Working Materials 
Machinery 

Mimeographs. . 

Motion Picture Films 
Machines 

Natural Science Apparatus... 

Natural Science Cabinets 

Oil Color Materials 

Paints and Varnishes 


Scientific Apparatus. . 
errr ree 
Sewage Dispos: isis bu 2 
i, Se 
Skylight Operators... 
Slating Liquid 
Stage Equipment 
Lighting... .. 
SCOMNETY ....5.00000. 
Stationery......... 
Statuary. 
Stenciling Materials 
Sweeping Compounds 
(ae 
Drafting. . 
Kindergarten 
Talking Machines 
Telephones 
Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta 


Paper . ’ Toilet Paper 

Paper Towe “ae : Tools 

| are ! Light Woodworking 
Pencils (Deere cee Leather Work 
Pencil Sharpeners vk Jewelry Work 

Pens Metal Work 


Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Phonographs 
Physical Geography Supplies 





Pianos ; Ventilators 

Pictures i ae 

Plaster Casts Wagons 

Playground Apparatus | Wall Burk aps: 
Plumbing Fixtures Wall Paints 

Portable Schoolhouses Waste Baskets 
Printing Supplies Water Color Materials 


Program Clocks | Water Pressure Systems 
Projection Lanterns. . | Water Purifiers 

Raffia and Reed | Weather Strips 

Record Systems Weaving Implements 


Roofing Window Shade Adjusters 
Rubber Matting Window Ventilators 
Rulers Wire Window Guards 


Safe Cabinets 
Sanitary Appliances 


Additional Wants... 


Woodworking Machinery 
Weaving Yarns 
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+> CLASSIFIED WANTS :: 

















INCREASE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 








tisements are guaranteed. 








“Will it pay me to go to High School?” 
is the title of an inspiring little book- 








Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 


word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 


All adver- 
The rate is 10 cents per 











let to boost your high school attend- 
ance. Sample copy 5 cents. 109 copies 
$2.00. Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


today. Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 31-SJ, Jersey City, N. J. 








CATALOGS 


Baler—An Alsteel Fire-proof Waste 
Baler, turns your waste into profits. 
Write for circulars and our special 
proposition to schools. Alsteel Man- 
ufacturing Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Hansen’s Clocks—For positive, punc- 
tual and lasting service, are the best 
known. They are easy to install and 
easy to manage. Write for a copy of 


turing Co., Princeton, Ind. 


Pencil Catalog—Write for your copy 


our catalog today. Hansen Manufac- | 


FOR SALE 





For Sale—80 to 100 maple recita- 
tion seats, eight feet in length, in good 
condition. Would answer either as 
recitation benches or seats for a hall. 
Current price for new seats of this 
size is $12 to $14 each. Price for these 
$4.00. Address Board of Education, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 





RECORD SYSTEMS 
The Teacher's Standard Class Book 
—provides a simple and adequate 
method of recording all class records. 
Price 60 cents postpaid. The Central 
School Supply Co., 313 West Main 


| St., Louisville, Ky. 





PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER 
Casmire Process—for school seat 
cleaning, removes old varnish, paint 
dust and grime. Write today for fur- 
ther particularsand estimate of the cost 
of this method. Also tell us how many 
seats you wish to renovate. The 
National Wood Renovating Co., 319 
East Eighth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





THE VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON 





Is the ‘ARISTOCRAT OF STEREOPTICONS’”’ 


It combines all the essentials—perfect projection, 
light weight, long service, simplicity, interchange- 
able lamps and lenses. Write for trial terms. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, 141 Victor Bldg., Davenport, lowa 








A New 


This rotator, designed in our 
laboratory for use with a 
small motor, offers a com- 
plete range of speed from the 
maximum speed of the motor 
down to zero and up to the 
maximum in the reverse di- 
rection, all of which can be 
accomplished without stop- 
ping the motor or discon- 
necting the apparatus. 


For full description, send 
for Bulletin 150 T. 


460 EAST OHIO STREET - 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Rotator 





No. F1025 


. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 
schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


.-- Ist. The doors are closed 
ey , with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
ne oS ‘ go heone a door without 

= 6NORTON getting caught or injured. 
& eo 2nd. Having two < yon 
tegen Ts —the speed at the latch can 
* be set for absolute quiet— 

no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
schoolroom should have one. 









Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laberateries 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO. ILL. 








Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG: CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 

















Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 











school? 








Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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THAT BAD WORD. 

The Boston mother had forbidden her Fred 
from playing with the Jones children because 
they used bad language, but Fred was lonesome 
and finally she consented to withdraw her pro- 
hibition. 

“If they use any bad words,” she said, “pay 
no attention.” 

Fred had a very happy afternoon and on his 
return was questioned: “Did they use any bad 
words?” asked his mother. 

“Yes”, replied little Fred, “but I paid no atten- 
tion.” 

/ “What did they say?” asked the mother, deter- 
mined to know the truth. 

The reply was reluctant but truthful: “They 
said aint.” 

His Teacher. 

Bobbie of the first grade, showing picture to 
mother: These are ladies. 

Mother: What is the difference between a 
lady and a woman? 

Bobbie: I don’t know. 

Mother: What is a mother? 

Bobbie: A woman. 

Mother: What is your teacher? 

Bobbie: She is the difference. 


A Poser. 

Miss Graves, the librarian in a large high 
school, noticed one day in September a large, 
awkward freshman waiting to speak to her. He 
allowed several students to crowd ahead of him 
and waited timidly until several girls were out 
of hearing. 

“What can I do for you?” inquired Miss Graves 
kindly. 

“Miss Jones,” blurted out the boy desperately, 
“told us to write an essay on ‘Women.’ Where 
will I begin?” 

Some Speed. 

Teacher (explaining problem)—‘If six boys 
eat a barrel of apples in twelve days, then twelve 
boys will eat them in six days.” 

Bright Youth—‘Then, I suppose, if one ship 
crosses the ocean in ten days, ten ships would 
cross it in one day.” 

Why Not? 

The teacher opened the third-grade reader to 

the reading lesson on page III. 


Teacher: “What page is our lesson on today, 
Laura?” 
Laura: “Page eleventy-one.”’—M. 0. J. 


A Bit Mixed. 

One day a new pupil in a music settlement 
school came home and asked: 

“Mother, how many carrots are there in a 
bushel? Teacher wants to know.” 

“What?” answered the mother. “What has 
that to do with music?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied the child. 

The next day the mother went to the music 
school to inquire what kind of music her child 
was being taught. 


A Difficult Feat. 

“It takes a pretty smart man to be a clerk of 
the school board,” said Farmer Rawtop. 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Farmer High- 
price, “it doesn’t seem to me that they do much 
and —— 

“No, but you must recollect that it requires 
a good deal of ingenuity to keep inventing new 
ways of doing nothing and getting paid for it.” 


Why He Overworked. 
“I suppose your son broke himself down at 
college football.” 
“No, the doctor said what gave him nervous 
prostration was trying to get his lessons between 
the games.” 


At his best Elmer was not noted for brilliancy, 
consequently he was not likely to shine in his 
history examination. One stumbling block in the 
world’s record concerned Nero. Elmer had heard 
of Nero, but he had absolutely no recollection of 
his achievements. But for once his intellect was 
equal to the task imposed upon it. 

“The less said about Nero the better,” he 
wrote. 

The examiner apparently thought likewise and 
marked him perfect. 


School Board Journal 


SCHOOL DAYS. 
Frances Wright Turner. 
I sometimes get to dreaming 
Of the days of long ago, 
When we went to school together 
Through the wintry wind and snow. 
You wore your hair in pigtails, 
And I wore homespun clothes; 
My trousers were three-quarter length 
My boots had copper toes. 


Your cheeks were just like roses 
When I took your books and slate, 

And hand in hand we raced the hill 
Quite sure that we were late. 

I seem to see the master now 
Still standing in the door, 

But he’s been sleeping over there 
These thirty years, and more. 


Do you recall the birches 
That grew above the hill, 

And the water in the,valley 
That turned the little mill? 

Do you recall the old stump fence, 
Where the wild red woodbine grew, 
And the pine tree where the nightingale 

Sang in the evening dew? 


Dear memories of school days, 
The days that are no more; 

Dear girl in checkered sunbonnet, 
And checkered pinafore. 

You linger in my memory 
And dance thru every dream 

Of the little schoolhouse on the hill, 
Above the old mill-stream. 


Young Camouflage Artist. 

Bessie is a bright one. The other day her 
teacher set her and her schoolmates to drawing, 
letting them choose their own subjects. After 
the teacher had examined what the other children 
had drawn, she took up Bessie’s sheet. 

“Why, what’s this?” she said. “You haven’t 
drawn anything at all, child.” 

“Please, teacher, yes, I have,” returned Bessie. 
“It’s a war-picture—a long line of ammunition- 
wagons at the front. You can’t see ’em because 
tley’re camouflaged.”—Boston Transcript. 


This Topsy-Turvy World. 

Just as you go to a drug store to buy books; 

And to a restaurant to buy cigars; 

And to a barber shop to get your shoes shined; 

And to a magazine stall for a nail file; 

And to a bank for a calendar; 

And to a farm for gasoline; 

And to a railroad for milk; 

So you go to a schoolhouse for baked beans.— 
New York Evening Post. 

Didn’t Appreciate Their Luck. 

During the N. E. A. convention in Milwaukee 
there was some complaint that a prominent 
speaker could not be heard. The comment 
caused the following story to be told in the 
Journal of Education by Dr. A. E. Winship: 

“During a prolonged address which few heard, 
a man in the rear called out: ‘Louder, louder, 
I say.’ 

“Later another cried: ‘Louder, louder, louder.’ 

“A man at the front, rising and facing the 
audience, said: ‘Shut up back there, you don’t 
appreciate your blessings.’ ”’ 
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NEW RELEASE OF FORD WEEKLY. 

The Goldman Pictures Corporation has just re- 
leased a new Ford Educational Weekly entitled 
“Caught”. The picture which was taken in the 
Canadian Northwest, reveals the source of the 
immense supply of fish caught in the Pacific wa- 
ters. The camera man accompanied the fisher. 
men as they lowered their nets and photographed 
the big catches. Portions of the picture were 
taken in the large streams which flow into the 
Pacific and part were taken in the large can- 
neries which supply fish for eastern as well as 
western distributors. 

The picture is in reality a complete life history 
of the salmon which deposit its roe early in the 
season, far up the small streams, and includes 
pictures showing how the small fish travel to sea 
and how at maturity they travel up stream again. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF PENCIL LORE. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
N. J., has issued a little 16-page booklet entitled 
“Finding Your Pencil’. The booklet is a real 
service help to all who use a pencil and contains 
recommendations on pencils for businessmen, pro- 
fessional men and office workers, salesmen, ac- 
countants, writers, artists, architects and drafts- 
men, engineers, photographers, the home, schools 
and colleges. 


Was a Different Raleigh. 

Recently Sir Walter Raleigh went to Phila- 
delphia and a University of Pennsylvania pro- 
fessor went to meet him at Broad Street Sta- 
tion. Sir Walter is Professor of. English at 
Oxford University, England, and sometimes he 
writes poetry. 

The U. of P. professor had never seen the 
English scholar, but had obtained a fairly good 
description of him. The first man to get off 
the train seemed to tally with it, so this is the 
conversation that ensued: 

“Excuse me, sir, are you Sir Walter Raleigh?” 

“No, you ———— fool, I’m Christopher Colum- 
bus. Sir Walter Raleigh is in the smoking car 
playing checkers with Queen Elizabeth.”—Ex- 
change. 


In “The End of the Chapter,” by Shane Leslie, 
are some amusing stories. One in regard to 
school life at Eton concerns one of the masters 
there who found a button in the chapel collec- 
tion. He read out the result of the offertory in 
terms of pounds, shillings and pence “and one 
trouser button!” proceeding immediately with the 
text of the sermon, “Rend your hearts and not 
your’ garments.” 


“Now, Jack,” said the teacher to the bad boy, 
as he took up the ruler, “this is going to hurt 
me worse than it will you.” 

“All right,” said Jack, “den let me do the 
wallopin”.—C. R. R. 
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Days of Real Sport. 
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ACCOUNTING FORMS Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


0, F. Williams & Son, Inc. United Pump & Power Co. 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW H. Mueller Manufacturing Co. 
SHADES Waterman-Waterbury Co 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co, Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


Aeroshade Company 2 - _ 
Walger Awning Co. ELECTRIC COOKING 


Perennial Shade Company | EQUIPMENTS 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
AIR CONDITIONING ENGRAVINGS 


APPARATUS 
American Blower, Co. 
Moline Heat. 
ARC AUITECTS 
(See Pces 12 and 13) 
A&Ss HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 
WN. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co, 
Empire Seating Co. FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Theo, Kundtz Co. J. C. McFarland Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
TION 


Premier Eng. Co. 
ERASERS 

Weber Costello Co. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co, 
James Lynn & Co. 

EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 

Standard Conveyor Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Stand. Electric Time Co 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Sargent & Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Beaver Board Companies 

E. W. A. Rowles Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 

Penna. Struct. Slate Co. FLAG POLES 

Natural Slate Blackboard Co ewes: Gtnal Post Co. 
BOILERS N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 

International Heater Co H. Channon Co 

Smith System Heating Co. Otto Biefeld Co 

Kewanee Boiler Co. FLAGS 


BOOK COVERS The Chicago Flag & Decorat, Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co Annin & Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. John C. Dettra & Co. 

**Old Glory’’ Mfg. Co 
BOOK PUBLISHERS Glory” te. Oe 

Gregg Publishing Company Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 
D. 0. Heath & Co. FLOOR DEAFENING 
Isaac Pitman & Sons Samuel Cabot 
Silver, Burdett & Co FOLDING PARTITIONS 
_—— —— Co. Jas. G. Wilson Corp. 
Macmillan Company FURNACES 


N 2a) Co. 
=. Palmer Go Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


Ginn & Company E i 
Educational Publishing Company Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co. 


A. S. Barnes Company 

Longman’s Green & Co FURNITURE 

J. B. Lippincott Co American Seating Co 
BRUSHES Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. N. J. School Furniture Co. 


Me = " Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Oo. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT Columbia School Supply Co. 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Company pmpire Seating Co 


Albert Pick & Co. E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co. 
CHARTS Quaint Art Furniture Co. 
Weber Costello Co. Theo. Kundtz Co. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


CHEMICAL CLOSETS. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
P. L. Pease & Co., Inc. 


Langslow, Fowler Company 
GLOBES 

Weber Costello Co. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co. 


CHEMICALS GRAPHOPHONES 
Central Scientific Co. Columbia Graphophone Co. 
CLOCKS GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Standard Electric Time Co. Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
CLOSET BOWL CLEANSERS HEATERS 
Hygienic Products Co. :. Changes *. in 2 
TOW aynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Bi &s — Virginia School Supply Co. 
<sew J _ Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
American Crayon Co. P. L. Pease & Oo.. Inc 
Peckham, Little & Co. on 5 “he ‘ 
E. W. A. Rowles Co. HEATING SYSTEMS 
Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co, INK 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. E. W. A. Rowles Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT INKS—DRAFTING 
Samuel Cabot Devoe & Raynolds 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE INKS, PASTE 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. Commercial Paste Co. 
DICTIONA tY STANDS INK WELLS 
Union School Fur shing Co. Squires Inkwell Co. 
DIPLOMAS Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Oo. 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. U. 8. Inkwell Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Educational Supplies Co. Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
DISINFECTANTS Palmolive Company 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Ce. Albert Pick & Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQuIP- ©. Channon Oo. 
MENT LABORATORY FURNITURE 
E. H. Sheldon & Co Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co ‘ Leonard Peterson & Co. 
©. Christiansen , Federal Equipment Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. E H Sheldon & Co. 
Federal Equipment Co. LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Albert Pick & Co. Central Scientific Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
DOOR CHECKS LIBRARY SHELVING 
Norton Door Check Oo. Durand Stee) Locker Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE LIGHTING FIXTURES 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. Holophane Glass Company 
C. Christiansen Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
DRAWING MATERIALS LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Devoe & Raynolds L. Sonneborn Sons. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS LIQUID SOAP 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. Palmolive Company 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Oo. Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co. 


Armer Clad Mfg. Company 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Durand Steel Locker Co 

Fred Medart Mfg. Co 

Lyon Metallic Co 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 


J. 


Oliver Machinery Co 2 
Amer. Wood Work, Mach. Co. W. 8. Tothill 


H. 
E. 
a 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Federal Equipment Co 


B. Miller Keyless Lock Co 





LOCKERS PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PHONOGRAPHS 

Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 

PIANOS 

Jackson Piano Co. 

Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Oo. 
PLAYER PIANOS 

Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Hill-Standard Co. 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 


MACHINERY 


MANUAL TRAINING Fred Medart Mfg. Oo. 


EQUIPMENT PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
c 
Channon Jo 2 Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
H. Sheldon & Co. N.ON 
Christiansen Te Neleon Mfg. Ce. 


James B. Clow & Sons 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 





Theo. B. Robertson Products Go. 


rEMPERATU 
Johnson Service Co. 


SOAP 


Palmolive Company 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 


TALKING MACHINES 


Victor Talking Machine Go, 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 
(See Page 19) 


TOILET PAPE 
A. P. W. Paper Co. - 


TYPEWRITE 
Underwood Typowsltar Ge 


Oliver Typewriter Co, 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


RE REGULATION, 


J y y . 2) ° 
Oliver Machinery Co H. Mueller Manufacturing Co. —— ae ae 
Columbia School Supply Go. foffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. _ VARNISH REMOVER 
MAPS PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES National Wood Renovating Co 
bas Mershon & Morley ‘ENTILATING Pp 
a oe ee Améstonn Portable House Co. American Blower of raseree 
me Cs ee ; he Armstrong Co. , 
MEMORIAL TABLETS Louis Bossert & Sons Peerless Cait Wee rome 
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_A Good Example of Middle West School Construction 
Equipped with Standard Electric Time System 











E. R. Cobb School, Duluth, Minn. 


Under modern educational methods teachers and 
pupils require all the help which can be given them 
to make every minute tell. There is not time for 
confusion or waste such as result with an individual 
clock system with hand rung bells. ‘‘Standard’’ 


Electric Time Equipment synchronizes all clocks in 
the building and automatically sounds the school 
program directly from the Master Clock. It is 
considered a most efficient aid in school work and is 
recognized as a necessity by most school authorities. 


Write us today for further information or estimate. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street 
Boston, Mass. New York 


— Branches: netoned ti 


461 Market Street 1361 Monadnock Bidg., 752 Brown-Marx Bldg., 421 New Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. Essex Building 
n Francisco, Calif. Chicago 


Birmingham, Ala. Columbus, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn* 

















HEN discussing the plans for your 
school with your Architect, don’t 
forget to mention “Austral Windows.” 


They are the last word in window con- 
Struction and their cost is no more than 
that of an ordinary box frame window. 


Ventilation and control of light are two 
most essential features in modern Schoolrooms. 


Write for our School Catalogue and 
pamphlet on “Better Classroom Vitality” 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue New York City 























BALLARD HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Floors and Partitions 


Civilized school-house construction now includes sound- 
deadening as a necessity second only to light and venti- 
lation. Quiet rooms are essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener sound -proof, decay - proof, 
vermin- proof, and fire-resistant. 








Sample of Quilt and Special Book on School-house 
Deadening sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 























